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PREFACE 


In this, the second volume of Hippocrates in the 
Loeb series, it has been found useful to go more 
fully into textual questions than was necessary when 
preparing Vol. I. Critical scholars have cleared 
away most of the blemishes that disfigured the text 
of Airs Waters Places and of Epidemics I. and III. 
but the text of many of the treatises in the present 
volume is still in places uncertain. 

Many kind helpers have made the task of pre- 
paring the text easier that it would otherwise have 
been. The Earl of Leicester and Mr. C, W. James 
have given me the opportunity of consulting Holk- 
hamensis 282 at my leisure. Dr. Karl Mras, Professor 
in Vienna, has sent me a photograph of a part of 6, 
and the Librarians of S. Mark’s Library, Venice, 
and of the Vatican Library, have in a similar way 
helped me to collate Mand V. The Curators of the 
Bodleian were kind enough to allow me to inspect 
Baroccian 204. The Librarians of the Cambridge 
University Library have helped me in various ways, 
and Dr. Minns has given me the benefit of his 
expert advice in deciphering places that presented 
special difficulty. 

My colleague the Rev. H. J. Chaytor continues 
to lend me his invaluable services, and I must thank 
Sir Clifford Allbutt for a most searching criticism of 
the first volume, 

Vv 


PREFACE 


Dr. E. T. Withington has helped me so much 
that not a few parts of this book might rightly be 
described as his, and I am glad to say that he will 
be the translator of the third volume, which will 
contain the surgical treatises. 

In the Postscript I have gathered together a few 
notes which I could not put at the foot of the text. 
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° I 
PROGNOSIS 


A MODERN doctor, when called to a case of illness, 
is always careful to diagnose it, that is, to put it in 
its proper place in the catalogue of diseases. It 
may be infectious and so need isolation; it may be 
dangerous and require special nursing. Precautions 
which are essential in a case of influenza are not so 
necessary in a common cold. “Treatment, too, varies 
considerably according to diagnosis; diseases may 
be similar in symptoms and yet call for different 
medicines. 

It is remarkable, and at first rather puzzling, that 
Hippocrates} attached no great value to diagnosis. 
Although in the works I have called Hippocratic 
many diseases are referred to by their names, their 
classification and diagnosis are always in the back- 
ground. The chief division is into “acute” and 
“chronic’”’ illnesses, and Hippocrates is mainly con- 
cerned with the former. For practical purposes he 
appears to have divided acute diseases into two 
main classes: (a) chest complaints and () those 


1 T mean by ‘‘ Hippocrates ” the writer of Zpidemics J, and 
ILI, Prognostic and Regimen in Acute Diseases. 
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fevers which we now call malarial, Further than 
this, at least as far as treatment is concerned, he 
did not think it necessary to go.t 

Hippocrates held that it was impossible to decide 
with certainty when a variation in the symptoms 
‘constituted a different disease, and he blamed the 
Cnidian physicians for multiplying types by assign- 
ing essential importance to accidental details. He 
attached far less value to diagnosis than he did 
to what may perhaps be called general pathology of 
morbid conditions, in particular of acute diseases. 
In all these diseases, according to Hippocrates, there 
are symptoms, or combinations of symptoms, which 
point to certain consequences in either the near 
or the remote future. In other words there is a 
common element, of which can be written a common 
medical history. Such a medical history for acute 
diseases is the work Prognostic. 

Prognosis, as the knowledge ofthis general 
pathology was called, Hippocrates valued for three 
reasons : 

(1) A physician might win the confidence of a 
patient by describing the symptoms that occurred 
before he was called in. ; 

(2) He could foretell the final issue with approx- 
imate certainty. 

(3) A knowledge of dangers ahead might enable 
him to meet them, or even to prevent them. 

Besides these utilitarian reasons, we cannot doubt 


1 In the clinical histories of Zpidemics no attempt is made 
to diagnose the various cases, though of course the common 
names of various diseases are found to be useful in describing 
the ‘‘constitutions” of the same book. In the Cnidian 
treatises, on the contrary, diagnosis is carried to extremes. 
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that prognosis was considered of value for its own 
sake. We must never forget that the Greek phy- 
sician was a scientist as well as a practitioner. Like 
the rest of his race he had a boundless curiosity, and 
a great eagerness to know “some new thing.” 

A Greek was always argumentative—even when 
ill—and a Greek doctor was bound to persuade his 
patient to undergo the proper treatment. His per- 
suasive powers were particularly necessary when 
operative surgery was called for, as anaesthetics and 
anodynes were not available, and the art of nursing 
was in its infancy. We are therefore not surprised 
that a doctor wished to impress his patients by 
stating without being told what had occurred before 
he was called in. In days when quackery abounded, 
and when practitioners often wandered from place 
to place instead of establishing a reputation in one 
district, such a way of inspiring confidence was 
doubly needed. i 

In ancient times the very human desire to know 
the future was stronger than it is now. Science has 
to a great extent cleared away the uncertainty that 
must always, at least partially, obscure the conse- 
quences of our acts and experiences, and has above 
all diminished the risks that attend them. But a 
Greek must have been tormented by doubts to an 
extent that can scarcely be appreciated by a modern. 
To lessen them he had recourse to oracles, divination 
and augury, and physicians too were expected to 
relieve fears, or at least to turn them into unpleasant 
certainties or probabilities.) 

1 See e. g. Aeschylus, Prometheus Bound, 698, 699: 

Tots voooval ror yAvKY 
Td Aoimdy KAvos mpovkerlatac Gat Topas. 
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The.usefulness of prognosis in treatment is easier 
to understand, and our only surprise is that Hippo- 
crates seems not to make full use of the oppor- 
tunities it afforded. Meeting dangers by anticipation 
is not a prominent feature of his regimen. 

The most remarkable characteristic of the Hippo- 
cratic doctrine of prognosis is the stress laid upon 
the symptoms common to all acute morbid condi- 
tions. This effort to distinguish “disease” from 
“ diseases”’ may be due in part to the Greek instinct 
to put the general before the particular, an instinct 
seen in its extreme form in the Platonic theory of 
Ideas. But it is not entirely to be accounted for in 
this way. Hippocrates was comparatively free from 
the prejudices of his race, and if he thought any 
view valuable in medical practice it was probably 
valuable in reality and not a mere fad. It is there- 
fore our duty to inquire whether there was any 
reason why the study of morbid phenomena in 
general was of interest in the age in which he 
lived! I believe the reason lies in the predomi- 
nance in ancient Greece of two classes of illness. 

The most important diseases of. the Hippocratic 
age were the chest complaints, pneumonia and 
pleurisy (pulmonary tuberculosis was also very 
general), and the various forms, sub-continuous and 
remittent, of malaria. Other acute diseases were 
comparatively rare, as we can see from the enumera- 
tion of such given in the fifth chapter of Prognostic, 
and, moreover, in a malarious country most diseases 
are modified or “coloured” by malarial symptoms. 
It was therefore natural that Hippocrates should 
subconsciously regard acute diseases as falling into 
1 Contrast, however, what I say on p. xy, 
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two main categories, and this point having been 
reached it was but a step to think that the two 
might ultimately be resolved into one. 

It must also be remembered that the means of 
treatment available to Hippocrates were few in 
number. The most he could do was to hinder 
Nature as little as possible in her efforts to expel 
a disease, and to assuage pain as far as the limited 
knowledge of the time permitted. The negative 
side of medicine was far more prominent than the 
positive. “To do good, or at least to do no harm,” 
was the true physician’s ideal. To make the patient 
warm and comfortable, to keep up the strength by 
means of simple food without disturbing the diges- 
tion, to prevent auto-intoxication from undigested 
food—this was about all ancient medicine could 
accomplish, at least on the material side.! The 
psychological aspect of healing was well recognized 
in ancient times, as we see inter alia from the work 
Precepts,? and we must take this into account when 
we estimate the real value of Hippocratic medicine. 
But here, too, prognosis came in. By telling the 
past, and by foretelling the future, an effort was 
made to arouse and to keep alive the patient’s faith 
in his doctor. 

1 The vis medicatriz naturae was the true healer. What- 
ever the disease, this (so thought Hippocrates) had its chance 


to operate when hindrances were removed. 
2 See especially Chapter VI (Vol. I. p. 319). 
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II 
THE CNIDIAN SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Wuen reference is made to the Cnidian physicians 
there is a great possibility of error, an error which, 
as a matter of fact, is always liable to occur with 
designations of this type. Do we mean by a Cnidian 
a doctor trained at Cnidos or a physician with views 
of a peculiar kind? ‘The two are by no means the 
same; a Cnidos-trained man might hold some Coan 
views, a Cos-trained man might adopt some Cnidian 
opinions. So we must not suppose either (a) that 
all Cnidians necessarily held the same theories, or 
(6) that treatises containing doctrines which we 
know to have been popular at Cnidos were written 
by authors trained in that school. All we can say 
is that such and such an opinion is in harmony 
with the teaching known to have been in favour 
with the Cnidian School of a certain period. 

Practically all we know about the Cnidians is the 
criticism of Cnidian Sentences put forward by the 
author of Regimen in Acute Diseases, supplemented 
by a few remarks in Galen.?_ We are told that the 
book had been re-edited, and that the second edition 


1 Chapters I-III, 
2 See e.g. (Kiihn) XV. 363, 419, 427, 428, and V. 760, 761, 
Littré II. 198-200 gives the chief passages in a translation, 
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was, in the opinion of the Hippocratic writer, an 
improvement on the first. The critic alleges that 
the Cnidians attached too little importance to prog- 
nosis, and too much to the discussion of unessential 
details; that their treatment was faulty,! and the 
number of remedies employed by them in chronic 
complaints was far too small;? that they carried the 
classification of diseases to extremes,’ holding that 
a difference in symptoms constituted a different 
variety of disease. 

The chief Cnidian physician was EKuryphon, almost 
contemporary with Hippocrates, and according to 
Galen‘ the author of Cnidian Sentences. Possibly he 
wrote one if not two of the works in the Corpus, 
as passages from two of them appear to be attributed 
to Euryphon by Galen and Soranus respectively.® 

The question of Cnidian tenets assumes a greater 
importance from the number of works in the Corpus 
which have been assigned to Cnidian authors by 
various critics. When a passage found in the 
Hippocratic collection is assigned to a Cnidian 
author by ancient authorities it is natural to assume 
that the whole book in which the passage occurs, 
and any other books closely related to it, are also 


1 We have a specimen of it in their treatment of pus in 
the lung 5 Kiihn J. 128: étéAxovres Thy yAarray évleady ti eis 
id dornplay irypby Td opodpay BixXa Kivjoa dvvdpuevoy. 

2 They were purges, whey and milk. 

3 See Galen XV. 427 and 363. 

4 XVIL., Pt. I. 886. 

5 See W. A. Greenhill’s article ‘‘Kuryphon” in Smith’s 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology, and 
also that in Pauly-Wissowa by M. Wellmann. The passage 

quoted by Galen (XVIL., Pt. I. 888) is found in Diseases LU. 
Shanes XLVI (Littré ¥ Ii. 104). 
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Cnidian. Ermerins! makes a formidable list, amount- 
ing in all to about one-third of the Corpus, which he 
assigns to this school. It is easy, however, to pursue 
this line of argument to extremes. We cannot be 
sure, if we remember how commonly ancient medical 
writers copied one another, that the whole book is 
Cnidian when a passage from it is given a Cnidian 
origin. Nobody would argue that the second book 
of Diseases is the same as Cnidian Sentences just 
because Galen? assigns to the latter a passage to 
which a parallel is to be found in the former, 
especially when we remember that Cnidzan Sentences, 
at any rate the first edition of it, was probably 
written in the aphoristic style. 

As in other problems connected with the Hippo- 
cratic collection, it is important to lay stress upon 
what we know with tolerable certainty, so as 
neither to argue in a circle nor to be led astray by 
will-o’-the-wisps. Now it is clear from=the Hippo- 
cratic criticisms that the Cnidians had no sympathy 
with “general pathology”’ and the doctrine of 
prognosis founded upon it, and that they did con~ 
sider the classification of diseases a fundamental 
principle of medical science.  Littré? argues at 
some length that the Hippocratic doctrine was right 
for the fifth century B.c., and the Cnidian for the 
nineteenth century a.p. Only with our increased 
knowledge, he urges, can the Cnidian method 

1 Hippocrates, Vol. III. p. viii. 

? XVII., Pt. I. p. 888. We should also note that Galen 
(XV. 427, 428) says that the Cnidians recognized (among 
other varieties of disease) four diseases of the kidneys, three 
kinds of tetanus and three kinds of consumption, This 
agrees with /nternal A ffections (Littré VIL. 189-207). 

3 Vol. IL., pp. 200-205, ; 
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bear fruit; with the limited knowledge of the 
Hippocratic age to cultivate general pathology 
and prognosis was the correct course. To a certain 
extent this view is correct; in the Hippocratic age 
little could be done for patients suffering from 
acute diseases except to keep them warm and com- 
fortable, and to restrict their diet. Yet we must 
always remember that “general” pathology really 
does not exist, and that any prognosis based upon 
it must be very uncertain indeed. Hippocrates was 
great because he had the true scientific insight, 
not because of prognosis but in spite of it. The 
Cnidians, on the other hand, were truly scientific 
when they insisted on accurate and even meticulous 
classification. It is no discredit to them that they 
classified wrongly, and based on their faulty classi- 
fication faulty methods of treatment. If diseases 
are to be classified according to symptoms, variations 
of symptoms must be held to imply variations of 
diseases. Modern pathology has proved this classi- 
fication wrong, and the treatment of symptoms has 
accordingly fallen into discredit. But it is at least 
as wise to treat symptoms as it is to build up a 
fictitious general pathology, and to cultivate the 
barren prognosis that depends upon it. The 
Cnidians were comparatively unsuccessful because 
they had not learned to distinguish the essential 
from the unessential. Hippocrates was a genius 
who followed a will-o’-the-wisp; the Cnidians were 
plodders along the dreary stretch of road that lies 
before every advance in knowledge. Hippocrates 
did the wrong thing well; the Cnidians did the 

right thing badly. 
There can be no doubt, although we have no 
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ancient testimony to this effect, that Cnidian doctrine 
influenced physicians who did not belong to the 
school, and in fact medicine generally. <A dislike 
of theory, a careful cataloguing of symptoms and 
equally careful prescriptions for every sort of illness, 
are characteristics that appear in several of the 
works in the Corpus generally considered Cnidian. 
Diseases II, and Internal Affections are a sort of 
physician’s vade mecum, and must have been far more 
useful to the general practitioner than either 
Epidemics or Regimen in Acute Diseases. 

If therefore we find in any parts of the Hippo- 
cratic collection the characteristics I have mentioned 
to an unusually marked degree, we may be fairly 
certain that the writer was influenced by the Cnidian 
School, though we may not assume that he was 
Cnidian in training. It is interesting that, if we 
omit the semi-philosophical treatises, and confine 
our attention to the severely practical works, the 
greater part of the Corpus shows Cnidian rather 
than Hippocratic tendencies. In some cases 
(Diseases II, and Internal Affections) the influence 
is very strong, in others it is but slight. 

The truth seems to be that the peculiarly Hippo- 
cratic doctrines are of greater interest and value to 
scientists than they are to practising doctors. They 
are suggestive, they inspire, they win our admiration 
for their humility in claiming so little for medicine 
and so much for the recuperative powers of Nature, 
but they give little help to the doctor on his 


1 In particular the gynaecological treatises seem to have 
Cnidian characteristics. If gynaecology was a special feature 
of the Cnidian School it is another instance of the practical 
nature of its instruction. 
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rounds. So the practical side of medicine, which 
demands text-books, produced during the fourth 
century works with the Cnidian characteristics of 
diagnosis and prescription, just as it produced the 
aphoristic books of the fifth century. 
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PROGNOSTIC AND THE APHORISTIC 
BOOKS 


Tue mutual relations of three of the works in the 
Hippocratic collection, Piorrhetic I., Coan Prenotions 
and Prognostic, have been of interest to students ever 
since Ermerins published his dissertation on the 
subject in 1832.1 The question is in many respects 
unique, and is inseparable from the much wider 
question of the history of the aphoristic style. 

The facts are these: Prorrhetic I. consists of 
170 propositions written in the style characteristic 
of tho work Aphorisms. Of these 153 occur almost 
verbatim in Coan Prenotions along with 487 others, 
also expressed aphoristically. Prognostic is a finished 
work, but embodied in it are some 58 propositions 
from Coan Prenotions, but only two or at the most 
three from Prorrhetic I. 

The style and language of Prorrhetic I. and of 
Coan Prenotions are very similar,? but it should be 
noticed that the former work often inserts particular 


1 Specimen Historico-medicum wtnaugurale de Hippocratis 
Doctrina a Prognostice oriunda. : 

2 A careful examination of the books has not given me 
any evidence tending to show that the works belong to 
different periods of medical thought. Both, like Prognostic, 
deal with the question, “What do symptoms portend?” 
and deal with it in much the same way. 
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instances of the general propositions, e.g. ‘as 
happened to Didymarchus of Cos.” 

The work Aphorisms contains 68 propositions 
found in Coan Prenotions. 

“‘rmerins, followed by Littré and Adams, con- 
cluded that Prorrhetic I. was the earliest work, 
followed later by Coan Prenotions, which was in 
turn used by Hippocrates when he wrote his treatise 
Prognostic. 

Obviously the question is not easy to decide, and 
certainly cannot be settled in the dogmatic manner 
adopted by the three scholars I have mentioned. 

For the sake of brevity I will call Prorrhetic J. 
A, Coan Prenotions B, and Prognostic C. 

Now let us suppose that there was some common 
source for all three works. This hypothesis scarcely 
accounts for the striking likeness of A to B and 
its equally striking unlikeness to C. 

Let us suppose that A and’ B copied some common 
source, in itself a most likely hypothesis; but if 
C copied B (he certainly did not copy A), why did 
he choose 58 propositions of which only two or at 
the most three, are to be found in A? 

It is most unlikely, that B and C copied some 
common source independent of A, because nearly all 
A is in B. 

Now let us suppose that one or other of the 
extant works is the primary source of the two 
others. 

If A copied B, why did he choose just those 
propositions that are not in C? 

A certainly did not copy C. 

If C copied B, why did he choose just those 
propositions that are not in A? 
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C certainly did not copy A. 

B may very well have copied both A and C.1 

Before going any further it will be well to print 
in parallel columns the passages that are common 


to all three works. 


possibly three in number. 


These are certainly two and 


Prorrhetic 1. 


Coan Prenotions 


oddvT wy molars 
bA€Opioy olot mh ovyn- 
Bes Kal bylalvovow. 


§ 48. 


ai Tpouadees, aod- 
pees, Wndrapwodees 
Tapakpovates mdavu 
ppevitixal, as Kal 
Avduudpxw ev K@. 
§ 34. 


bddvras cuveplCew 
i) mplev, @ wh obyn- 
Bes é madlov, mavi- 
Koy Kal Oavdotpov: 
Hdn 5 mapadpovewy 
Hv Tol TOUTO, TaYTE- 
A@s dA€Opiov. ddé- 
Opiov 5e Kar Enpal- 
vec0at Tovs ddovTas. 


§ 230. 


ai Tpowmdees, W7- 
Aapdbees mapaspov- 
aes ppevitixal. § 


76. 


Prognostic 


dddvtas Se mplew 
éy mupet@, dkdcoct 
ph obynbés cori amd 
Taldwy, mavikdy Kar 
Oavara@des: Fy de kal 
Tapappovewy  TovTO 
moth, GA€Opiovy KapTa 
Hon ylverat. Chap- 
ter ILI. 


————————————— 


See Chapter IV. 


Kal €uerot werd Tot- 
KiAlys Kady, BAAwS 
Te Kal eyytis GAAN- 
Awy Idvrwr. § 60. 


et 5€ Kal mdvra 
Th Xphpara & ards | 
€uéor, dA€Opiov. § | 
545. 


el 8€ kal mdvra ra 
Xpepata 6 adbrds &y- 
Opwros euéot, KapTa 
bA€Opiov H5n ylverat. 
Chapter XIII. 


C. 


1 The problem seems to turn on the dissimilarity of A and 
Whatever hypothesis is taken, other than that B is the 


latest of the three works, it involves intrinsic improbabilities. 
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The likeness of Prorrhetic I, to Coan Prenotions 
must not be judged by the few cases where there 


is a third parallel in Prognostic. 


The following 


selections form a much better test. 


Prorrhetic 1, 


Coan Prenotions 


oi Keparddees ey dpxiior ys- 
BEeVal, MeTa Kepanriis, da pvos, 
broxovdplov, tpaxhdAov ddvv7s, 
aypurvéovtes, pd ye ppevirucol 


eow; §1. 
gdpuyt erdduvos, loxvn, 
eta  Svopopins, mviyddns, 


bArebpin dk€ws. § 86 


ev Thow aoddeow aypurvinet 
7a Tap ovs wdAtota, § 157. 


Ta wap Ta pdaipa toici 
wapananktikoiow. § 160. 


Ta onacn@den Tpémov wapo- 
tuvdueva katéxws Ta Tap’ ods 


aviornow. § 161. 


of Kamar ddees ev apxfiat 
yevduevor, peta KEpadTs, 
dapvos, droxovdplou, Tpaxtrov 
odvvns, aypumvéovtes, Hpa ye 
gppevitixol ; § 175. 


gdpuy— emrdduvos, isxvh 
Mera Svagoplns, dA€Opioy dtéws. 
§ 260. 


ev adowdeow aypimvois, Ta 


map ovs pddtota, § 552. 
T% Tap ovs gadAa oice 
mapatAnktikoiow. § 198. 


Ta oTaTUddea Tpdmov Tapo- 
tuvéueva kardxas Tx map’ ods 


émalper. § 346. 


sa 
broxovdplov avytacis peta broxovSplwy atyTacis pera 
Kdpatos aoddeos Kal Kehadr-| Kbuaros aowdeos KepadrtadyiKk@ 
adylns Ta map’ ots éeralpe.| 7d map’ obs emalper. § 283. 
§ 169. 


It will be noticed that the textual differences 
between these two works are no greater, and no 
more numerous, than those regularly found in the 
manuscripts of a single treatise. 

We have seen that mathematically the most likely 


supposition is that B is the latest work. 


If this 
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be true, the writer incorporated A almost in its 
entirety, and when A was imperfect or deficient 
had recourse to C or to other documents. One 
of these was obviously Aphorisms—unless, indeed, 
Aphorisms is the borrower. But there remain over 
300 propositions in B which are either original or 
copied from sources either unknown or not yet 
considered. 

The third set of parallel passages seems to in- 
dicate how the writer of B went to work. Both 
A and C point out that the vomiting of matters 
of different colours is a bad symptom, but C has 
expressed this much better than A, and in language 
evidently not borrowed from A. Accordingly B 
copies C, omitting the unessential words for the 
sake of brevity. 

It is unsafe to draw conclusions from the fuller 
treatment of the subject matter in B than in A, 
or in C than in B, as we cannot say whether B is 
expanding A or A is abbreviating and compressing 
B. This line of argument leaves us just where we 
were. Similarly it is uncertain whether A added 
the names of patients whose cases illustrated a 
general proposition, or whether B omitted them 
as unnecessary. Accordingly, although the argu- 
ments used by Littré and Ermerins support m 
hypothesis that B is later than A, I shall make 
no use of them. 


1 Littré refers to many places in the Corpus which are 
similar to passages in Coan Prenotions. Omitting those 
already considered, I find parallel passages in Epidemics LI., 
Epidemics IV., Epidemics VI., Epidemics VII., Diseases I., 
Diseases I1., Diseases 1II., and to Wounds in the Head. On 
the whole, it is more probable that all copied some common 
source. 


. 
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No very positive opinions on this question are 
really admissible ; we can only incline towards one 
view or another. I have already stated my belief 
that Coan Prenotions is the latest work, but before 
attempting to go further the whole question of 
aphoristic literature must be considered. 

It is often said that aphorisms belong to pre- 
scientific days, that proverbs and similar pithy 
remarks embody experience, collected and general- 
ized indeed, but not yet reduced to a science. Such 
a remark is true of moral aphorisms, and of Eastern 
thought generally ; but it needs much modification 
when we discuss their use in Greek scientific 
literature. 

The aphoristic style was adopted by some early 
Greek philosophers because it arrests the attention 
and assists the memory. Partly through the in- 
fluence of poetry, particularly the style of verse 
adopted by oracles, and partly because the stirring 
period of the Persian wars fostered a lofty, inspired 
type of diction, philosophy tinged the aphorism with 
sublimity and mysticism. 

These features are especially striking in the 
writings of Heraclitus, but even before him aphoristic 
sentences occur in the philosophic fragments which 
still remain. When scientific medicine adopted the 
style is uncertain, but it became very popular, not 
only in the Coan School of medicine, but also in that 
at Cnidos. In Regimen in Acute Diseases the writer 
criticizes a Cnidian work, which had already reached 
a second edition, called Cnidian Sentences (Kvidiat 
yvGpa) ; the mere name shows plainly that it was 


1 See on this question Diels, Herakleitos von Ephesos. 
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written in aphorisms.! The Hippocratic collection 
gives us Prorrhetic I., Coan Prenotions, Aphorisms, 
Dentition and Nutriment. 

This popularity can hardly have been fortuitous ; 
the aphoristic style must have been suited to express 
the work of medical science at this particular epoch. 
Reasons for its adoption are not far to seek. In the 
first place prose had not developed by the time of 
Heraclitus the many various forms which were 
afterwards available. The aphorism, however, was 
ready to hand. In the second place it is, as has 
already been said, a valuable mnemonic aid. But 
perhaps the chief reason for the adoption of the 
aphoristic manner is its singular fitness to express 
scientific thought at certain stages of its development. 

There are times when the coliection and classifica- 
tion of phenomena are the first interest of scientific 
minds. Embracing theories and constructive ideas 
are for the moment in the background: Thought 
does not soar, but crawls. Such a time came to 
Greek medical science in the fifth century s.c., 
when, curiously enough, Greek philosophy, for at 
least three-quarters of the time, tended towards the 
opposite extreme. Medicine had received a strong 
positive bias. Superstition had been vanquished 
and philosophy was being checked. Medical men 
clamoured for facts, and yet more facts. Everywhere 
physicians were busy collecting evidence and classify- 
ing it; the absorbing question of the day was for 


‘ Tam aware that Galen’s quotation (XVIL., Pt. I. p. 888) 
does not read like a series of aphorisms; but Galen may be 
quoting from the later editions. It is hard to believe that a 
book with the title Kvidiac yvéuac was not written in 
aphorisms. 
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many of them the tracing of sequences in morbid 
phenomena. 

Such men found in the aphorism, purged of its 
mysticism and obscurity, a most convenient means of 
expressing their thoughts. It seemed an_ ideal 
vehicle of generalized fact.1 

But towards the end of the fifth century other 
forms of prose were available, and the scientific 
treatise became a possibility. Moreover, sophistry 
and rhetoric threatened to leaven all Greek literature 
and all Greek thought. From the close of this 
century for nearly one hundred years philosophic 
speculation was rapidly destroying the influence that 
medicine exerted in the direction of positive science. 
The aphorism became unpopular, even among the 
Coan physicians, and gave place to the rhetorical prose 
style characteristic of the early fourth century.? An 
attempt to revive it in its Heraclitean form, with all 
the obscurity and occult allusiveness of Heraclitus, 
was made by the author of Nutriment about the year 
400 n.c., but it was an experiment never repeated, 
and the aphorism, as a Greek literary form, died out, 
at least as far as medicine and science generally 
were concerned.® ’ 

One is accordingly tempted to believe, as at least 
a probable working hypothesis, that the aphorism 


1 Aphorisms served as ‘‘ heads of discourse” for lecturers 
and as ‘‘cram” books for students. <A love of fact apart 
from speculation seems naturally to express itself in aphoristic 
language. 

2°See, e.g., The Art and Regimen J. The lecturer's 
‘‘heads of discourse” also took another form, as we see 
from Humours, which is a work containing matter of this 
nature. 

3 Dentition is a possible exception. 
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was a common medium of medical thought in the 
fifth century, but was rarely employed later. 

For these reasons J am inclined to place the dates of 
nearly all the aphoristic writings in the Hippocratic 
collection between 450 and 400 z.c. The beginning 
of the period should perhaps be placed a little 
earlier, but were one of the works written much 
before 450 we should expect to find it marked by 
some of the characteristics of the Pindaric period, 
such as we, in fact, do find in the curious treatise on 
the Number Seven, which Roscher would date about 
480 B.c. 

If, therefore, one may be allowed to exercise the 
constructive imagination in this case, we may suppose 
that Prorrhetic I. was the first to be written. It 
may possibly not be original; it is perhaps a 
compilation from older material. Then came in- 
dependently Prognostic (not, of course, an aphoristic 
work) and Aphorisms,! or at least a great part of that 
composite book. Finally, the writer of Coan 
Prenotions embodied practically all Prorrhetic I. in a 
work intended to embrace the whole of prognosis 
in its general outlines. He borrowed extensively 
from Prognostic and Aphorisms—possibly from other 
books in our Hippocratic collection—and perhaps 
he knew, and made use of, works now no longer 
extant. The dates—they are purely conjectural— 
might be :—# 


1 Perhaps Aphorisms is somewhat older than Coan 
Prenotions ; possibly its author used a lost work used also by 
the writer of Coan Prenotions. One cannot be dogmatic or 
positive. 

* All that I have said must be taken in conjunction with 
my remarks (General Introduction to Vol. I. p. xxviii.) on 
publication in ancient times, 
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Prorrhetic I, 440 B.c. 
set Hira e 


Aphorisms 
Coan Prenotions 410 B.c. 


Vutriment, the latest aphoristic work of importance, 
was written about 400 B.c. 
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IV 
ANCIENT NURSING 


Ir is typical of the obscurity which veils many 
problems of ancient medicine that so little is told us 
of nurses and nursing. The conclusion we are 
tempted to draw from this silence is that the task 
of nursing fell to the women, whether slaves or free, 
of the household. The work of Greek women, 
important as it was, is rarely described for us, 
probably because it was not considered sufficiently 
dignified for literary treatment. This conclusion is 
not entirely conjectural, as we havessome positive 
evidence from the Economica of Xenophon.t But it 
is unsafe to dismiss the question without further 
inquiry. One piece of evidence is so strong that we. 
are forced to look farther afield for a true explanation 
of the problem. 

The clinical histories in the Epidemics contain 
fairly complete accounts of the symptoms which the 
patients experienced on the several days of their 
illness. It is true that all the histories are not 
equally full, and that gaps of greater or less size 
occur. But the fact remains that the detail is too 
great to have been observed by the medical attend- 
ant personally. He could not have spared the time 
from his other practice, We are not left entirely to 
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conjecture. Every now and then, by a chance 


allusion, we can tell that there were attendants 
waiting on the patient and reporting to the doctor. 
We may therefore assume that a great deal of the 
information given in the clinical histories is the 
result of their observations. It is information which 
in many instances required a trained eye, one quick 
to catch the essential and to anticipate the doctor's 
desire for the necessary information.! But there 
were no trained nurses; therefore there must have 
been present, or at least in the house, people with 
some medical qualifications, So far I have been 
reasoning deductively from the evidence given by 
Epidemics and Regimen in Acute Diseases. In another 
work of the Hippocratic collection, Decorum, a hint 
is dropped which enables us to turn our probable 
conclusion into something approaching a certainty. 
In that book the doctor is advised to leave a pupil 
with a patient.2 It is plain that such a course would 
be to the advantage of all concerned. The patient 
would have a skilled, or partially skilled, attendant 
who would perform, or at least superintend, the 
necessary nursing. The doctor had someone upon 
whom he could rely to’ carry out his orders and to 
report to him when necessary, thus saving him many 
troublesome visits. The pupil had a chance of gaining 
experience which was very important in a land where 
it was impossible to “ walk the hospitals.” The plan, 
therefore, had many advantages. It had also many 


1 The minute directions given in Regimen in Acute Diseases 
could not have been carried out by unskilled attendants. 
Only a doctor or partially trained student would have had 
the necessary skill and knowledge. 

* Chapter XVII 
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equally obvious disadvantages. The apprentice might 
be a mere beginner, and do more harm than good. 
The master physician could scarcely have had enough 
pupils to leave one with each patient who was 
seriously ill. The pupil himself must have gained 
only a limited experience. Perhaps the last point is 
not serious, as there were few really important 
diseases in ancient Greece ; but the combination of 
nurse and medical student is far from ideal, and the 
development of nursing as an independent pro- 
fession was a necessary preliminary to the triumph 
of modern surgery and of modern medicine. 


» 
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V 
ANCIENT MEDICAL ETIQUETTE 


Apart from a few chance passages in our ancient 
authorities, the only sources of information for 
ancient etiquette are Oath, Law, Physician, Decorum 
and Precepts. 

Of course in a sense there was no medical etiquette 
in ancient times. Etiquette implies pains and penal- 
ties for the offender, and there was no General 
Medical Council to act as judge and executioner. It 
has been thought that Oath implies the existence of 
a medical guild. This is most doubtful, and even if 
it be true, the guild had no power to prevent a 
sinning doctor from practising; it could merely 
exercise care in the selection of its members to be 
educated, 

The Greek physician obeyed the laws of etiquette, 
not through. fear of purfishment, but for love of his 
craft. The better sort of Greek was always an artist 
first and a man afterwards. The very name for 
etiquette, <baynootvn, shows that it was “ good 
form,” rather than a matter of duty, to obey the 
code of conduct laid down by custom. Etiquette had 


1 It is interesting to note that the ‘‘ great age” of Greek 
medicine has left us nothing about etiquette. The gradual 
decline of medicine and possibly the influx of slaves into the 
profession made it necessary later to put the rules of etiquette 
into writing. At first it was an unwritten code, with all the 
strength, as well as all the weakness, of unwritten codes, 
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nothing to do with the categorical imperative. Its 
rules implied “should” or “ ought,” never “ must.” 

Because its sanction was comparatively weak its 
scope was comparatively wide. If laws are going to 
be strictly enforced, they must be narrowed down 
to a minimum; if their observance is merely a 
matter of honour and decency, they can be made 
comprehensive. Ancient medical etiquette, accord- 
ingly, was of wider scope than modern; it included 
many things which would now be regarded as a part 
of good manners, and some things which come under 
the cognizance of the law of the land. 

Taking the five works mentioned above as our 
basis, we find that the cioyxypov was (a) bound to 
abstain from certain things, and (6) bound to perform 
certain others, 


(a) The cioyjywv ought not— 

(1) to give poison, or to be privy t® the giving 
of it; 

(2) to cause abortion ; 

(3) to abuse his position by indulging his sexual 
appetites ; : 

(4) to tell secrets, whether heard in the course 
of his practice or in ordinary conversa- 
tion ; } 

(5) to advertise, at least not in an obtrusive and 
vulgar manner ; ? 


1 Nowadays only what is learnt professionally must be 
kept secret. 

* The lecture or harangue (like that of the cheap-jack at 
a fair) was the ancient method of advertising. See the dis- 
couragement of the erfdectis in Precepts. To act as state- 
doctor gratis was a method of advertising to which no stigma 
was attached. 
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(6) to operate—a rule which came into vogue 
after the “great” period of Greek 
medicine, though the exact date is very 
uncertain.+ 


(6) The etoyjpwv was bound— 

(1) to call in a consultant when necessary ; 

(2) to act as consultant when asked to do so; 

(3) to take the patient’s means into account 
when charging a fee; 

(4) to be clean in person, in particular to abstain 
from wine when visiting patients ; 

(5) to cultivate a philosophic frame of mind 
(dignity, reserve and politeness).? 


Galen’ tells us that a surgeon often concealed the 
person of his patient, not for reasons of modesty, 
but to prevent other professional doctors present 
from learning any methods he wished to keep secret. 
So it was apparently no part of etiquette, though it 
is nowadays, to make public all new discoveries. 

Medical etiquette was and still is intended to 
protect the patient and to maintain the dignity of 
the profession. The latter is perhaps the more 
important consideration’ nowadays ; in Greek times 
it was rather the welfare of the patient. 

The chief difference between ancient etiquette 
and modern is the absence in ancient times of a 
strong, external force controlling professional con- 
duct. The moral sanction of ancient etiquette 


1 See the Introduction to Oath in Vol. I. 

* The author of Zpidemics J. and J/I., to judge from the 
style of his work, must have possessed these qualities in a 
marked degree, 


% See Kiihn XVIII. Pt. I1., pp. 685 foll. 
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accounts for its comprehensiveness ; along with the 
absence of medical degrees or diplomas it accounts 
for the prevalence of quackery. Between the 
scientific physician and the quack there is now a 
great gulf fixed, but in Greek times quackery and 
scientific medicine shaded into one another. Pre- 
cepts shows us plainly that in the lower ranks of the 
profession quackery was common, and, although con- 
demned by the best minds, it did not prevent a man 
from competing with genuine physicians in ordinary 
practice.! 

1 [— may perhaps be allowed to refer to my paper, read 
before the Royal Society of Medicine in January, 1923, in 


which the question of ancient medical etiquette is discussed 
more fully. 
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Ir is not uncommon to hear people say that they 
“do not believe in medicine,’ and that “ doctors 
are of no use.” But unless they are Christian 
Scientists or similar faddists they call in a physician 
when they are really ill, thus proving that their 
remarks are not the expression of their truest 
opinions, 

But in the time of Hippocrates medicine, in spite 
of its recent progress, had not yet made good its 
position, even among educated men. The evidence 
to show this is overwhelming; I need merely men- 
tion the remarks in Regimen in Acute Diseases, the 
treatise called The Art, and the well-known hostility 
of Plato. 

What were the reasons for this da8orA7? The 
writer of Regimen in Atute Diseases puts it down to 
want of medical research ; many important points, 
he says, had not even been mooted by physicians, 
so that there were wide divergencies of opinion 
among practitioners. The author of The Art brings 
forward, and answers, two main objections to 
medicine: (a) there are some cases which the 
physician does not cure, and (6) some cases cure 
themselves without the help of a doctor, Plato’s 


1 (Chapter VIII) kairo: SiaBodny ye Exes BAn H Téxvn mpds 
Tov Bnuotéwy peydAny, ws uh Soneiv bAws inrpichy elvas. 
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chief criticism is that medicine prolongs useless 
lives; but we can see, wherever he refers to medical 
men, that he held them and their craft in no great 
respect. Plato disparaged arts (réyva), and the 
Greek physician was proud of what he called, with 
pleasing arrogance, “the Art.” 

We who can view the whole question in better 
perspective after the lapse of so many centuries see 
other reasons for the discredit from which medicine 
suffered. <A few of these it will be useful to examine, 
however briefly, in the hope that we may thus 
appreciate better the greatness of the Coan and 
Cnidian schools. - 

Quackery was common enough in the Hippocratic 
period, and probably infected all grades of the pro- 
fession except the highest. As no tests were 
required before a man could set up in private 
practice, unqualified doctors caused the whole pro- 
fession to fall into a certain amount Of disrepute. 
This disrepute would be increased, rather than 
diminished, by the charlatanism from which the 
temples of Asclepius were by no means free. 
Rational medicine suffered along -with the art of 
healing as a whole. 

Superstition was rampant in the ancient world, 
and even doctors were infected by the taint. It is 
true that there is no superstition in the Hippocratic 
collection, but it is attacked in two treatises. This 
attack implies that superstition was still a real 
danger. The danger was all the greater in days 
when medicine, w hile recognizing the psychological 
factor in treatment, could not yet distinguish legiti- 
mate suggestion and auto-suggestion from blind and 
stupid credulity. 
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But the worst enemy of rational medicine lay in 
its connections with philosophy and rhetoric. Greek 
philosophy in its earlier periods was highly specula- 
tive. This is as it should be, but it made philosophy 
a bad ally.1. Medical practice must not be based 
upon speculation, which, though it has its place in 
the progress of medicine, must be put to the test, 
not in ordinary practice, but on and by “martyrs 
to science.” Rhetoric, too, allied itself harmfully 
to rational medicine. Plato in the Gorgias? tells 
us under what disadvantage purely medical skill 
laboured as compared with very inferior qualifica- 
tions combined with the power of persuasion. 
Rhetoric enabled a quack to palm himself off as a 
trained physician. It is only when we remember 
the disastrous association of rhetoric with the arts 
and sciences, and its failure to keep strictly to its 
own province, that we can rightly understand Plato's 
antipathy to what is, after all, au attractive and 
useful accomplishment. It is more than doubtful 
whether the elaborate defence of medicine in The 
Art, with its graceful antithesis and oratorical force, 
did any good. Even a Greek, with all his love of 
argument, felt that actions speak louder than words, 
that cures, and not eloquent writing, really count. 

If we may judge from their writings in the Corpus, 
a true Coan and a true Cnidian were wonderfully 
free from all the faults 1 have mentioned. There 
is neither quackery in their works, nor superstition, 
nor “philosophy,” nor yet rhetoric. They were 
devotees of positive science. They had separated 

1 See on this point the Introduction to Ancient Medicine 
in Vol. I. 

# 456 B, C. 
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off medicine from all other branches of learning, so 
that it could be developed on its own lines, un- 
hampered by extraneous influences and unscientific 
practices and beliefs. But they suffered not only 
from the discredit cast upon the art of healing by 
ignorant or unscrupulous practitioners, but also from 
the 8:aBoA7 which sprang out of their own imperfec- 
tions. Medicine was yet in its infancy. and the 
scientific doctor, whether Coan or Cnidian, was a 
modest man and made no extravagant claims.! He 
fully realized that medicine could do little except 
remove as many of the hindrances as possible that 
impede Nature in her efforts to bring about a cure. 
But the multitude in Greece, like the multitude to- 
day, demanded something more spectacular. There 
is a tendency first to credit the physician with far 
greater powers than he possesses, and then to blame 
him because he can really do so little. Disappoint- 
ment breeds discontent. . 

In spite of all discouragement the Greek physician 
persevered. He had a lofty ideal, and he was proud 
of his art, with a sure confidence in its ultimate 
victory over disease. 


1 The writer of Ancient Medicine claims that medicine is 


merely a branch of the art of dieting, and grew naturally out 
of that art. 
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VII 
MEDICAL WRITINGS AND LAYMEN 


Greek activities were not so rigidly marked off 
into classes as are modern activities. Division of 
labour and specialization were less developed, and 
the amateur was not so sharply distinguished from 
the professional. 

In certain kinds of arts, indeed, the modern dis- 
tinction held; a carpenter, a smith or an armourer 
followed trades which without careful apprenticeship 
could not be prosecuted with success. But the wide 
scope of a citizen’s public duties often led him to 
pose as an authority on matters of which he was 
profoundly ignorant. 

Literature in particular tended to be amateurish, 
a tendency which was encouraged by the ease with 
which a man could become an author. In the days 
before printing anybody could “publish” a work 
without the expenditure of time and money that is 
now necessary. Much therefore was published which 
was amateurish, and often second-rate or careless. 

Medical literature appears to have suffered as 
severely in this way as any other. Almost anybody 
thought he was a fit person to write on medical 
subjects, even though like Plato he had received no 
medical training, Some of these efforts—probably 
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the best of them—are to be found in the Hippocratic 
collection. 

The popularity of medicine as a literary subject 
was of doubtful value to it as a science. Rational 
wedicine was struggling to assert itself, and found 
that the alliance of enthusiastic amateurs did more 
harm than good. I have already discussed the 
disastrous attempt of philosophy to embrace medical 
theory—disastrous because, instead of adapting 
philosophy to medicine, it tried to adapt medicine 
to philosophy. Another enemy in the guise of a 
friend was rhetoric. It happened that rational 
medicine was at its best just at the time when 
sophistry was moulding that beautiful but artificial 
style which exercised such a potent influence upon 
Greek prose. As far as we can see, the great 
physicians were unaffected by sophistry, but sophistry 
could not refrain from tampering with medicine, 
The student must not be led by the extravagance 
of Ermerins, who postulates “sophists’”’ as the 
authors of a great part of the collection, into the 
opposite error of minimizing the sophistic! character 
of certain treatises. : 

Of the treatises that show this characteristic the 
chief are The Art, Breaths,” and Nature of Man (down 
to the end of Chapter VIII). The first defends the 
thesis that there is an art of medicine; the second 
tries to prove that zvejua is the cause of diseases ; 


' By ‘‘sophistry” here I mean a toying with philosophy 
and an artificial style of writing which is associated with the 
school of Gorgias. 

2 In Vol. IL. I called this treatise (wep) gucav) Airs, 
before I realized the difficulty of finding the best English 
equivalent. ; 
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while the third maintains the doctrine of four 
humours, against those who said that man was 
composed of a single substance. 

It is hard to believe that any one of these was 
written by a professional physician. It is not that 
the works contain doctrines which no practitioner 
could have held, although some of the doctrines 
put forward are rather strange. The main reason 


- for supposing that they were written by laymen 


is that the centre of interest is not science but 
rhetorical argument. The Art especially is so full 
of the tricks of style that we associate with Gorgias 
and his school that Gomperz is convinced that it 
was written by Protagoras himself Professor 
Taylor? points out that there are many Hippocratic 
works in which the main interest is philosophy. 
“The persons who play with them (z.e. the words 
idéa and eidos) are the speculative philosophers, 
the Hegels and Schellings of their day, to whom 
medicine is not interesting for its own sake, or as 
a profession by which they have to live, hut as a 
field in which they can give free scope for their 
love of Naturphilosophie and propound undemonstrable 
theories about the nunfber and nature of the ulti- 
mate kinds of body, and support them by biological 
analogy.” 

The distinction between lay and professional being 
ill-defined, it is impossible in all cases to decide 
confidently whether the writer was a physician or 
a sophist; a man in fact might very well be both. 
I think, however, that an unbiassed reader would 
say that the three works I have mentioned were 

1 See Die Apologie der Heilkunst s.v. ‘‘ Protagoras,” p. 179. 

4 Varia Socratica, p. 225. 
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written by laymen, if at least by “laymen”’ is meant 
a man who may incidentally know something about 
medicine, while his main interest lies elsewhere. 

That works of no value to medicine should find 
their way into the Hippocratic collection is not 
strange. I have given! reasons for holding that 
this collection represents the library of the Coan 
school. Such a library would not be confined to 
purely technical treatises, and might well contain 
books which, while of no medical value, were of 
great medical interest. Perhaps some were pre- 
sentation copies from sophistic admirers of the chief 
physicians of the school. 


~ 


1 Vol. I. pp. xxix, and xxx. 
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VIII 
LATER PHILOSOPHY AND MEDICINE 


Durine the fifth century B.c. philosophy made a 
determined effort to bring medicine within the 
sphere of its influence, and to impose upon it the 
method of imoféces. Typical of this effort are 
Nutriment (Vol. I.), and Breaths, which is included 
in the present volume. 

This effort of philosophy was violently opposed 
by the chief adherents of the rational school of 
medicine, and we still have in Ancient Medicine a 
convincing statement of the position held by the 
empirics. 

Why was medicine so determined to throw off 
the incubus? Simply because an attempt was being 
made to impose @ priori opinions upon physical 
science, which has a method of its own quite in- 
compatible with unverifiable speculation. Medicine 
was here face to face with a deadly enemy. 

A hundred or more years after Nutriment was 
written another wave of philosophy swept over 
medicine, Its exact date cannot be fixed, but it 
probably did not begin until the third century B.c, 
was well advanced. 

But this second attempt to influence medicine 
was not resented, for philosophy had changed its 
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outlook. Ethics, conduct and morality were now 
its main interest, and in this sphere of thought 
philosophy had a better chance of success. Aristotle 
had laid the foundations of moral science, and had 
pointed out that the facts of this science are the 
experiences of our emotional life. Our speculations 
about these experiences are for the most part 
verifiable, and so the science stands on a sound 
foundation. Both the Stoics and Epicureans, while 
differing considerably both from Aristotle and from 
each other in their views about the summum bonum, 
were at one in that they considered conduct to be 
the main thing in human life. 

So we find that both schools tried to discover 
what the conduct of the ideal physician should be 
in the practice of his profession, Precepts is distinctly 
Epicurean, both in its epistemology? and general 
outlook ; Decorum and Law are Stoic, at least they 
must have been written by authors’ both well 
acquainted with Stoic modes of thought and 
favourably inclined towards them. 

In thus insisting upon the moral side of a 
physician’s work these later philosophers—or per- 
haps it would be more accurate to call them adherents 
of the later philosophy—made no small contribution 
to medical etiquette. In Greece at any rate this 
etiquette did not aim mainly at promoting the 


1 I do not mean to say that the old mistake of the fifth 
century had disappeared —we have but to read the history of 
pneumatism to disprove that—but a new aspect of philosophy 
now became prominent. 

* The writer of Precepts seems eager to point out that the 
Epicurean theory of knowledge was very similar to the 
standpoint of empiric medicine. 
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material interests of the profession, but at raising 
the morality of its practitioners. 

Though we may smile at some of the trivialities 
in Precepls and Decorum, there is nevertheless much 
that is admirable. There are two sentences, one 
from each of these tracts, which have often seemed 
to me to sum up admirably the efforts of later 
philosophy to influence medicine. They are :— 


jv yap tapy pravOpwrin, raperte kal prorexvin.— 
Precepts VI. 
intpos yap Ppirdcodos iodGcos.—Decerum V. 
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IX 


THE MANUSCRIPT TRADITION OF THE 
HIPPOCRATIC COLLECTION 


Wuen I first began seriously to study the Greek 
medical writings, some sixteen years ago, I had no 
idea that the history of the text could be of much 
importance or interest except to professional palaeo- 
graphers. Even when I was writing the first volume 
of my translation for the Loeb Series I was some- 
what sceptical of the real value to a translator of 
Hippocratic textual criticism, and it was*only when 
I saw that the important, but strangely neglected, 
treatise Precepts could not be placed in its proper 
historical relationship, without a thorough examina- 
tion of the transmission of the text, that | realized 
how necessary it is for even a translator to master 
the problem as far as our imperfect knowledge 
allows us. A little has been achieved by Gomperz, 
Wilamowitz and the Teubner editors, but outside 
their labours there is still an “uncharted region” 
on to which some light at least must be thrown. 

Possibly the most important factor to remember 
about the transmission of the Hippocratic text is 
that the treatises composing it are practical text- 
books or scientific essays and not literary master- 
pieces. There were not the same reasons for keeping 
the text pure that were operative in the case of the 
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great poets, orators, historians and philosophers. 
The medical school of Cos would not regard its 
miscellaneous library with the veneration with 
which the Academy and the Peripatetics regarded 
the writings of Plato and Aristotle; and the later 
custodians of the Hippocratic books, the librarians 
of Alexandria and of other centres of learning, were 
not as solicitous about them as they were about the 
text of, say, Homer. On the other hand, there was 
a succession of medical students and practitioners 
who needed copies of these books for practical 
purposes, and were quite content if they could be 
supplied with handbooks containing the informa- 
tion they required, even though these were textually 
inaccurate. To what lengths this textual corruption 
might go is well shown by some of the late Latin 
translations, for instance that in the library of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge. . I have examined this 
manuscript personally, and the text is almost un- 
recognizable. 

Of course many manuscripts continued to give a 
comparatively pure text. But at some time or other, 
probably before Galen,1 the manuscripts resolved 
themselves into at least two classes, one of which 
differs from the other in the order of words, 
and in slight alterations (e. g. xauvwv or doGevéwy for 
voréwv) which make no essential difference to the 
general sense. 

Both classes of manuscripts contain a large number 
of glosses. It is obvious that few authors were so 
likely to collect a crop of glosses as were the medical 

1 Galen mentions readings belonging to both classes of MSS. 
See ¢.g. my notes on Leyimen in Acute Diseases LVI. and 
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writers. Every reader would be tempted to annotate 
his copy, and any annotation might find its way into 
the text. A careful comparison of A with the other 
manuscripts shows that the latter contain scores 
of glosses, and we may be sure that A, our purest 
authority, must contain many others that we cannot 
eliminate by reference to other documents, but only 
by careful subjective criticism. 

So at the present day there are roughly two 
classes. One class, in spite of many atrocities of 
spelling, gives a text which, both in dialect and in 
sense, isin some 70 per cent. of the cases where 
differences arise greatly superior to that of the other 
class, which seems to have aimed more at smoothness 
and regularity, and to have adopted many Ionic 
forms, whether genuine or sham, from which the 
first class is comparatively free. 

To the first class belong, in particulag, A, 6, C’ 
and B. P 

To the second class belong M, V, and the later 
Paris manuscripts. 

The classes, as one might have expected, are not 
rigidly divided. A sometimes agrees‘ with M against 
V or with V against M. Moreover, sometimes the 
second class presents readings which are obviously 
more likely to be correct than those of the first. In 
not a few cases all the manuscripts agree in giving 
a reading which is most unlikely to be right. 
Nevertheless, the broad distinction between the two 
classes remains. 

In the older editions (Zwinger, Foes, Mack, ete.) 
there are recorded many variants from manuscripts 
now lost. As far as we can see these manuscripts 
belonged mostly to the second, or inferior, class, 
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This inferior class is divided into two main sub- 
classes, represented respectively by V and M. In 
the first the works appear roughly in the order in 
which they are given in the V index, namely épxos, 
vopn0s, Ghopirpol, Tpoyvwattxov, mepl diaitns b&éwy, Kar’ 
intpetov, wept dypov x.7.X. See Kiihlewein I. xv. and 
Littré I, 529. The other class tends to reproduce the 
order given by M, namely, dpxos, vouos, rept réxvys, 
wep dpxains intpixns, Tapayyedlat, Tept edoynuocvyys, 
«7.r. See Kiihlewein I. xix. 

How good a test of the tradition the order of the 
works may be is well shown by my experience of 
the manuscript Holkhamensis 282. The librarian 
of the Earl of Leicester, to whom the manuscript 
belongs, sent me a list of the works which it contains, 
and it was obvious that the order was for the first 
half of the manuscript that of V. When the manu- 
script was afterwards sent to Cambridge for my 
inspection, it occurred to me that, the order of the 
treatises being the same, the manuscript was prob- 
ably allied to V. So I chose some thirty test 
passages from V where that manuscript differs from 
A or M. In every instance Holk, 282 had the 
same reading, even miisspellings and the lacuna in 
Airs Waters Places Il, (after Wvypd). We are not 
perhaps justified in saying that Holk. 282 was copied 
from V, but the two must be very nearly allied.t 


1 I did not know of the existence of this manuscript when 

I wrote Vol. I., so perhaps some description of it may not be 
out of place, as Baroccian 204 and Holkhamiensis 282 are the 
only important manuscripts of Hippocrates in Great Britain. 
It is written on European paper ina careful but rather diffi- 
cult hand. Octavo and unfoliated, The date is approxi- 
mately 1500 4.p., and it was probably written in Italy. Dr. 
F. C. Unger (Mnemosyne LL., Part I., 1923) does not think it 
li 
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Besides these authorities, which may be considered 
primary, we have also the surviving works of Erotian 
and Galen, which may be considered of secondary 


actually copied from V, and this is probably true of ep} 
xapdins, the only part Dr. Unger has yet seen. In many 
places however the likeness between the two is almost 
startling. The manuscript contains (after a glossary) apopr- 
cyol. mpoyvworikdy. mpds Kyidlas yvduas. Kat inrpeiov. mepl 
ayuav. mepl UpOpwrv. mepl tav ev Keparh Tpwudrwy. ep) 
aépwv vddrwy Témwy. ep emidnuiav. mepl pias avOpdrov. 
wept piaotos matdlov: ep) yovijs. mepl éwraunvov. mepl oxta- 
utvov. mepl rérwv tay cata &vOpwrov. wep intpov. ep) Kpiolwr. 
mepl kapdins. wep) capk@v. mepl adévwy ovdAouertns. Tepl ava- 
rouns. mepl mapOeviwy. mepl ddovTopuias. ‘yuvaikelwy a and B. 
mep| apdpwv. wep) eykatatopijs matdlov. 

Baroccian 204 isa very legible fifteenth century manuscript. 
The order of the treatises it contains is that of the M class. 
Holkhamensis 282 is closely allied to Vaticanus Gr. 276; 
Baroccian 204 is similar to Marcianus Venetus 269. 

Baroccian 204 is 30°5 em. by 22°5 cm. ; the scribe wrote forty 
lines to the page, leaving a wide margin. Although the 
writing is not very large, and there is but a small space 
between the lines, it is, next to 6, the easiest manuscript to 
read of those that I have seen. The writer of the part I 
examined (there are many hands) has a habit of placing two 
dots over iota, and sometimes over upsilon. 

The value of Baroccian 204 to the textual critic may 
perhaps be estimated from the following statistics. 

I have compared the readings of A, V and M with those of 
Baroccian 204 from the end of Prognostic (beginning at rhy 
xoAnv) to the beginning of Regimen in Acute Diseases (ending 
at Kal rota. vyiatvovow in Chapter IX). 

The title of Regimen in Acute Diseases agrees with that of 
M, except for the position of the author’s name, which is not 
first, as in M, but after dtéwy. It runs: epi d:alrns dtéwy 
‘Immoxpdrous: of d€ wept wricdyns: of Bt rpds ras Kvidlas yreuas. 
A’s title is ‘Immoxpdrous rep) mricdyns: V's ‘Immoxpdtous mpds 
ras kvidlas yepuas 7} wept wricdyys, 
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value. With regard to these I have little to add to 
what has been put so well by I. Ilberg in the second 
chapter of the introduction to the Teubner edition 
ee memoria secundaria). I would remark however 
that :— 


(1) Galen’s comments sometimes seem to imply 
that the differences between the A group 
and the MV group existed in his day ; 

(2) Galen’s explanations sometimes seem to apply 
to readings now lost. See for instance my 
note on Regimen in Acute Diseases XXXII. 


The remarks I have just made are the result of 
independent study of (a) recorded readings and (6) 
manuscripts or photographs of manuscripts. As far 
as it is possible I have kept my mind uninfluenced 
by the labours of Gomperz, Nelson and Ilberg. If 
my results confirm theirs they are probably right; 
in so far as I may disagree 1 am probably wrong. 


In the eighty lines thus compared : 


(1) Baroccian 204 agrees with M as against AV in 24 
places ; r 
(2) It agrees with MV as against A in 17 places ; 
(3) It agrees with AM as against V in 2 places ; 
(4) It agrees with AV as against M in 1 place ; 
(5) It agrees with A as against MV in 2 places. 
In one place only is it peculiar. At the end of Prognostic it 
has 7@ ph ob where M has 7d /// wh od. 

There seems to be a great similarity between Baroccian 204 
and Paris 2254 in the passage indicated above. 

My heartiest thanks are due to the Earl of Leicester and 
to Mr. GC. W. James, his librarian; to the officials of the 
Cambridge University Library; and to Dr. Minns for his 
kind help in dating Holkhamensis 282 for me, 
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The results to which I have come are :— 

(1) The readings of the A, 0, C’ class are ceteris 
paribus to be preferred to those of the MV 
class. 

(2) We cannot hope to restore the text beyond 
reaching the best textual tradition current in 
the time of Galen. Occasionally even this 
aim cannot be reached. 

(3) It is futile to attempt to restore the exact 
dialect actually written by the authors. They 
probably did notall write exactly the same kind 
of Jonic, as it was a literary and not a spoken 
dialect as far as medicine and science generally 
are concerned. It is more than futile to think 
that we know whether the author wrote e. g. 
TOLS, TOLTL OY TOLoL. 


When I translated Precepts in Vol. I. I was forced 
to rely upon the collations which Cobet an@(I believe) 
Daremberg made for Ermerins and Littré. I have 
now an excellent photograph of M, the only first- 
class manuscript containing Precepts. The strange 
words and constructions I have noticed on pages 308 
and 309 of Vol. I. are in general confirmed. I must, 
however, note one or two points. 


(1) In Chapter XII M reads clearly toropeopévny 
for the monstrosity toroptevpévny of the vul- 
gate. 

(2) In Chapter IX M reads péya av texprprov 
pavein peya Svv rH ovaty THs Téexvyns. This seems 
to suggest that the clause was copied from 
Chapter V of the treatise zepi réyvns in the 
form péya texunpiov TH ovoiy, Which in some 
MS. or MSS, appeared as rexprjpwov péya. 
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Then a later scribe, combining, wrote péya 
TEKUNplov peya TH ovoiy, A later scribe 
thought that the second péya was perd, and 
he or a still later scribe changed pera to Sv 
because of the dative following. 


(3) In Chapter I, where the vulgate has jv ra 


éerixeipa exopilovto, the scribe of M began to 
write an y, and then changed this to his 
contraction for «. Dr. Minns confirms my 
view after inspection of the photograph. 
Apparently, then, the scribe of M had jv 
before him, and changed it to ei when he saw 
the indicative following. 


(4) In the other places, so far as I can see, M 


agrees with the vulgate, having jv S82 xatpds 
ein in Chapter VI, and pi) «in éravpacOac in 
Chapter II. It is suspicious however that in 
both cases the optative is that of the verb 
eiut. I suggest that the author wrote in both 
cases 7}, that a later scribe “ionized” to éy, 
and a later one still read this as «ij. But in 
two other places (see section 7) M has iv 
with optative. 


(5) On the whole, however, my view is confirmed 


that the work is very late, and was probably 
written by an imperfect Greek scholar. The 
negative pi is ousting ov, and the strange 
readings 6 av épéw (VIII) and dra ay kal 
érirratyoayu (XIII) occur in M, except that 
érne is written (correctly) instead of zou. 


(6) In Chapter II (end) M has per’érpnéins, thus 


confirming my conjecture, 


(7) I give here the chief variants M shows in 


Precepts other than those already noted. 
lv 
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Vol. I. p. 312, 1.10. radra after dxotws. 

1. 15. jv omitted, 

1.16. yap after eipioxerat. 

1.18. Hv after diow. 

4,1. 10. hy re 8oxoém. 
6,1. 6. trobjon,, not broPjcets. 

1. 9. Hv db for év d€et. 

At the beginning of Chapter V the manuscript 
shows s many smudges and signs of disturbance. 
mpoxpivovtes occurs again after KoAdows. The 
reading a little later (p. 318 top) is 7deAdiopevws 
(corrected to 7deAdirpévos) intpevor riorer 7) 
arepapvint. n 

p. 322, Chapter VIII. apa (not wept) on- 
pains. <A little later on, 00d Hv Tus . . . 
KeAevor. 

p. 326 (top). wari te mavrne te Kal raont 

- dednproupynpevne al) no GubLplteED hi 
ay a av yevyrae Tl. 2 

Chapter X.  xexryoa: and (lower) raon for 
Tao. 

p. 328, Chapter XIII (1. 4). Avucys corrected 
to Aowins. j 

1.12. €vAdAOyour airjoay 8 av. 
Bovobnv is at the end of a line, 
and smudged. 

1,18. pyre (second hand apparently 
pera) yeporpiBins arpepornre. 

Chapter XIV. gvveorapévys. 

p. 330 (top). Second hand has a correction 
kxw (?) over éyxetpetv and then vocéovros 
occurs for rod Kapvovros. 

p 330,1. 14. apzrovAds corrected to TOpl- 

_ Tovhi) by second hand. 
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117. The first hand had ép2d- 
Onow corrected by the second 
hand,! who has apparently tried to 
change the y to s. 
p- 332. tpozos is read, not rozos. 


Tue Orper oF THE Books IN THE MANUSCRIPTS 


Tue order of the treatises in our manuscripts is a 
good clue to the “family” to which any particular 
manuscript belongs. I have already noticed the help 
this truth afforded in the study of Holkhamensis 282. 
It may therefore be useful to give the order in which 
the works are arranged in our most valuable manuscripts. 

One truth at least cannot escape our notice. The 
«V”’ type and the “ M” type are very clearly marked, 
and most of the less important manuscripts conform 
more or less exactly to one or the other of these types. 
A combination of these two classes of manuscripts gave 
us our “ vulgate”’ text. 

It is also probable that each separate order (M, V, 
and so on) represents a different “collection” of Hippo- 
cratic works. Possibly some of these orders go back to 
the days of the great libraries at Alexandria and other 
places, and represent the order of the rolls in the book- 
cases. 


A (Paris 2253) 


1. Coan Prenotions. 7. Nature of Man. 
2. Ptisan. 8. Breaths. 

3. Humours. 9. Places in Man. 

4. Use of Liquids. 10. Ancient Medicine. 
5. Address at the Altar. ll. Epidemics I. 

6. The Art. 


1 I am not sure whether the correcting hand is the same as 
thet of the original scribe, but I think it is not. 
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Vindobonensis med. IV (6) 


1. Internal Affections. 8. Regimen LI. 

2. Affections. 9. Regimen III. 

3. Sacred Disease. 10. Dreams. 

4. Diseases I. 11. Diseases of Women I. 
5. Diseases III. 12. Diseases of Women II. 
6. Diseases II. 13. Nature of Women. 

7. Regimen I. 


Laurentianus 74, 7 (B) 


l. Surgery. 3. Articulations. 
2. Fractures. 4. Wounds in the Head. 


Marcianus Venetus 269 ¢(M) 


1. Oath. 26. Critical Days. 
2. Law. 27. Aphorisms. 
3. The Art. 28. Prognostic. 
4. Ancient Medicine. 29. Regimen in Acute Diseases 
5. Precepts. 30. Breaths. . 
6. Decorum. 31. Instruments of Reduction. 
7. Nature of Man. 32. Nature of Bones. 
8. Generation. 33. Fractures. 
9. Nature of the Child. 34, Surgery. 
10. Articulations. 35. Excision of the Foetus. 
1l. Humours. 36. Diseases of Women I. 
12. Nutriment. 37. Diseases of Women II. 
13. Sores. 38. Barrenness. 
14. Sacred Disease. 39. Swperfoctation. 
15. Diseases I. 40. Seven Months’ Child. 
16. Diseases II, 41. Light Months’ Child. 
17. Diseases III. 42. Diseases of Girls. 
18. Diseases IV. 43. Nature of Women. 
19. Affections. 44, Dpidemics VI. 
20. Internal A ffections, 45. Bpidemics VII. 
21. Regimen I. 46. Letters. 
22. Regimen II. 47. Discourse on Madness. 
23. Regimen III. 48. Decrce of the Athenians. 
24. Dreams. 49. Speech at the Altar. 
25. Sight. . 50. Speech of the Envoy. 
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The Index in Vaticanus Graecus 276 (V) 


This index appears in V before the works themselves. 


1. Oath. 32. Sevens. 
» 2. Law. 33. Critical Days. 
3. Aphorisms. 34. Sores. 
4, Prognostic. 35. Deadly Wounds. 
5. Surgery. 36. Withdrawal of Missiles. 
6. Practures. 37. Hemorrhoids. 
7. Articulations. 38. Fistulae. 
8. Wounds in the Head. 39. Purges. 
9. Airs Waters Places. 40. Hellebore. 
10. Lpidemics. 41. Clysters. 
ll. Nature of Man. 42. Glands. 
12. Nature of the Child. 43. Instruments of Reduction. 
13. Naiure of Generation. 44. Nature of Bones. 
14, Swperfoetation. 45. Sight. 
15. Seven Months’ Child. 46. Heart. 
16. Bight Months’ Child. 47. Cottion. 
17. Diseases of Girls. 48. Fleshes. 
18. Nature of Women. 49. Crisis. 
19. Dentition. 50- Prorrhetic J and IZ, 
20. Places in Man. 51. Coan Prenotions. 
21. Diseases of Women. 52. Humours. 
21. Barrenness. 53. Natures. 
23. Hacision of the Foetus. 54. Ancient Medicine. 
24. Use of Liquids. 55. The Art. 
25. Nutriment. 56. The Physician. 
26. Regimen. ? 57. Precepts. 
27. Regimen in Health. 58. Decorum. 
28. Diseases. 59. Anatomy. 
29. Affections. 60. Letters. 
30. Internal A ffections. 61. Speech at the Altar. 
31. Sacred Disease. 62. Speech of the Envoy. 


Vaticanus Graecus 276 (V) 


Oath. 6. Surgery. 

Law. 7. Fractures. 

. Aphorisms. 8. Articulations. 

. Prognostic. 9. Wounds in the Head. 
. Regimen in Acule Diseases. 10. Airs Waters Places. 
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11. Lpidemics. 24. Superfoetation (repeated 
12. Nature of Man. see above). 

13. Nature of the Child. 25. Lxcision of the Foetus. 
14. Generation. 26. Physician. 

15. Superfoetation. 27. Crises. 

16. Seven Months’ Child. 28. Heart. 

17. Bight Months’ Child. 29. Fleshes. 

18. Girls. 30. Glands. 

19. Nature of Women. 31. Anatomy. 

20. Dentition. 32. Letters. 

21. Places in Man. 33. Decree of the Athenians. 
22. Diseases of Women. 34. Speech at the Altar. 

23. Barrenness. 35. Speech of the Envoy. 


Paris 2255 and 2254 (E and D) 
These two MSS. are complementary, 2255 being the first. 


2255 

1. Oath. 18. Regimen (three books). 
2. Law. 19. Dreams. 
3. Art. 20. Sight. = 
4. Ancient Medicine. 21. Critical Days. 
5. Precepts. 22, Physician. 
6. Decorum. 23. Fleshes. 
7. Natureof Manand Regimen 24. Dentition. 

in Health. 25. Anatomy. 
8. Generation. 26. Heart. 
9. Nature of the Child. 27. Glands. 
10. Articulations. 28. Places in Man. 
11. Humours. 29. Airs Waters Places. 
12. Nutriment. 30. Use of Liquids. 
13. Sores. 31. Crisis. 
14. Sacred Disease. 32. Aphorisms. 
15. Diseases (four books). 33. Prognostic. 
16. Affections. 34. Wounds in the Head. 
17. Internal Affections. 35. Prognosis of Years, 


1 Littré remarks (I. p. 520): ‘‘Ceci est un fragment, mis 
hors de sa place, du traité des Airs, des Eaux et des Lieua, et un 
jndice de la maniére dont il arrivait aux copistes de déranger 
|'ordre d’un livre et de faire de nouveaux trait¢s.” 
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2254 


. Regimen in Acute Diseases. 


Breaths. 


. Instruments of Reduction. 
. Nature of Bones. 


Fractures. 
Surgery. 


. Bacision of the Embryo. 
. Diseases of Women. 

. Barrenness. 

. Swperfoetation. 

. Seven Months’ Child. 


. Eight Months’ Child. 

. Diseases of Girls. 

. Nature of Women. 

. Lxcision of the Foetus. 

. Prorrhetic (two books). 

. Pistulae. 

. Hemorrhoids. 

. Coan Prenotions. 

. Epidemics (seven books), 
. Letters. 


Paris 2146 (Index) 


Aphorisms. 
Prognostic. 

Surgery. 

Fractures. 
Articulations. 
Wounds in the Head. 


. Airs Waters Places. 
4 10. 
. Nature of Man. 

. Nature of the Child. 

. Nature of Generation. 

. Superfoetation. ? 
. Seven Months’ Child. 

. Bight Months’ Child. 

. Girls. 

. Nature of Women. 

. Dentition. 

. Places in Man. 

. Diseases of Women I.and LI. 
. Barrenness. 

. Excision of the Foetus. 

. Use of Liquids. 

. Nutriment. 

. Regimen I., L., III, and in 


Lpidemics. 


Health. 


SeDisenses ts. el la Lid. 
. Affections. 

. Internal Affections. 

. Sacred Disease. 

. Sevens. 

. Critical Days. 


Sores. 


. Deadly Wounds. 

. Withdrawal of Missiles. 
. Hemorrhoids, 

. Purges. 

. Hellebore. 

. Clysters. 

. Glands. 

. Instruments of Reduction. 
2. Nature of Bones. 

. Sight. 

. Heart. 

. Coition. 

. Fleshes. 

. Crisis. 

. Prorrhetic I., II, 

. Coan Prenotions. 

. Humours. 

. Nature. 

. Ancient Medicine. 

. The Art. 
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54. Physician. 58. Letters. 
55. Precepts. 59. Address at the Altar. 
56. Decorum. 60. Speech of the Envoy. 


57. Mind (rep) yvdéuns i.e. avarouys). : 


This list is practically the same as that of the index in 
Vaticanus 276. 


Paris 2142 (H) 


1. Oath. 25. Breaths. 

2. Law. 26. Instruments of Reduction. 
3. The Art. 27. Nature of Bones. 

4. Ancient Medicine. 28. Fractures. 

5. Precepts. 29. Surgery. 

6. Decorum. 30. Lacision of Hmbryo. 
7. Nature of Man. 31. Diseases of Women. 
8. Generation. 32. Barrenness. 

9. Nature of the Child. 33. Superfoetation. 
10. Articulations. 34. Seven Months’ Child. 
11. Humours. 35. Hight Months’ Child. 
12. Nutriment. 36. Diseases of Girls. 
13. Sores. 37. Nature of Women. 
14. Sacred Disease. 38. Hxcision Bf Foetus. 
15. Diseases. 39. Prorrhetic I., II. 

16. Affections. 40. Fistulae. 
17. Internal Affections. 41. Hemorrhoids. 
18. Regimen. 42. Coan Prenotions. 
19. Dreams. 43. Epidemics. 
20. Sight. 44. Letters. 
21. Critical Days. 45. Address at the Altar. 
22. Aphorisms. 46. Speech of the Envoy. 
23. Prognostic. 47. Decree. 


24. Regimen in Acute Diseases. 48. Letters of Democritus. 
This list conforms to the ‘‘M” type. 


The manuscripts Paris 2140, 2143 and 2145 (I, J and 
K) are very similar. I give here the list in 2145, 
It is of the “M”’ type. 


1. Oath. 4. Ancient Medicine, 
2. Law. 5. Precepts. 

3. The Arty 6. Decorum. 

}xii 


INTRODUCTORY ESSAYS 


7. Nature of Man with 26. Instruments of Reduction. 


Regimen in Health. 27. Nature of Bones. 
8. Generation and Nature of 28. Fractures. 

the Child. 29. Surgery. 
9. Nature of the Child. 30. Lxcision of the Embryo. 
10. Articulations. 31. Diseases of Women. 
Ll. Humours. 32. Barrenness. 
12. Nutriment. 33. Suwperfoetation. 
13. Sores. 34. Seven Months’ Child. 
l4. Sacred Disease. 35. Light Months’ Child. 
15. Diseases. 36. Diseases of Girls. 
16. Affections. 37. Nature of Women. 
\7. Internal Affections. 38. Lxcision of the Foetus. 
18. Regimen. 39. Prorrhetic (two books). 
19. Dreams. 40. Fistulae. 
20. Sight. 41. Hemorrhoids. 
21. Critical Days. 42. Coan Prenotions. 
22. Aphorisms. 43. Epidemics. 
23. Prognostic. 44. Letters. 
24. Regimen in Acute Diseases. 45. Address at the Altar. 
25. Breaths. 46. Speech of the Envoy. 
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1. Aphorisms. 14. Hight Months’ Child. 
2. Prognostic. 15. Places in Man. 

3. Regimen in Acute Diseases. © 16. Physician. 
4. Surgery. ¢ 17. Crisis. 
6. Fractures. 18. Heart. 
6. Articulations. 19. Fleshes. 
7. Wounds in the Head. 20. Glands, 

8. Airs Waters Places. 21. Anatomy. 

9. Epidemics. 22. Girls. 
10. Nature of Man. 23. Dentition. 

1. Nature of the Child. 24. Diseases of Women I, and II. 
.2. Generation. 25. Barrenness. 

13. Seven Months’ Child. 26. Lacision of the Foetus. 


This list down to Hight Months’ Child agrees with V, After 
‘his point it does not. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Tuts work has never been attributed to any author 
except Hippocrates, but we must remember that 
some modern scholars use the term “ Hippocrates ” 
in a somewhat peculiar sense. 

Its subject is the prognosis of acute diseases in 
general, which Hippocrates made his special pro- 
vince. I have dealt with prognosis already, and it 
only remains to say a few words about the manuscripts 
and editions. 

The chief authorities for the construction of the 
text are M, V, and a tenth-century manuscript! 
called 446 supplément ” by Littré and C’ by 
Kiihlewein. Holkhamensis 282, which I have ex- 
amined, is here practically identical with V, and has 
not helped towards the construction of the text. 
There is an invaluable commentary by Galen. 

C’ is carelessly written, being full of misspellings 
which often appear due to writing from dictation.? 
On the other hand, there are omissions which prove 
conclusively that a scribe’s eye passed from one word 
to another, omitting all the intervening syllables.3 
The obvious conclusion to draw is that both tran- 


1 Tt contains Prognostic, part of Aphorisms, Episile to Plolemy, 
and several works of Galen. See Littré II. 103. 
2 B.g. noo for jocov, em for 7, 4 for etm, aipeloOw for 
duclodee, etxperot for ae 
23 26, 45, 50. 
3 See ¢. g. pp- 23, ‘ 
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scription and dictation played their part in the 
carly transmission of the text. 

The text of C’ differs considerably from that of 
M and V. These very often agree when C’ pre- 
gents either a completely different version or else a 
different order of words. The remarkable point 
about the variations is that they rarely affect the 
sense to any appreciable degree. For instance, in 
Chapter I C’ has rév rowovréwy vooipatwv (sic), while 
M V have trav rabéwv rév Tovwovréwv. Similar variations 
are very common, and point to a time when the 
text was copied with close attention to the sense 
and with little care for verbal fidelity. One would 
be tempted to postulate two editions of the work 
were the variations of greater intrinsic importance. 
They are, however, in no sense corrections, and it is 
hard to imagine that the author would have taken 
the trouble to make such trivial alterations intention- 
ally. It is more probable that betweert the writer’s 
date and that of Galen there was a period when 
copies of Hippocrates were made without attention 
to verbal accuracy. From one of these are descended 
M and V, from another is descended C’. This lack 
of respect for the actual words of Hippocrates pro- 
vided that the general sense is unaffected may 
perhaps be connected with assimilation of the dialect 
of all the Hippocratic collection to an Ionic model. 
An age which did not scruple to alter words would 
probably not scruple to alter their form. 

It is not easy to decide whether C’ or M V repre- 
sents the more ancient tradition. A few variations, 
however, are distinctly in favour of C’, and I have 
adopted this manuscript as my primary authority 
in constructing the text. 
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There are, besides C’, twenty-one Paris manuscripts 
containing Prognostic. 

The early editions and translations, the first two 
translations being into Latin from the Arabic, are 
very numerous.!_ The dates show that from 1500 to 
about 1650 this work was used by doctors throughout 
Europe as a practical text-book.? The first English 
translation was written by Peter Low (London, 
1597), and was followed by that of Francis Clifton 
(London, 1734), of John Moffat (London, 1788), and 
of Francis Adams (London, 1849). Littré’s edition 
and translation in the second volume are among his 
best work, and the text of Kiihlewein is a great im- 
provement on all his predecessors’. I have adopted 
his principles of spelling while constructing an in- 
dependent text. 


1 Galen’s commentary is often added, as are also notes by 


more modern editors. 
2 See Littré Ii, 103-109. 
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IIPOPNOSTIKON 


I. Tov inrpav doKet pou dptarov elvan mpovoway 
emt Oevew" T poylvacKeov yap Kal Tporeywv 
Tapa TOIT’ VOTEOVGL TU TE TAPEOVTA, Kal TA TpO- 
yeyovota kal Ta pédAXovTa eoecOa, OKOGa TE 
Taparelrovaw ol aaOevéovtes éxdinyedpevos 
TLITEVOLTO Av LaAXrOY YLWoeDKEW TA TOV VOTELD- 
TOV TPHYypaTa, wWoTE TOAMaY émLTpPETTELY TOUS 
avO porous opas aUTOUS T@ INTO. THY 6é} Oe- 
pareiny dpiota av movéotTo TPOELe@s Ta evopueva 
€k TOV TapesvT@v TaOnparov. Uytéas pev yap 
Tolely dTavTas TOUS voaéovTas * advvaTOV: ToUTO 
yap Kal Tov TpoywooKe TA pédOVTA aTroB)- 
cec0ar Kpéocov av iv: érrevdr) S€ of avOpwrot 
am oOvncKovat, of perv Tply 7) KaXéTAaL TOV inTpoV 
UO THS iaxvos THS vovaov, of dé Kal eoxaned d- 
HEVvOL Trapaypr pa eTeMeUT TAY, ot pev Hmépny 
piav Sjaavres, ol b€ Onby Telova, x pov ov, Tp 
}) TOV intpov TH TEXYY 7 pos Exaa tov voonpa 
avtayovicacOat. yvavar® obv vpn THY ToLoO’TwY 


} For 5¢ Wilamowitz reads re. 

2 vooéovtas O': aabevéovras MV. 

3 yvevac Littré from Paris 2269: yvavra C’: ywdvra MV. 
» 
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PROGNOSTIC 


I. I norp that it is an excellent thing for a 
physician to practise forecasting. For if he discover 
and declare unaided! by the side of his patients the 
present, the past and the future, and fill in the gaps 
in the account given by the sick, he will be the 
more believed to understand the cases, so that men 
will confidently entrust themselves to him for treat- 
ment. Furthermore, he will carry out the treatment 
best if he know~ beforehand from the present 
symptoms what will take place later. Now to 
restore every patient to health is impossible. To 
do so indeed would have been better even than 
forecasting the future. But as a matter of fact men 
do die, some owing to’ the severity of the disease 
before they summon the physician, others expiring 
immediately after calling him in—living one day or 
a little longer—before the physician by his art can 
combat each disease. It is necessary, therefore, to 
learn the natures of such diseases, how much they 


1 TI try by this word to represent the preposition mpo- in 
the compound verbs, which means ‘‘before being told” in 
reference to 7a wapéovra and ra mpoyeyovdra, and ‘‘ before 
the events occur” in reference to Ta wéAAorTa Eceg Oat, mpdvoia 
is equivalent to mpdyvwors. 


IIPOTNQZTIKON 


20 voonpar ev tras puatas, OKOo Ov uTép THY Svva.pby 
elow TOV Twparov * Kal TOUT@Y THY mpovovay 
ex pavd dvev. ovTw yap av TL Oavpaforro dixalos 
Kal intpos ayabos av ei’ Kal yap ods olov Te 
mepuyives as é éTe “wadXov Av SUvasTO Suapurdacew 
€K metovos Y povov m poBovevopevos ™ pos eKaATTA, 
Kat TOUS drroBavevpévous TE wal coOnoopévous 

27 mMpoywweckeav Te Kal T poreyov dvairvos av ein. 

I. XKértecOar bé xpn @de €v TOLoW o&€ou 
VOONMATLV* TP@TOV MeV TO TPOTwWTOV TOU Vvoo€ov- 
TOS; el 6 povoy éoTl TOloL TMV byvawovror, padara 
dé, eb avo EWUT@* obTw yap dv ein dpua Tov, TO 
be evavTL@TaTOV TOU opotov Sevvdtatov. ely e 
av TO Tovovde: pls €ela, df>Oarpol KotdoL, Kpo- 
Tapor TUMTEMTMKOTES OTA ux pa Kal ouvertan- 
péva Kat ol AoBol TOV OT@V ATETT PAMMEVOL Kal TO 
déppa TO mepl TO T™poawmov oKANpOV » Kat TEpLTE- 

10 Tapévov Kal Kappanéov € éov' Kal TO Yo ma Tou ale 
TAVTOS ™ porwmou xwpov 7) pera éov.2 Av peut 
év a0XH, TIS voucou TO TOT wrmov TovobTov 7 Kab 
pnw olov te 4 Tolow dddovoe onpeloroe TUVTEK- 
paipesOat, emavepéa Gar xp» [?) HypoTrunKev é 
avO poros ho Ta THs Kouins eEvypacméva a> 
laxupas, a) paves Te exer avTov. Kal av peév Tt 
TOUT@Y OMoroYh, ooov vo miter Sewov elvau: 
Kpivetat O€ TadTa év ipépn Te Kal vuKTL, Hv dia 

1 


Tay ToLOvTwY vornudtwy OC’ (with misspelling): ra@v rabéwy 
tay TowoutTéewy MV. 

2 After cwudrwy all the MSS. have Gua 5€ wal ef Ti Geter 
tveatw év riot votcow. It is regarded as an interpolation 
by Kiihlewein. 

3 qv MV: «i CO’. « nev OC’: pev ody MV. 

5 qv Kiithlewein: ef C’: 7 MV. 
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exceed the strength of men’s bodies,! and to learn 
how to forecast them. For in this way you will 
justly win respect and be an able physician. For 
the longer time you plan to meet each emergency 
the greater your power to save those who have a 
chance of recovery, while you will be blameless if 
you learn and declare beforehand those who will 
die and those who will get better. 

IT. In acute diseases the physician must conduct 
his inquiries in the following way. First he must 
examine the face of the patient, and see whether it 
is like the faces of healthy people, and especially 
whether it is like its usual self. Such likeness will 
be the best sign, and the greatest unlikeness will 
be the most dangerous sign. The latter will be as 
follows. Nose sharp, eyes hollow, temples sunken, 
ears cold and contracted with their lobes turned 
outwards, the skin about the face hard and tense 

-and parched, the colour of the face as a whole being 
yellow or black.? If at the beginning of the disease 
the face be like this, and if it be not yet possible 
with the other symptoms to make a complete prog- 
nosis, you must go on to inquire whether the patient 
has been sleepless, whether his bowels have been 
very loose, and whether he suffers at all from hunger. 
And if anything of the kind be confessed, you must 
consider the danger to be less. The crisis comes 


1 The clause omitted by Kiihlewein, ‘‘and at the same time 
whether there is anything divine in the diseases,” is found 
in all MSS. It is contrary to Hippocratic doctrine, and to 
suppose that 7d @efov means Aoiwds has no Hippocratic 
authority, nor would a reference to plague be in place here. 

2 f.¢. very dark. Similarly péAava odpa is dark urine, of 
the colour of port wine, as I ought to have remarked in 
Vol. I, when translating Epidemics. So frequently. 
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Tavras TAS T popaa tas TO T poo wmov TovopTOV a 
dy Oe pendev TOUT@V $n pnde ev TO Xpove TO 
T PoELpn Leven KATAOT!), eldeva TOUTO TO. onpetov 
Oavaraddes éov.» av 6é Kal Tadatorepou €OVTOS 
Tob VOT MATOS }) Tpitatov2 To mpog@mov TowodTov 
7, mept TE TOUTWY émavepéa Pat, mepl @v Kal Tpo- 
TEpov éxédevaa Kal Ta ahha onpera oKxenrerat, 


Th te év TO oummavTe® copare Kal TH év Toe 


| bplarpoiow. iy yap my avyny pevyoow i) oa- 


30 


40 


44 


Kpowow dim poarpeTos y) Siaotpépavrar % 0 ETEpOS 
Tov érépov éNaoowy yivntar 1) Ta NEVKA épud pa 
laxoow i) TEALOVA 1) préBua pedava év avtotcup 4 
i) Apa patvortar mept Tas byrias y Kal evarwpev- 
pevor 4) eElaxXovres ?) EYKOLOL LoXUpOS ryevopevot ® 
TO Xpopua Tod TUL TAVTOS Tpoowrov TrAROLD- 
pévov, Tav’Ta TavTa Kad vopitery elvat Kal Onré- 
Opa. oKoteivy 5€ Ypn Kal Tas UTofgiotas TOV 
opOarpav év Tolaow brvocw: iv yap'te UTropat- 
vntat cup BarrAopévwv TOY BrEhapwv TOD NevKOd, 
pn ex Svappolns %) happaKkotocins €ovte 4) pn €l- 
tapéva oUTw KaGevdew, PadrAOv TO onpEtov Kal 
Oavatades oodpa. iy dé Kaper ROD yevyt at ?) 
medLovon © BrEpapov ) xEtdOs dt, pis pera TLVOS 
TOV AX\AwWY onpElor, eldevar xe? eyyds €ovTa TOU 
Gavatov: Gavatades dé Kal xethea aToNvopevae 
Kal Kpe“dpeva Kal ruxypa Kal ExhevKa yivopera. 
III. Kexdtpévov dé yp) KatadapBavecbar tov 


1 eidévar TovTo Td anuetoy Oavata@des edy. For this M has 
eidévar xp) eyyis edvta Tov Oavarov. 
2 After TptTaiou M adds TeTapratou, 
3 After vUpmayrt MV add rpocdmw nat ta ev r@. 
4 After adrotow MV add éxwou, 
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after a day and a night if through these causes the 
face has such an appearance. But should no such 
confession be made, and should a recovery not take 
place within this period, know that it is a sign of 
death. If the disease be of longer standing than 
three days! when the face has these characteristics, 
go on to make the same inquiries as I ordered in 
the previous case, and also examine the other 
symptoms, both of the body generally and those of 
the eyes. For if they shun the light, or weep 
involuntarily, or are distorted, or if one becomes 
less than the other, if the whites be red or livid or 
have black veins in them, should rheum appear 
around the eyeballs, should they be restless or pro- 
truding or very sunken, or if the complexion of the 
whole face be changed—all these symptoms must 
be considered bad, in fact fatal.2 You must also 
examine the partial appearance of the eyes in sleep. 
For if a part of the white appear when the lids are 
closed, should the cause not be diarrhoea or purging, 
or should the patient not be in the habit of so 
sleeping, it is an unfavourable, in fact a very deadly 
symptom. But if, along with one of the other 


_ symptoms, eyelid, lipror nose be bent or livid, you 


must know that death is close at hand. It is also 
a deadly sign when the lips are loose, hanging, cold 
and very white. 

III. The patient ought to be found by the 


1 7. ¢, if more than two complete days have elapsed. 
2 Or, ‘* if not fatal.” 
8 Or, ‘‘if not a very deadly symptom.” 


5 After ywdyuevo: M adds 4 af bWies abxuaoat Kal dAcumreis. 
6 After meAidvovy M adds } wxpdv. 
re 
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vooéovta bd Tod intpod él TO mAEUpoY TO SeEvov 
}) TO apiotepov Kal Tas YElpas Kal TOV TPaXNAOV 
Kal Ta oKédea _Odryov emiKeKapmpeva éyovTa Kab 
TO oupmay copa bypov Kel pevor * oUTw yap 
Kal ot WAEloTOL THY UyeawvovT@v KaTaxdivovTar 
dporae dé TOV kataxolov ai omoloraTar Tho 
TOV byeasvovteoy, Umtiov Oé Keio bar Kal Tas 
xetpas } kal Ta oKehea cxTeTapeva EXoVTA Hhooov 
ayabov. ef O€ kal TporreTHs yévorto Kal KaTap- 
péoe amo THs KrLYNS el TOUS modas, Sewdrepov 
€oTt TobTo éxelvou.” eb 6€ Kal yupvods Tovs 
Todas ebpioxotto EXOD 1) Beppovs Kapra éovTas 
Kab Tas xelpas ® Kal Ta oKédea do pdhos dvep- 
pippeva Kal yvuprd, KaKov duo pov yap on- 
paiver. Oavatddes 5é Kal TO Keynvota Kabevdew 
aiel Kal Ta oKéAEa UTTTIOU KELLEeVOU TUYKEKaMLMEVa 
elvas loxupas kal SiaTreTreypéva. él yaorépa 
dé KeioOar, © pn aiynbés eote Kal Pytaivovrs 
Kowwaa Bar oUTw, KaKov: 4 Tapahpootyny yap ® 
on paver ) OdvYynY TiVa TeV TeEpl Thy yaorépa 
ToTwv. avaxabitew de Bovreo0at Tov vooéovra 
Ths vovcov axpalovons movnpov yev ev raat 
tolow oot voonuaciy, KdkioTov be év Totct 
TEPLTVEY MOVLKOLT LY. odovTas be Tplev €v TUpETe, 
oKdT ore pn ouvnbés oti ato traldwr, pavixoy 
t Oavatades:® iy be Kal Tapappovéwy todTo 
Toth, ONO prov Kapta dy yiverat. 
1 After xeipas M adds kal roy rpdxnrov. 
2 rovTo éxelvov omitted by MV, 


5 After yetpas MV add kal roy rpdxnron 

* kaxdv is omitted by MV, 

5 For yap MV have twa followed by onualver } ddbvny ray 
dul thy mouniny TONWY. 
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physician reclining on his right or left side, with his 
arms, neck and legs slightly bent, and the whole 
body lying relaxed ; for so also recline the majority 
of men when in health, and the best postures to 
recline in are most similar to those of men in health. 
But to lie on the back, with the arms and the legs 
stretched out, is less good. And if the patient 
should actually bend forward, and sink foot-wards 
away from the bed,! the posture should arouse more 
fear than the last. And if the patient should be 
found with his feet bare without their being very 
hot, and with arms and legs flung about anyhow and 
bare, it is a bad sign, for it signifies distress. It is 
a deadly symptom also to sleep always with the 
mouth open, and to lie on the back with the legs 
very much bent and folded together. To lie on the 
belly, when the patient is not accustomed so to 
sleep when in health, is bad, for it signifies delirium, 
or pain in the region of the belly. But for the 
patient to wish to sit up when the disease is at its 
height is a bad sign in all acute diseases, but it is 
worst in eases of pneumonia. To grind the teeth 
in fevers, when this has not been a habit from 
childhood, signifies madness and death; and if the 
grinding be also accompanied by delirium it is a 
very deadly sign indeed. 


1 This means apparently that the patient cannot lie back, 
and so slips towards the foot of the bed. It perhaps corres- 
ponds to our ‘‘ sinking down in the bed” in a state of collapse 


or great weakness. 


® After @avara@des- the MSS. have, with slight variations, 
AAR xph mpordcyew klybuvov ex’ aupotépwy éerduevov. The 
sentence is deleted by Ermerins and transposed by Gomperz 

to after romoy (1. 22.), 
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TIPOTNQZTIKON 


“Ed«os 86, 2)v Te mpoyeyovoes TUX EXOV, ny Te 


30 Kal év TH vovcw ylunrar, KaTapave ave. ay yap 


32 


LO 
ll 


HEAD dTroneia Bat 6 dabevan, 7 po Tov Javatou 
}) TedOvov Kal Enpov & état i) @Ypov Kal oKANpOY. 

PVE Tept € xerpov popiis TOE ywooka:* ev 
TupeTolow ofeow  év mepimvevpovin at Kab év 
ppevitiar Kal €v cepararyinet 7 po TOU Tporwmov 
pepopevas Kal Onpevovaas 61a KEVIS kal K poKvoas 
amo TOV (mareoy dmotiNhovaas Kal Kappono- 
yeovoas” Kal aTO TOV TOLYwWY dyUpa aTOoTwCaSs, 
macas eivat Kakas Kal Oavat@ceas. 

V. Uvedpua 6€ muKvov pev eov movoyv cnuaiver 

preymovny €v Tolow vTép TaV PpevOv Ywptot- 
ow: méya 6€ avaTrveopevov Kal dLa TONAOD xpovou 
mapa poo wyny onpatver ® apuxpov o€ é€xTVE0- 
pevov eK TOV pray Kal TOD TTOMATOS or€O prov 
Kapra non yiverar. eUTrvolay be XPY vom Set 
KapTa peyarny Suva pu exew és oar piny ev 
Tab Totow o&éot voonpacty, oKdod op Tuperots 
éoTw Kal év TeroapdKovTa MEPNTL Kpiverar. 

VI. O¢ dé lOpares aplorou pe low év mace 
TolowW oF eau VOT} MaoLY, oKooo. av év hwEpyee 
Kpioiunor yivwvrat Kal Ted€ws Tod TUpETOD 
atahr\dcocwow. ayabol dé Kal oxocot dia Tav- 
TOS TOU T@MLATOS rylvOLevot am eberEav TOV av- 
Opwrrov eUTETETTEPOV pépovta To voonpa. ot 8 
av un) TOVT@Y TL direpyalovrat,s ou Nvauredées. 
KdKLiaTOL O€ o vuxpol Kal jLodvov mept THY 
Kepaday® ylvomevoe Kal Tov aUXEVA * oUTOL yap 
our pev ofet mupeT@ Oavatov onpaivovaw, ov 
mpnvtépw 34, pAKos vovaou. 


1 Before éy wuperoiaw the MSS. have gcoow or dxdaoiu, 
Wilamowitz deletes. 
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PROGNOSTIC, 11.—-v1. 


If the patient had a sore before. the illness, or if 
a sore arises during it, pay great attention; for if 
the sick man is going to die, before death it will be 
either livid and dry or pale and hard. 

IV. As to the motions of the arms, I observe the 
following facts. In acute fevers, pneumonia, phrenitis 
and headache,! if they move before the face, hunt in 
the empty air, pluck nap from the bedclothes, pick 
up bits, and snatch chaff from the walls—all these 
signs are bad, in fact deadly.” 

V. Rapid respiration indicates pain or inflamma- 
tion in the parts above the diaphragm. Deep and 
slow respiration indicates delirium. Cold breath 
from the nostrils and mouth is a very fatal sign 
indeed. Good respiration must be considered to 
have a very great influence on recovery in all the 
acute diseases that are accompanied by fever and 
reach a crisis in forty days, 

VI. In all the acute diseases those sweats are best 
that occur on critical days and completely get rid 
of the fever. Those too are good that occur all 
over the body, showing that the patient is bearing 
the disease better. Sweats without one of these 
characteristics are n6ét beneficial. Worst are the 
cold sweats that break out only around the head 
and neck ; for these with acute fever indicate death, 
with a milder fever a long illness. 


1 Obviously not ordinary headaches, but such as accompany 
high fever. 
2 Or, ‘‘if not deadly.” 


2 MV omit «al xappodoyeotoas but insert (before xa 
xpoxvdas) the words ral dxoxappodoyovoas. 

3 gnualver C’: 5ndot MY. 

4 arepydCwyrat C’ (with o for w): eepydowyrar MV, 

§ After xepaddy MY add xal 7d mpdowmov. 


10 


20 


MPOLTNQZITIKON 


Vil; ‘TrroxovSptov 8e a dpiorov wey avo duvov Te 
éov Kab parGaxov Kal opfanrov Kai én beEea Kal 
én dpratepa preypaivov dé Kal odvyny mapéxov 
a] évTeTapevov 7) avo Laos SvaKet pevov Ta b6&la 
Tos Ta dpiarepa, TavTa mavra puraccecbar 
xpn. et 6é Kal opury pos éveln €v TO vToxovdpio, 
@dpuBov on waiver n Tapa poo tun * adra Tous 
opOarpovs TOV TovouT ev émucaridety xp” mp 
yap ai eS TUKVA KLVEWVTAL, LaVviVval TOV 
KapvovTa | énris. 

Oidnpa dé év TO Umoxovpin o KAN pov TE éov 
Kal ém@wouvov KAKLO TOV per, él Tap’ amav ein TO 
imoyovspiov. et 6€ etn) év TO ETEp@ TAEUPO, 
aK wy OULOT Ep OV éoTw év TO €T apiotepa éov.” 
onpaiver 6€ Ta ToLadTA oldijpara éy apxi} jeev 
kivduvov Oavatou OAUYOXPOVLOV" i el éé umep- 
Barrow eiKoow npepas O TE TUpPETOS EXaY Kal TO 
oidnpa pen cabiarapevor, € és Slarrunow 17 Tpémerat. 
ylvetar O€ ToUTOLCLY ev TH TPwOTH TEpLodw Kal 
aipatos pei dua pov Kal Kapra. openrei arn’ 
érravéper Oat xP”; el Kepariy anyéovew 7%) ap- 
Prvoccovew: el yap ely TL ToUT@D,! evradba 
av pétrot. paddov 6€ totat vewtépotae TévTE Kal 
Tpinxovta éTéwy Tod aipatos Thy pHEw mpoc- 
déyveo Oat. 

6€ padOaka TOV oldnuatwv Kal avwduva 

kal TH SaxTUAM bTEiKOVTA Ypoviwtépas Tas 

Kplolas TovetTat Kal Hooov éxeivwv dewvdTepa 
1 For rdv kauvovra MV read rodrov. 


2 ésv Wilamowitz from édyr: of C’. Omitted by MV. 


8 After dAvyoxpéviov the MSS. read éseoGar, which 
W ilamowitz deletes. 
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PROGNOSTIC, vu. 


VII. It is best for the hypochondrium to be free 
from pain, soft, and with the right and left sides 
even; but should it be inflamed, painful, distended, 
or should it have the right side uneven with the left 
—all these signs are warnings. If there should be 
throbbing as well in the hypochondrium, it indicates 
a disturbance or delirium. The eyes of such patients 
ought to be examined, for if the eyeballs move 
rapidly you may expect the patient to go mad. 

A swelling in the hypochondrium that is hard 
and painful is the worst, if it extend all over the 
hypochondrium; should it be on one side only it is 
less dangerous on the left.! Such swellings at the 
commencement indicate that soon there will be a 
danger of death, but should the fever continue for 
more than twenty days without the swelling sub- 
siding, it turns to suppuration. Such patients in the 
first period experience epistaxis also, which is very 
beneficial to them. But one should ask them 
further if they have a headache or dimness of vision, 
for if one of these symptoms occur the disease will 
be determined in that direction. The epistaxis is 
more likely to happen when the patients are younger 
than thirty-five years. 

Swellings that are soft and painless, yielding to 
the finger, cause the crises to be later,? and are less 
dangerous than those just described. But if the 


1 The sentence implies that the swelling is more dangerous 
on the right; probably the first reference to appendicitis in 
Greek literature. 

2 Or, ‘‘to be more protracted.” 


4 For ei... totrwy MV read iy ydp tT: To10dTov ely 
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50 


54 


ITPOTNOSTIKON 


éotiv' ei O€ UmepBarrou éEjcovra Huepas O TE 
TUPETOS éyov Kal TO oidn pa /e1) Kabvatapevor, 
eurrvov écer Cat onpatver: Kat TodTO Kal 76 év 
Th adr Kothty KaTa 70 QaUTO. OKbdca pev OL 
ém@duva Té €oTW Kal oKnpa Kal peydna, 
onpatver Kivduvov Oavarou dduyoxpovion, oxoca 
dé parOana Te Kal avodvia Kal T® daxTUA@ 
mre Copmeva UmeiKel, Xpoveorepa. 

Tas 6€ amoatactas Hooov Ta €v TH yaoTpl 
oldnpata TotetTat TOY €v TOLoLY irroyovSptoowy, 
HKiaTa O€ TA UTOKATw TOD duparod és dS:aTrUNoWw 
TpéTreTat aipatos 6€ pHkiv uddoTa, eK TOD avo 
ToT@Y mpordéxecbar, amdvtwy 6é xp?) TOV 
ol6nwaT@v xpovetovT@y meph TabTa Ta YXwpia 
tbroacKkéntecOar Tas éuTruyoias. Ta é dtatrun}- 
para aoe xn, oxénrer Oar Ta évTevOev" oxdca Mev 
auTav ew TPETETAL, apiord eoTe ouLKpe Te €ovTa 
Kal ws ieee é&w exxrXlvovta Kal és oED a aT OKO- 
pvpovpevat ta dé peydra Te eovta Kal TAAaTEA 
Kal HKLaTA és 0&0 dmoxopupovpeva KAKLOTQ" oKooa 
b€ Eow pyyvuTat, aprta eorey, & 70 Ew Xeople 
pndev ET LKOLVOVEL, aha éoru mpooeatahpeva 
Te Kal avodsuva Kal OmoX poor dmay TO €&w X@ptov 
paiverat. 70 d€ mvov dpua tov éotiv evKOV Te 
Kal Aelov Kal ouarov Kal ws Heiata Sva@bdes* TO 
d€ €vayTlov TO TOLOVTW KAKLGTOD. 

VIII. Of b€ Bdpwres of x TOY dFéwY vooNUA- 
TWY TAVTES KaKOl’ OUTE Yap TOD TUpOdS aTradAdC- 
govow émwouvol Té cia. Kapta Kal Oavatwdees. 
apxovTat dé of meta rou aro TMV KEVEWIMY TE Kal 
Tis dag vos, ol O€ ral amo Tob iraros, OKdgoIct 


pev ouv eK TOV KEV EWU al apxat Kal THS oodvos 
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PROGNOSTIC, vu.—vin. 


fever continue longer than sixty days, and the swell- 
ing does not subside, it is a sign that there will be 
suppuration, and a swelling in any other part of the 
cavity will have the same history. Now swellings 
that are painful, hard, and big, indicate a danger 
of death in the near future; such as are soft and 
painless, yielding to the pressure of the finger, are 
of a more chronic character. 

Abscessions are less frequently the result of swell- 
ings in the belly than of swellings in the hypo- 
chondria; least likely to turn to suppuration are 
swellings below the navel, but expect hemorrhage, 
most probably from the upper parts. But whenever 
the swellings in these regions are protracted one 
must suspect suppurations. Collections of pus there 
ought to be judged of thus. Such of them as turn 
outwards are most favourable when they are small, 
and bend as far as possible gutwards, and come to 
a point; the worst are those which are large and 
broad, sloping least to a point. Such as break 
inwards are most favourable when they are not 
communicated at all to the outside, but do not pro- 
ject and are painless, while all the outside appears ot 
one uniform colour. The pus is most favourable that 
is white and smooth, uniform and least evil-smelling. 
Pus of the opposite character is the worst. 

VIII. Dropsies that result from acute diseases are 
all unfavourable, for they do not get rid of the fever 
and they are very painful and fatal. Most of them 
begin at the flanks and loins, though some begin 
also at the liver. Now whenever they begin in the 
flanks and loins the feet swell, and chronic diar- 


1 &roxopupotmeva CO’: aroxuproimeva MV, 
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TIPOTNQZTIKON 


yivovTat, of te modes oidéovew Kal Sud ppovat 
TONUXpEvLoL ia xovow ove Tas odvvas Avoveat 
TAS éx TOV KEVEWVWDV TE Kal THs da pvos ore THY 
10 yaorépa ataccoveat oKogolat Sé aro Tod 
TATOOS ylvovrat, Bngat te Oupos avtois eyyi- 
veTal Kal amomTVovalw ovdev aELoy Aoyou Kal 
of modes oldéovcw Kal ) yaoTHnp ov Staywpel, 
eT) oKdnpa Te Kal én@duva Kal Tpos avay- 
KNY, Kal Tepl THY Koudiny yiveras oldyjpara, Ta 
pev éml debed, Ta b€ én apiotepa, loTadpeva TE 
17 Kal KaTaTravopeva. 

IX. Kedarr &€ cal yeipes Kal TOdes ux pa 
€0vTa KaKOY THS Te KOLAINS Kal TOV m)heup@v 
Geppov éovtwy. apiotov 6€ arav TO copa 
Oeppov te elvar kal parOakov opards. 

XtpéperOar bé¢ Sei Tov vocéovta pnidiws Kal 
év Tolct peTewplapotolv éhadppov eiyar e& Oé€ 
Bapvs} éwy haivorto Kal TO GAO Tapa Kal Tas 
xelpas Kal Tovs todas, emixivduvoTepov éotu. 
el 6€ Tpos TO Bape Kal of dvuxes Kal ol ddxtuRoe 

10 mreALovol yivovtat, Tpog SOKiMos 0 0 Oavatos avtixa’ 
pehawvopevor be TAVTENDS of OaKTUNOL Kai> of 
modes Haaov OrCOpLoe TOV TrEALOVaV: adda Kal 
Ta GdAa onpeia oxértecOar pr Iv yap evre- 
Téws halvyntat _pépov TO Kaxov ® ) Kal adXo TL 
TOV TEpLerTLKaY onpueleov Tpos TOUTOLGL ETTLOEL- 
Kvvy, TO voonpa és aTootacw TpaThvat exis, 
@oTe TOV ev avO pwrov mepryevéa a, Ta 6é 
peravOévta Tod cwpyaTos atroTecety. 


1 Bapbs MV: Bapirepos C’. 2 ylvovrar: ylyowro CO’. 
3 Some MSS. read 4 for cal. «al must often be translated 


“ce ” 


or. 
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PROGNOSTIC, vut.-ix. 


rhoeas afflict the patient, which neither relieve the 
pains in the flanks and loins nor soften the belly. 
But whenever the dropsies begin in the liver, the 
patient experiences a desire to cough without bring- 
ing up any sputum worth speaking of, while the 
feet swell and the bowels pass no excreta except 
such as are hard, painful and forced,! and swellings 
rise around the belly, some to the right and some 
to the left, growing and subsiding. 

IX. For the head, hands, and feet to be cold is 
a bad sign if the belly and sides be warm; but it 
is a very good sign when the whole body is evenly 
warm and soft. 

The patient ought to turn easily and to be light 
when lifted up. But if he should prove to be 
heavy in the body generally, especially in the hands 
and feet, it is a rather dangerous sign. And if in 
addition to the heaviness both the nails and fingers 
turn livid, death may be expected forthwith ; but 
when fingers or feet become quite black it is a less 
fatal sign than their becoming livid. But the other 
symptoms also must be attended to. For if the 
patient should show himself bearing up against 
the illness, or manifést, in addition to the signs 
mentioned before, some other symptom indicating 
recovery, the illness may be expected to turn to 
an abscession, with the result that the patient loses 
the blackened members but recovers. 


1 Hither by purging or (more probably) through consti- 
pation. 


* xal is omitted by C’, 5 naxdy MV: vdonpa C’. 
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"Opyues 5€ Kal aidoiov avecracpéva onmatver 
20 Trovov 7) Oavarov.* 

X. Tlept bef Srvov aoTep Kal KaTa puow Hpi 
ovunbes cor, TIV pLev HéepNv eypnyopeva Xp1); 
THv Oe Bice cabevdery mp dé TovTo petaBe- 
BAnpEvov 7 rhe: KAKLOV yiverau Kerra dé dp AuTrEdL, 
et KOLL@TO Tpwl és TO TplTov HE pos THS MENS” 
ol dé amd TovUTOV Tob Xx povou Umvoe Tovnporepot 
elow" KaKLoTov bé un KoLmaaOaL TE THS Huépys 
pajre TiS vUKTOS" yap vio oduvns TE Kal Tovov 
deypuTvoin av 7) Tapadpoovvn éxtat ao TOUTOU 

10 Tod onpelov. 

XI. Avayopnpa bé a dpiorov eo pardaxor Te 
Kal cuvertnKos Kal THY pny, ivr ep Kal byeat- 
vovTt Suexwpet, TACOS bé ™pos Aoyov TaV 
eovovT@y: TowavTnsS yap €ovons TAS dveEddov 7 
KaT@ KOLrAIN Lytaivor av. ef 6€é elnstypov TO 
diaxXopnya, ocuppéper pnte Tpvterv BITE TUKVOV 
Te Kal Kar oNLyov Sua wpeiv KOTL@Y yap 6 
avOpwros tro THs cuvexéos éEavactacwos Kal 
aypuTvoin av» eb d€ aOpoov Toddaxis Staywpéo, 

10 Kivduvos AevroOupijo at. aXra xe? Kata TO 
TAIBOS: TOV eovovT@y bmroxwpely Sis 4) thls 
TiS MENS Kal THS VUKTOS mag, TO O€ TElo TOY 
UTitw Tpwl, WoTEp Kal ovvnbes 7 Hv TO avOpar@. 
maxvver bat dé xp? TO Srayoonna ™pos Tv 
Kpiow iovans THs vovcou. Umromuppov b€ ErTta@ 
Kal Ln Anu dvaades* €rrT 7 O€LOV dé cal EdpuvOas 
oTpoyyuhas (SueEvévat pera TOU Siaxeopn patos 
mpos THY Kpicw lovans Ths vovaov.® Set Se ev 


1 gnualver mévov } Oavatov OC’; mévous iaxupods cnualver Kad 
klvduvov Badat@dea MY, 
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PROGNOSTIC, 1x.—x1. 


Testicles or member being drawn up is a sign of 
pain or death. 

X. As for sleep, the patient ought to follow the 
natural custom of being awake during the day and 
asleep during the night. Should this be changed 
it is rather a bad sign. Least harm will result if 
the patient sleep from early morning for a third part 
of the day. Sleep after this time is rather bad, 
The worst thing is not to sleep either during the 
day or during the night. For either it will be pain 
and distress that cause the sleeplessness or delirium 
will follow this symptom. 

XI. Stools are best when soft and consistent, 
passed at the time usual in health, and in quan- 
tity proportional to the food taken; for when the 
discharges have this character the lower belly is 
healthy. If the bowels be loose, it is a favourable 
sign that there should be no noise, and that the 
stools should not be frequent and scanty. For if 
the patient be continually getting up he will be 
fatigued and suffer from lack of sleep, while if he 
often pass copious stools there is a danger of faint- 
ing. But he should go to stool twice or three 
times during the day,’ according to the quantity 
of food taken, and once during the night; most 
copiously, however, early in the morning, as_ his 
custom also was, The stool ought to grow thicker as 
the disease nears the crisis. It should be reddish- 
yellow, and not over-fetid. It is a favourable sign 
when round worms pass with the discharge as the 
disease nears the crisis. In every illness the bowels 


2 For 7 MV read etm. , 
3 (’ omits this and the preceding sentence, the eye of the 


scribe passing from one vovgov to the other. 
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TIPOTNQZLTIKON 


mavTl voonpare NaTAapHy Te Elvat Ty Kouriny 
20 Kal ue bdapes dé KapTa %) evKOV 7 
XAw por * loxupas v7) adpades Suaxcopeiv, movnpa 
tabra TavTa. movnpov dé Kal o LK pov Te €ov 
Kal yMéox pov Kal evKoV Kal Um dx eopov Kal 
Nevov. TOUT@Y dé Gavarwdéorepa av elm Ta 
pédava i) meALOVa y) ALTapa » iwoea Kal KaKO- 
Sua. ta b€ trotkita Xpovudrepa pev TOUTOD, 
3ne0pua dé ovdev Hacov éotw Sé tavta Evopa- 
Twdea” Kal YoNwWSEa Kal Tpacoedéa Kal médava, 
more perv ouod dseEepyopeva, Troté €é Kal Kata 
30 bé pos. 

Dicav dé dvev popou Kal mpadiavos SieEvévat 
dpistov: Kpéccov dé Kal aly Woda SueEerOeiv 7 
avTod évaTeanpoar Kal cuverreicbat: Kaitot Kal 
oUt dueEeAovca onpaiver Toveiy TL TOV avOpw- 
Tov i) Tapappovely, Hy pwn Exwv otfw ToLnrat 
0 avOpwros thy aherw Ths dvons. Tovs Se éx 
Toy roxovbpiwv mOvous Te Kal TA KUPTOMATA, 
Hy 7 veapa Te Kal p11) oo prey Lory, AvEL BopBo- 
puy Los ey YevOpevos. ev TO Uo xove pl Kal ud- 

10 Mata ey dveEvo ® avy KOTpw TE Kal Ovpw: el 
dé un, Kal avros dvatrepavo Bets: @pered Se Kal 
42 vroxataBas és TA Karo Xe@pia. 

XII. Ovpov dé dpiorov €oTLy, orav "Te Neve) » 
vTogracts Kal rein Kal opars Tapa mavra TOV 
xpovor, éor ay pon y vovaos’ onuaiver yap 
aapadevav Kal voonpa ohuyox poviov Ever Oat. el 
5é duareirot Kal Toté ev KaPapov ovpéor, more 


1 After xAwpdy MV add 4 éepuépdv. 
2 After tvcuardédea Kithlewein reads (from Galen) re xat 
aiuaradea, 
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PROGNOSTIC, x1.—xu. 


should be soft and distended. But for stools to 
be very fluid, or white, or exceedingly green,! or 
frothy, are all bad signs. It is a bad sign too when 
they are scanty and viscid, white, greenish and 
smooth. But more deadly than these will be stools 
that are black, or livid, or oily, or verdigris-coloured 2 
and fetid. Varied stools indicate an illness which, 
while longer than those just referred to, will be 
no less dangerous; such are like scrapings, bilious, 
leek-green, and black, exhibiting these character- 
istics sometimes all at once and sometimes by 
turns. 

It is best for flatulence to pass without noise and 
breaking, though it is better for it to pass even 
with noise than to be intercepted and accumulated 
internally ; yet even if passed thus it indicates that 
the patient is suffering or delirious, unless he emits 
the flatulence wittingly. But pains and swellings 
in the hypochondria, if they be recent and without 
inflammation, are cured by a rumbling occurring in 
the hypochondrium, which is most favourable when 
it passes along with stools and urine, though it is 
beneficial even if it merely passes by itself. It is 
_-also beneficial when it? descends into the lower 
parts. 

XII. Urine is best when the sediment is white, 
| smooth and even for the whole period of the illness 
} until the crisis, for it indicates a short sickness and 

a sure recovery. But should the sediment intermit, 

and the urine sometimes be clear and sometimes 
| show the white, smooth, even deposit, the illness will 


1 That is, ‘‘ yellowish green.” * Or, ‘‘rust-coloured.” 


3 dieliov M: Siefeadar C’, * C’ reads ef for 7. 
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8é Uplataito TO Neveedy Te Kal rElov Kal Omanor, 
Xpovewrépn yiverac 4 vodaoS Kal 1 Hooov: aaparts. 
et Sé eln TO TE ovpov dmrépuOpov Kal UmogTaals 
dm épuOpos Te Kal dein, TOAUXPOVL@TEpOY peev 
10 rodTO TOD T™poTepou yiverat, ow@Trplov b€ KapTa. 
Kpiuvod¢es 6é év Totow ovpolow UTogTaaLES 
moun pat TOUTE éé ere KAKLOUS at mMeTahwoees” 
Aertal O€é Kal NevKal KapTa pradpac: TOUTWY dé 
éte Kaxtous ai} ruTupmdecs. vepédar dé € evar pev- 
eval Tolow ovpotot AevKal pev ayabal, wédawvat 
o€ pradpat. gor dy 6é Aemrov % 70 obpov cal 
muppov, amet Tov onuaiver TO vOonpa elvat: el dé 
Kal moXvxXpoviov ein TO voonua, TO 6€ odpov 
ToLovTov €ov, Kivduvos pn) OV SuVyiceTaL O av- 
20 Opwiros Suapkéoa, ect’ av temav0n 1% vodcos. 
Oavatwdéctepa dé THY ovpwy Ta TE SvawdEa 
Kal voarabsea Kal pédava Kal Ta pa éote 58 
THO pev yuvarét Kal Tolow avdpact Ta Hérava 
TOY Ovpwy KAKLOTO, Totat Oé mardtorge Ta vda- 
TwbEd. OKOToU dé ovpa ema Kab Opa ovpéovar 
TONUY Xpovov, my Kal Ta adra TNMELA WS TEPLE- 
TOMEVOLS 7; ToUTOLoW anréacTacu det mpoo é- 
xerOar és Ta KATO TOY ppevav Yopia. Kal Tas 
MiTapoTntas S€ Tas dvw eplorapevas dpaxyvoet- 
30 d€éas pene bau: oUVTHELOS yap onpeia. oKorety 
€ TOV ovpar, év ols elo al vepérat,” ay TE KATO 
éwow ay Te avo, Kal Ta Xpopara oxola ioxXovow 
Kal Tas fev KAT pepomevas avy Toot XPOMATW, 
ola eipntar ayaba elvat, émaweiv, tas Se ava 


1 C’ omits metahwdees . . . . Kaklous ai, the scribe passing 


from the first xaxiovs ai to the second, omitting the inter- 
vening words. 
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be longer and recovery less likely. Should the 
urine be reddish and the sediment reddish and 
smooth, recovery will be sure, although the illness 
will be longer than in the former case. Sediments 
in urine which are like coarse meal are bad, and 
even worse than these are flaky sediments. Thin, 
white sediments are very bad, and even worse than 
these are those like bran. Clouds suspended in the 
urine are good when white but bad when black.} 
So long as the urine is thin and of a yellowish-red 
colour, it is a sign that the disease is unconcocted ; 
and if the disease should also be protracted, while 
the urine is of this nature, there is a danger lest 
the patient will not be able to hold out anti the 
disease is concocted. The more fatal kinds of urine 
are the fetid, watery, black?! and thick; for men 
and women black urine is the worst, for children 
watery urine. Whenever the urine is for a long 
time thin and crude, should the other symptoms too 
be those of recovery, an abscession is to be expected 
to the parts below the diaphragm. Fatty substances 
like spiders’ webs settling on the surface are alarm- 
ing, as they are signs of wasting. The urine in 
which the clouds ares whether ‘these be on the 
bottom or at the top, must be examined, as well 
as the colours of these clouds, and those that float 
at the bottom with the colours I have stated to be 
good, should be welcomed, while clouds on the top, 


1 7.¢. like port wine. See p. 9. 


2 After vepéda C’ has oty tots ypéuaocw as efpnta:, and 
omits the phrase oby . . . efpytat lower down The text in 
this part is very uncertain, the variants being numerous but 
unimportant. 1 follow Kiihlewein, but with no confidence. 
Fortunately the sense is quite clear. 
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avy ToloL XpOpacu, ola elpntar Kaka eivat, 
pépmper Bas. m7) éLarrataro bé oe, Hv 7 avr) D 
KUOTUS voonpa exovea TOV odjpov Ta TOLAUTA 
aTr06Lb@" ov yap TOD Gov owpaTOS onpElO”, 
aXN’ avths Kal éwuTnv. 

XIII. "Eperos 6€ OpENtpLararos préyuaros TE 
Kal Xorijs TUPLE MeLry WEVOY @S paar Kal pa) 
TAXUS poe TORUS Kapra epeio Oe ol O€ axpntéa- 
Tepo Kakious. el O€ et TO €wevpevov 7 pag ocwoes 
i) mrehOvov a7) péday, 6 te ap uy TOUT TOV 
XPwMaTov, vopitew xP? movnpov elvat: el dé 
Kal TaVvTAa TA Xpopara 0 avros avOpomos € EOL, 
Kapta Or€Oprov non yivetar TaxLaTov 5é OavaTov 
onpaiver TO TEeALOVOY TOV evecmaTwr, ef OCoL dud- 
Obes’ maga 6€ al UTocampor Kal Sva@dees ddpual 
Kakal él aot TOloW eWEeouevolat. 

XIV. IItveXov yy él mace Toto adkynpace 
Tolat Tept Tov mvevpovd te Kal Tas mrEUpAaS 
TaXéws TE dvanrbec Bae cal eUTreTEwS, oT UME 
Hevypevov TE paives Pat To EavOov iaxupas 7B 
TTVEAW* Eb yap TOMA Uo repov pera TI epxiy 
TNS éddvns dvamTVOLTO EavOov éov ») Tuppov i) 
TOMY Bixa Ta.peXov %) 7) loxupas TULL LE- 
HeLyHEvOV, KAKLOV yiveTat’ TO TE yap Eavdov 
dicpnTov €ov Kwduvaces, TO S€ AeUKOY Kal yMo- 
Xpov Kal oTpoy'yUAov avawtenés: KaKOV dé xal 
x A@ pov TE oy Kapra Kal adpades: el O€ ely ot T@S 
axpyntov, oeaTe Kal wédav haiverOar, ServoTepov 
€otiv TodTO éxeivwv't Kakov b€ Kai iy pndev 
avaxalaipnrar unde mpoin 6 mvevpwv, GAA 


1 éxelvwy MV: exelvov CO’, 
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with the colours I have stated to be bad, should be 
considered unfavourable. But be not deceived if 
the urine have these bad characters because the 
bladder itself is diseased; for they will not be a 
symptom of the general health, 1 but only of the 
bladder by itself. 

XIII. That vomit is most useful which is most 
thoroughly compounded of phlegm and bile, and 
it must not be thick nor brought up in too great 
quantity. Less compounded vomits are worse. And 
if that which is brought up be of the colour of leeks, 
or livid, or black,? in all cases vomit of these colours 
must be considered bad. If the same patient brings 
up vomit of all these colours, he is quite at death’s 
door. Of the vomits, the livid indicates the earliest 
death, should the odour be foul; but all odours 
which are rather putrid and foul are bad in the 
case of all vomits. 

XIV. Sputum, in all pains of the lungs and ribs, 
should be quickly and easily brought up, and the 
yellow should appear thoroughly compounded with 
the sputum; for if long after the beginning of the 
pain yellow sputum should be coughed up, or reddish- 
yellow, or causing much"coughing, or not thoroughly 
compounded, it is a rather bad sign. For yellow 
sputum, uncompounded, is dangerous, and the white, 
viscous and round bodes no good. Pale green, if pro- 
nounced, and frothy sputum is also bad. If it should 
be so uncompounded as to appear actually black,” this 
is a more alarming sign than the others. It is bad 
too if nothing be brought up, and the lungs eject 
nothing, but are full, and bubble in the throat In 


1 Hippocratic prognosis i is concerned only with ‘ general” 
pathology. 2 See p. 9. 
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TANPNS ea fen év TH papuyye. coputas dé Kal 
T TappLovs éml mace Toloe mepl TOV mvev mova 
voo)macw KaKkov Kal T poyeyovevat Kal émuyevé- 
vba arn év TolowW ardoLot TolaL Bavata@dect 
voonmaclv ol mrappot AvowTer€es.) atwate be 
O UpLpLepLetry LEvOY 1) TOAD mTvehov EavOov év 
TotaL TepLTVEVLOVLKOLT LY év “px bev THS vovaou 
divert vO MeVvov Tepler TLKOV KapTa’ (ERdomai bé 
éovTe 1) TahatorEepe aooov do panrés. mavta dé 
ra TTVENA Tovnpa éorw, oxoca ay THY odvvny 
bn Tan KaKiota Sé TA péXava, Ws Siayéypa- 
mrau Tavovta dé TiHv ddvYnY TaVTa apelvw? 
TTVOMEVA. 

XV. ‘Oxooa be TOV ay par ov €K TOUT@Y TOV 
YOpPlov 42) maveTat pajTe T pos TAS TOV mT VENOV 
cabdpovas pajre Tpos THY THS Koundins éxxor peooty 
pnte mpos Tas PeBotomias Te Kal haguaxetas Kal 
dvaitas, eldévar Set extruncovta. tov S€ éxrun- 
atwv oKoca ev ett YorWSeos edvTOs TOD 
mTvédXou exmruiaKetat, OACOpia KapTa, Elite év 
Mépel TO YOAMOES TO TV AvaTTVOLTO ElTE OpMod. 
pdduora bé, hv apEntat ywpeiv TO exTUNMA ato 
TovTov Tov mrTvédov, EBdouaiov é€dvtos Tod 
voonuatos, ermls Tov aryéovta® amroBavetabat 
TET TAPETKALOEKATALOY, IV Ly TL AUTO emrvyevynTat 
ayabov. éotw S€ Ta pev ayaba Tade: EevrreTéws 
pépew TO vornpa, evTVOoY elvat, THS ddvvnS 
aTnrAXadyPat, TO TTVENOV pHidiwos avaBnocetv, Td 
Tapa wav Omards Beppov TE elvaw Kal parOaxdv 
Kal divav 2?) Exec, odpa b€ Kal SiaXwpruara 
Kal Uy ous Kal iSparas, a @S Siaryéyparrac & exact 
ayaa ésvta, Tadra érvyevécbarr ota Lev yap 
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all lung diseases it is bad for catarrhs and sneezing 
either to precede or to follow, but all other dangerous 
diseases are benefited by sneezing. For a little 
blood mixed with yellow sputum to be brought up 
in cases of pneumonia at the beginning of the 
disease is a very favourable sign of recovery, but less 
favourable on the seventh day or later. All sputum 
is bad if it does not remove the pain, but the worst, 
as I have said, is the black, while in all cases the 
removal of the pain by expectoration is a better 
sign. 

XV. Such pains in these parts as do not give way 
before either purging of sputum, or evacuation of 
the bowels, or venesection, purges and regimen, 
must be regarded as about to turn to empyema. 
Such empyemas as form while the sputum is still 
bilious are very fatal, whether the bile and pus be 
brought up by turns or together. Especially should 
the empyema begin from sputum of this character 
when the disease has reached the seventh day, the 
patient may be expected to die on the fourteenth 
day unless some good symptom happen to him. The 
good symptoms are these: to bear up easily against 
the disease; to have good respiration; to be free 
from the pain; to cough up the sputum readily; the 
whole body to be evenly warm and soft; to have 
no thirst; urine, stools, sleep and sweat to get the 
characters that have been severally described as good. 


1 Ermerins transposes the whole passage kopi{as 58. . es 
Avartedces to the end of the chapter. 

2 After duelvw Kiihlewein adds ra (perhaps rightly). 

3 Aryéovra O': 7a ToLadTo, mrbovra MV and other MSS. 

* After éxaora the MSS. have eidéva:. Deleted by Ermerins 
and Reinhold, 
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TOUTOY mavT@v TOV onpelov eT UYEVOMEVOY ovK 
av arrobdvou 0 avO poros: ay dé Ta bev TOUT 
émuyévntar, Ta € pa}, Trew xpovov Enoas 1 
tecoapecKaivera nuepas amodkaT av. Kaka 6é 
TavavTla ToUT@y duarreréws pé per THY voioov, 
Tvedpa méya Kal TUKVOY Elvat, THY OOVYNY jun Te- 
mavobat, TO mMTvEdXov pods avaBynacev, Siphnv 
KadpTa, TO TAA VTS Tod TrUpOs avwpudrws exer Bat 
Kat THY wev yaotépa! Kal Tas mAEUpPas Depmas 
eivau ioxupas, TO bé HET @TOV Kal Tas yelpas Kal 
TOUS TOoas uxpd, ovpa dé Kal Svaxwpnyara Kal 
tmvous Kal iSpdras, @S diayeypagrar éxaoTa 
Kaka éovta, TovTav el TL éruylvoiTo TO TTVA@ 
TOUT@, aTodolT av 0 avOpwmos, TplW % és Tas 
Tecoaperxaioeca nucpas adixécbat, i) évataios 
H évdexataios. ovTws ody cuuBarrEcbat ypn, 
@$ TOU mTVEAOUV TOUTOV BavaT@beos eopTos uaa 
Kal ov mepidyovtos és Tas TeccaperKaidexa 
ME pas dpixvetabar. Ta 6é émuywopeva dyaba 
TE KAL KAKA cudroyelopevov ex TOUTe@Y x p1) Tas 
T poppnavas ToveiaGat oUTH yap dvpadtora adn- 
Oevors. ai S€ AdrAaL exTUNoLEs ai mrEloTAaL 
pyryvuvTat, ai pev eiKog Tata, ai 6é Tpinkoa raiat, 
ai bé Tea apaKovO}1Epot, ai 6€ mpos Tas EEnKovTa 
npepas abixveovTat. 

XVI. ’EmioxémrtecOar Sé xp?) Thy dpxiyy Tov 
euTrunparos * NoyeComevov aro THs HLEPNS, i Td 


T pata 0 avO pwrros Savpetey Y] q TOTE avurTov 


« 
\ 


ptyos éXaBev Kai 4 dain® avtl rhs dduvns 
ee , ) ' > n ’ e 
avt@ Padpos éeyyeveoOar ev TO TOTM, G rye 


1 yartépa OC’: Koirlny MY. 


. 
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If all these symptoms supervene, the patient will not 
die; if some, but not all, supervene, the patient will 
die after living for longer than fourteen days. Bad 
symptoms are the opposite of those I have just 
given: to bear up against the disease with difficulty ; 
respiration to be deep and rapid; the pain not to 
have ceased ; to cough up the sputum with difficulty ; 
to be very thirsty ; the body to be unevenly affected 
by the fever, the belly and the sides being exceed- 
ingly warm, and the forehead, hands and feet cold; 
urine, stools, sleep and sweat to have the characters 
already described severally as bad—should sputum 
of the kind mentioned above be followed by any of 
these symptoms the patient will die before com- 
pleting the fourteen days, on the ninth or eleventh 
day. So that must be the conclusion drawn, as this 
sputum is very deadly, and does not allow the patient 
to survive fourteen days. You must take into account 
both the good signs and the bad that occur and 
from them make your predictions; for in this way 
you will prophesy aright. Most other empyemas 
break, some on the twentieth day, some on the 
thirtieth, some on the fortieth, while others last 
sixty days. 

XVI. Consider that the beginning of the empyema 
dates from the day on which the patient was first 
attacked by fever or by rigor, or on which he said 
that a heaviness took the place of the pain in that 


2 After éurufwaros the MSS. have écec@a:. It is deleted 
by Wilamowitz, Perhaps yevéa@a: should be read. 

3 Possibly &y has here fallen out before ay7i. In the 
Hippocratic collection, however, the optative is not seldom 
found with the sense of optative with &y. 7 is an emenda- 
tion of Wilamowitz; C’ has é4y and MY have ei. 
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Tadra yap év apxjor ryiverat Trev e€UTUNULATOV. 
é€& ody TovTOV TOU xpovou } xp? mpoadéxerOau 
TOD mvov Ever Bau TAS prgvas és Tous xpovous 
TOUS 7 PoeLpnMEVOUS. ef O€ ely 70 éuTrinua éml 


10 Oatepa Howvon, or pep ew Te Kal catrapayOdvew 


xpn emt TOUTOLOL, pn Te exer adynua év TO 
meupo" Kal HV Tb Oepporepov 7» TO ETEpov TOD 
érépov, KATAKNWOpEVOU éml TO Uytatvov m)eupov 
épwray, el Te doxel Bapos avT@ exxpémacbae ex 
Tov dvober. et yap en) TodTO, €K Too etl Oarepov 


€oTL TO Curr dn peat ef’ OKOTEp@ av TEUVPO TO 


17 Bapos éyyivnrar.* 


10 


XVII. Tovs dé oUpTavTas épmbous yevoo Kew 
xen Tota de Tots onpeloure ™ povrov bev O TUpETos 
OUK apinow, ara THY fev 1) épnv NewTOs | iaxXel, 
és vinta O€ TAELwY, Kal LOpOtes TrodXOl yivovTat, 
BrEai te Oupos adtotow éyyivetat Kal @roTTUOU- 
ow ovdey aftov Aoyouv, cab of pév dbGarpol 
éyKothot ~vyivovtat, ai oé yvabot épvOnuata 
iaXovaw, Kab ol OVUXES TOV YELPOV ypuTrovYTat 
Kai of SaxtudAo Oeppaivovtar Kal padtcta Ta 
apa, Kal év Toit Troclv oldnuata yivetat® Kat 
PrAVKTALVAL YivOVTAaL ava TO THpma Kal oLTiwV OvK 
émOupeovow. 

‘Oxoca pev ouv eyxpoviter Tov eLTUNMAT OD, 
laxee TH onpeta Tadra Kal ToT evew aurora xp?) 
KapTa oKoca S€ odvyoypovid éoTe TovTOLCW 


1 MV have touréwy trav xpdvwr. 

2 J have followed C’ here, but I feel sure that the text 
must remain uncertain, since it is probably mutilated, with 
gaps from el d€ ef to the end of the chapter. 

After "y{yera C’ has fordueva kal katamavdueva, 
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part in which he had been aching. These symptoms 
occur at the beginning of empyema. Expect then 
that the gathering will break after the intervals 
mentioned above from the date of the beginning. 
Should the empyema be one-sided only, turn the 
patient in this case, and inquire whether he has a 
pain in the side. And if one side be somewhat hotter 
than the other, ask the patient, while he is lying on 
the sound side, if he feels a weight hanging from 
the upper part. Should this be so, the empyema is 
one-sided, on whichever side the weight occurs. 
XVII. All sufferers from empyema may be dis- 
tinguished by the following symptoms. In the 
first place the fever never stops, being slight during 
the day but more severe at night; copious sweats 
occur; the patient has a desire to cough, without 
bringing up any sputum worth speaking of; the 
eyes become sunken; the cheeks are flushed; the 
finger-nails are bent and the fingers grow hot, 
especially at the tips; the feet swell up; blisters 
rise about the body, and the appetite fails. 
Prolonged empyema has these symptoms, which 
may be implicitly relied on; when recent it is indi- 
cated by the same signs, should there appear those 


1 I have done my best to make sense out of this very 
obscure passage. Why should the physician make these 
experiments, if he know sthat the empyema is on one side, 
and knows also which is ‘‘the sound side”? Was it to 
confirm his suspicions? Was it to persuade the patient that 
he had empyema, and so get his consent to an operation, 
should one prove necessary? I have long suspected that 
the text is very mutilated, and that several sentences have 
dropped out. If the text could be restored, we should 

robably see that the writer considered not one case only, 
But two or three. 
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emuonpaiveTat, TOLOUTO@V ty TL éemopaivytat ola 
Kal Tolow €& apyns yivopevoraw, dpa dé Kal my 
TL dvamvovaTepos 7 0 avO poms. Ta O€ TAXV- 
TEpov Te Kal Spadvrepov pnyrupeva yev@onelv 
20 xpr) _Toiade TOS anpeloloe HY wey 6 ™OVOS év 
apxnae ynras Kal 7 Ovo TrVvOLa wal y} BE Kal o oO 
MTVEALT [LOS dated © EXO, és Tas elKOoL mpepas 
mpoadéxerOau THY phew ) wa ere m poo bev nv 
dé NaUXETTE POS 6 moves 7 Kal Ta adra TavTa 
KaTa& OYOV, TOVTOLOL mpoodixeaBau THY prgw 
boTtepov' mporyevér Oar é avaryen Kal Tovov Kal 
Svonmvoway Kal mTVvEedopovy TPO THs TOD TvoU 
pnétos. 
Ilepuyivortar dé TOUT@Y paiora ovs dy apy ) 
30 TUPETOS avOnprepov pera THY pew Kal olTiov 
TAXES ériOupewow Kal Sivas amr rrary LEVOL 
éwow KaL 1) yaornp opiKpa TE Kal oWerTNKOTE 
Svaxoph Kal TO mov NevKoy Te Kal A_Elovy Kal 
oma x poov exX@pn Kal preypatos anTn\NayWéevov 
Kal avev TOvOV TE wal Bnxes dvaxabatpnrat.” 
ES bev OUTW Kal TayLOTA aTaNNdOCOVCW 
6€ pn, olow av eryeTaro TOUT@V vivant a. 
eee tae 6€ ods av 6 TrupeETos avOnwepov M7) 
abn, ara Soxéov apuevar aides paivnra dva- 
40 Geppatvopevos, Kal Oiyay pev EXOT, curio dé By 
emiBupewow Kal 7 Koldin bypn 7 Kal TO Todov 
Xe pov Kal TeNOVOY 7) preyparades Kal ad padres: 
olau TavTa mavra yiverat, amr ONNvYT AL" oKogoLgt 
8€ tovTwY Ta fev yiverau, Ta Oe Bs ot bev avuTa@v 
arr oXdvYT AL, ot dé év TOAN@ x pov Tepuyivovrat, 
GX’ €k TaVTMY TOV TeKpnpiov TOV €OVT@V é ev TOv- 
47 tow Texpeaiped0ar® Kal toiow dddXoLow &racw, 
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symptoms which occur at the beginning, if at the 
same time there be some difliculty of breathing. 
Whether the gathering will break earlier or later 
may be determined by the following signs. If the 
pain take place at the beginning, and if the difficulty 
of breathing, the coughing and the expectoration 
be continued,! expect the breaking by the twentieth 
day or even earlier. If, however, the pain be milder, 
and all the signs be proportionately mild, expect 
the breaking later. Before the gathering breaks 
there must occur pain, difficulty of breathing and 
expectoration. 

Those chiefly recover who lose the fever on the 
same day after the gathering breaks, quickly recover 
their appetite, and are rid of thirst; when the 
bowels pass small, solid motions, and the pus evacu- 
ated is white, smooth, uniform in colour, rid of 
phlegm and brought up without pain and coughing. 
These make the best and quickest recovery; the 
nearer the approximation to their symptoms the 
better. Those die who are not left on the same 
day by the fever, which seems to leave them and 
then appears again with renewal of heat; who are 
thirsty but .have no appetite; whose bowels are 
loose, and who evacuate pus that is yellow and livid 
or full of phlegm and froth. Those who show all 
these symptoms die; those who show some only 
either die or recover after a long illness. In these 
eases, as in all others, it is from the sum-total of the 
symptoms that an appreciation of the illness should 
be made. 

1 Or, reading d:arefvy, ‘‘ severe.” 


1 SiaredAg Exav C’ (with the spelling d:aredder): Starelvy MV. 
2 dvaxabalpnrat omitted by MV. ‘ 
® rexualperbar O'; gnualverda MV, 
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XVIII. “Oxocoror be - dmrooTaoLes yivovrar éx 
TOV TrEpLTVEVHLOVIK OD voondr av Tapa Ta WTA 
Kal éxmvéovow és Ta Karo xopia Kal ouply- 
yoovrar, oboe dé TEpuylVOvT al, dmooKkenrer Oat 
dé xen Ta Tovabra ade: my 5 TE TUpETOS éyn Kal 
y} oduvn pay TET AV HEV?) n Kal TO mrvehov pn 
exX@pn KaTa oyor, ponde Koradees ai  Svaxopn- 
oes THS KOLrLNS wou [roe eVAUTOL Kab evKpnToL 
yivovrar, poe TO oupov maxy Te KapTa Kal 
TONY UmoaTacw exon, brnpethira dé me pve- 
OTLKAS v0 TOV Nourrav TavT@Vv Tov TEPLETTLK GY 
THLELWY, TOUTOLOL xpr TAS Towavras amoaT datas 
énmiterv éveo Bau. yivovrar be ai fev és TA KATO 
xopia, olaw dv te mept TO bToxXoVdpLov Tod 
preypatos éyyivntat, ai € advo, olow ay TO mev 
UTroxovd piov aTrapov Te Kal avoduvov SvateM} 
éov, dvamrvoos 6€ Twa xpovov ryevomevog TAVINTAL 
aig pavepis T popactos arhns. 

Ai 6é dmooT dares al és Ta oKxéhea éy That 
TepuTvevpovingt THow iaxuphot Kal i emuxwvdvvoee 
AvaUTEREES ev. TAG al, apiorar dé at TOU mTVvehov 
€v peraBonh €ovTOS nen yerd weve” et yap TO 

oldnpa Kal 1) ddvvn yivowro, Tob mTVEAOU avtt TOU 
Eavdod TU@OSEDS ryevopevou Kal EKX@PEOVTOS cE, 
obTws av ard aréotata 6 te dvO pwros TepuyivolTo, 
Kal amoaTacts TAXLTTA aywsuvos adv tav- 
oaLTO: el O€ TO T™TVEROD iT) exXcopéot KaXa@s, unde 
TO ovpovy wvTocTacw ayadny éyov daivorto, 
Kivduvos yevér Oar xXohov TO apOpov 4) TONG 
Tpnypwata mapacye. eb 8& adavifowro ai 
aTOTTACLES TOU TTVEAOU MN EKXwWPEOVTOS TOD TE 


TUPETOD €VOVTOS, Sewov' KivSuVvos yap p) Tapa- 
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XVIII. Whenever from pneumonia an abscession 
takes place to the ears, while gatherings occur in the 
lower parts and fistula forms, the patient recovers. 
Judge of such cases in the following way. Expect 
abscessions of this kind when the fever holds, if the 
pain have not ceased and the expectoration be not 
normal, if the stools be not bilious, nor become loose 
and concocted, if the urine have not a very thick, 
copious deposit, but be assisted favourably by all the 
other favourable symptoms. The abscessions occur, 
some to the lower parts, whenever some of the 
phlegm appears in the region of the hypochondrium, 
others to the upper parts, whenever the hypo- 
chondrium continues to be soft and painless, and 
the patient suffers from a temporary shortness of 
breath which ceases without any manifest cause. 

Abscessions to the legs in severe and critical 
pneumonia are all beneficial, but the best are those 
that occur when the sputum is already changing. 
For if the swelling and the pain take place at the 
same time as the sputum is turning from yellow to 
purulent and is being evacuated, the patient is quite 
certain to recover, and the abscession will very 
quickly come to an ehd without pain. Should, 
however, the sputum be not well evacuated, and 
the urine do not show a good deposit, there is a 
danger that the limb will be lamed or else cause 
much trouble. Should, however, the abscessions 
disappear without the evacuation of sputum and 


, while the fever lasts, the prognosis is bad, as there 


is a danger lest the patient become delirious and 
die. When empyema occurs as the result of pneu- 
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36 TwY Of vewTEpoL Hadov arrobvijrKovow. 


TMPOPNQXTIKON 


dpovnon cal amobavy O avOpwros. TOY dé 
eUTUMV TOV EK TOV TEPUTVEU MOVER OV ot yepairepor 
paddov amodXduptau éx 6€ TOY AXov cuarun id 
XIX. Aé dé oy TUpET@ sduvau yvopevat mepl 
TH doduy Te Kal Ta KATO xXopia, hv TOV ppevav 
dmrrovrar, éxelmovaae Ta KATO xepia, onr€O peas 
Kapta. T poo éxew ovv bet TOV voov Kal Toto 
arrow t onpelorw, WS Hy TL Kal TOV aAXNoV 
onwelwv ne erupaivntar, avenTia TOs 2 
avO pws’ € dé dvaio covTos TOU voo7maros ® 
TOs TAS $pévas Ta GNAA onpela HA) Tovnpa 
émuyivolro, éumvov écecOat tmodral édrrides 


10 ToUTOV. 


Kvotues 6¢ oxXnpal te Kal érr@duvor Secval pev 
macat' orcOpimtatar S5é oKdcat adv TuUpET@ 
cuvexel yivovtar: Kal yap ot am muitéwv Tov 
KUaTL@Y TovoL ixavol amroKTeival, Kal ai KoLdaL 
ov dvaywpeovat él TOV TOLOVTMY, Eb MH TKANPA 
Te Kal mpos avayknv. Aver Sé ovpov TUddES 
oupndev, Aevaeny Kal Neinv eXov umoaTacw: ay Oé 
HnTe TO Odpov pn dev évd@ Hayre ” KUOTUS Mar- 
OayOn 6 TE TUpETOS STUDENTS 7, €v Thee mporyae 


20 TeEpLoooiat TOU YOON MATOS édtls Tov anyéovTa 


> nr € \ "4 Ka / r 

aToOavetcOar o b€ TpoTOs OUTOS uadoTAa TOV 
/ [<4 a \ 4 \ / 

TALOLWY AMTTETAL TOV ATO ETTA ETEWY, Eo’ AV 


23 TevTeKaLoeKaeT ees yeév@vrTac. 
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1 After amrobvijcKovow many of the MSS. have (with 
slight variations) dxdoor 8& Trav eumbwy Kalovra } Ténvovrat, 
olaw &y KaOapdy pev Td wiov Ff Kal Aevkdy Kal ph dSucades, 
oeCovTar olor de Bpamdy te Kal BopBopades &wdddvvTai. 
Neither the scholiast nor Galen comments upon the words, 
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PROGNOSTIC, xvut.—xix. 


monia, older patients are the more likely to die; 
with other kinds of empyema younger people more 
easily succumb. 

XIX. Pains occurring with fever in the region of 
the loins and lower parts, if they leave the lower 
parts and attack the diaphragm, are very mortal. So 
pay attention to the other symptoms also, since, if 
another bad symptom supervene, the case is hopeless ; 
but if, when the disorder jumps to! the diaphragm, 
the other symptoms that supervene are not bad, 
confidently expect that empyema will occur in this 
case. 

Hardness and pain in the bladder are always 
serious, and whenever attended with continuous 
fever, very fatal. In fact, the pains from the bladder 
alone are enough to cause death, and in such cases 
the bowels are not moved, except with hard and 
forced? stools. The disease is resolved by the 
passing of purulent urine, with a white, smooth 
sediment. If, however, neither the urine becomes 
favourable nor the bladder be softened, while the 
fever is continuous, expect the patient to die in 
the first periods of the, illness. This form attacks 
especially children between the ages of seven and 
fifteen years, 


1 &s mpds Tas ppévas would suggest that the determination 
of the pain to the diaphragm was only apparent—which is 
contrary to the first sentence of the chapter. 

2 Either through constipation, or by the use of purgatives. 


and they are omitted in the Paris MS. 2269. They are 
deleted by Ermerins, Reinhold and Kiihlewein. See also 


Littré’s long note on the passage. 
2 After voohuaros the MSS. have as, which I delete as a 


repetition of the last syllable of vorhuaros. 
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30 


TIIPOTNQXTIKON 


XX. Oi oe TupeTor KpiwovTat év THROW avrhow 
Huépnoe TOV api wor, €& wv TE mepuyivovrar ot 
avOpwmror Kal & @v amoAduyTat. ob TE yap 
evnbéctato. Tov mupeTov Kal én onpetov 
do pareotar ov BeBdtes reTaprator TAVOVTAL 7) 
m poabev. oi Oé caxonJéaratot TOV TUpET @V * 
Kal emt onpet@v deworarov cywopevor TeTapTatoL 
Krelvove lv i) mpoobev. 1 bev Ovv TpoT Epodos 
aut oy obTw TedeuTa: 7) 6 devrépn € és THY éBSopny 
mepedryel, n 6€ tpitn és THY évdexdTny; my) 6é 
TeTapTy és THY TecoaperKaidendtny, 1 a) be TeLTT] 
és Thy értaxaloexatny, 1» Se Extn €s TIV ElKOT- 
TH. avTat pev ert Tov d€UTdTwY voonuaT@DV 
dua Teco apov és Tas elxoaty x T poo Geatos TENEU- 
TOTW+ Ov ovvatat 6é Oyo Hwepno ev apio- 
peta Ga ovdev TOUT OY aT pPeEKE@S" ovee yap 0 
éviavTos Te Kal of phves OAnTUP nuEépnow 
mebvxacw apiOuciabat. 

Mera Sé tatta év TO av’Td TPOTw KATA THY 
avtny mpocbecw h wev TPwTN*TEplodos Teradpwv 
Kal TpinKovTa TpEpewv, 7) dé deutépy Teco apa- 
KovTa. TMEpe@y, y) 6é tpitn éEnKovtTa TMEPEWY. 
TOUTwY € éV cpxnoy éoTe Xaret@rara Tpoyiwe- 
oKew Ta HedROVTA év mAelove xpove Kpiver Pat 
omovorarat yap ai apxal avT@V elo’ AXA Xp) 
aro THS TpwoTns mwepyns evOvjuetoOat Kal eal 
ExdaoTny TeTpada TMpogTiOenévny oKéTTecbar Kal 
ov Ajeet, omy TpewreTat. yiverau be Kal TOV 
TeTapTatov 7) katdoraats € €x TOUTOUV TOD KOT MOU. 
Ta 0€ év éhayiot@ xpovm pédAXovTA KpiverVat 


. 1 rav mupetay, O. 
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PROGNOSTIC, xx. 


XX. Fevers come to a crisis on the same days, 
both those from which patients recover and those 
from which they die. The mildest fevers, with the 
most favourable symptoms, cease on the fourth day 
or earlier. The most malignant fevers, with the 
most dangerous symptoms, end fatally on the fourth 
day or earlier. The first assault of fevers ends at 
this time; the second lasts until the seventh day, 
the third until the eleventh, the fourth until the 
fourteenth, the fifth until the seventeenth, and the 
sixth until the twentieth day. So in the most acute 
diseases keep on adding periods of four! days, up 
to twenty, to find the time when the attacks end. 
None of them, however, can be exactly calculated 
in whole days; neither can whole days be used to 
measure the solar year and the lunar month. 

Afterwards, in the same manner and by the 
same increment, the first period is one of thirty- 
four days, the second of forty days and the third of 
sixty days.2. At the commencement of these it is very 
difficult to forecast those which will come to a crisis 
after a protracted interval, for at the beginning they 
are very much alike. Ficom the first day, however, 
you must pay attention, and consider the. question at 
the end of every four day s, and then the issue will 
not escape you. The constitution? of quartans too 


1 In the modern way of counting, three. 
2 The series apparently are these :— 
1, 4, 7, 11, 14, 17, 20 
[24, 27, 81,] 34 
[37]. 40 
[44, 47, 51, 54, 57,] 60. 
The whole question, however, is involved in uncertainty, as 
critical days are not discussed elsewhere, except incidentally 
in Apidemics. See Vol. I., General Introduction, p. liv. 
3 Kardoraots is here practically equivalent to pics. See 
Vol. I. p. 141 (note). 
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TIPOTNQZTIKON 


evTreTéaTEpa yvaorKed Bar Meylora yap Ta Siage- 
povTa avTay ear dm’ apxns: oi pev yap TEpLeo- 
pevor ebrvoot Te Kal av@dvvot elowy Kal KOLaVvTal 
TAS VUKTAS Ta TE GANA ONpEla ExovaL daoparéo- 
tata: of 6€ amoddvpevor) Svamrv00r yivovTat, 
drypuTrvéovTes, adro paccortes Td Te dd\rNa onwela 
EXOVTES KAKLTTA. WS OUY TOUT@Y mMpoyWwoKO- 
Evo” oupBarreo Bar xen card TE Tov x povov 
cal KATA THY mpoadecwy & cxdoTny éml THY Kpiow 
lovrwr Tv voonuaToV. KaTa € TOV aUTOV TPO- 
Tov Kal Thoe yuvakly ai Kpioves éx TOV TOK@V 
yivovrat. 

XXI. Keganris dé odvvae loxupai TE Kal 

oTuvex ces ov TUpeT@, el wév Te TOV davarwdéwv 
onpeov mpooyivorto, or€Opiov Kapta: e dé dTEp 
onpelov TOLOUT@V uy) aduvn vmepBarrot elKoow 
npepas 6 Te TupETos EXs vmocKerren Oat xpn 
alparos PHEW Ola pudv i) anny dmootacw és 
Ta KATO Ywpia. Eat av bé » ddvYNn 7 vEeapa, 
Tpoa vexea Oar xp?) aiparos pngev bua purdy* y 
eXTIUNCLY, adhos Té cal Hv n odvvn Tept Tovs 
Kpotaous nv Kal 70 MéTwITOV. padXov é xp? 
TOU pev aipatos THY pr&ww mpoadéxecOat TOLCL 
vEwTepoLae TEvTE Kal TpinKkovta étéwy, Tolar dé 
yepartépotoe THY exTUNOLD. 

XXII. ‘Ors dé odvvn okela adv mupeT@ 
ourexel TE Kal iaxup@ Sewov" Tapadpovicat 
yap KivOuvos TOV avOpwmov Kal amroréo Gar. ws 
ovv ToUToU TOU Tporou oparepoi €ovtos o&éws 3 
det mpocéyew Tov voov Kal Totcw ddroLcL 


1 amodaAtuevor MC’: dmoAotmeva Littré and Kiihlewein from 
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PROGNOSTIC, xx.-xxi1, 


is of this order. Those that will reach a crisis 
after the shortest interval are easier to determine, 
for their differences are very great from the com- 
mencement. Those who will recover breathe easily, 
are free from pain, sleep during the night, and show 
generally the most favourable symptoms; those who 
will die have difficulty in breathing, are sleepless and 
delirious, and show generally the worst symptoms. 
Learning these things beforehand you must make 
your conjectures at the end of each increment as the 
illness advances to the crisis. In the case of women 
too after delivery, the crises occur according to the 
same rules. 

XXI. Violent and continuous headaches, should 
there be in addition one of the deadly signs, is a 
very fatal symptom. But if without such signs the 
pain continue more than twenty days and the fever 
last, hemorrhage through the nose is to be expected, 
or some abscession to the lower parts. And while 
the pain is recent, one must look for hemorrhage 
through the nose, or a suppuration, especially if the 
pain be in the temples and forehead; hemorrhage 
is rather to be expected in patients under thirty-five 
years, suppuration in older patients. 

XXII. Acute pain of the ear with continuous 
high fever is dangerous, for the patient is likely to 
become delirious and die. Since then this type of 
illness is treacherous, the doctor must pay sharp 
attention to all the other symptoms also from the 


Galen’s commentary. Kiihlewein would spell it amoAevmevor. 
I take doAAduevar to be a present with future sense. 

2 From 4 to piway is omitted by C0’, the eye of the scribe 
passing from the first 5.4 jw@v to the second. 

® btéws OC’, raxéws MV (apparently a gloss on dféws). 
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IIPOTNQZTIKON 


onpetoroe dmacw amo THs T POTS nLEPNS. 
aT ONAVVT AL be Ob men VE@TEPOL TOV av parrav 
éBSopaior Kal ere Gaiccov Um TovTOV TOU voo- 
HaTos, oi Oé yepovtes TONA@ Bpadvrepov- ou 
y4p muperol Kal at _Tapag poobva Hooov avTotow 
émruyivovT at, Kal TA ara avroia dua TOTO paver 
exrrvev eva’ anna TAVTIOL bev THOW TAuKina Ly 
Umoatpopal TOU VOONMATOS em uyev Opera arroKTel- 
vovow Tovs TAElaTous' ot Oé€ vEw@TEpol, mplv 
éxTunocat TO ods, aTOANLYTAL. éminy dé pun TdoV 
NevKOV ex TOD WTOS, EATS TrEpiyevécOat TO VEw, HY 
TL KAL ANAO KpHNTTOV avT@ ETruyevyTae onpetov. 
XXIII. DadpuyE 6& EXxovpévn odiv rupeT@ 
Seuvov AAW Hv Te Kal ddXAO oONpeElov EruyévNnTaL 
TOV TPOKEKPLMLEVMY TOVNP@V ElvAaL, TPONEYELY OS 
év KwvOUV@ €ovTOS TOD avOpwToV. ai dé KUVayXaL 
dewvorarar pev elol Kal TayYLoTA cyapéovaly, 
OKOC aL jpayre év Th papuyye pendev Ex On dov TOLE- 
ovat pare év TM avyévt, Tela ov dé movov Tapé- 
NYovat Kal 6pOdmvoav: avtat yap kal avOnwepov 
atom Viyouct Kal Sevtepaiar Kal. Tpitatar Kal 
TeTapTatac. OK0GaL O€ TA fev adr TapaThyatas 
éyouce TOvov TE Tapéxovor, emaipovrat dé Kal 
epvOnua év TH papuyye euTroLeovaw, avTat Odé- 
plar ev Kapa, XpoviwTepar Oé Haddov TOV 
m poo Bev. oKorouee dé ouvetepevOer * papuyé 
Kal O aux, abrat jev Xpovewrepat, Kal padeora. 
€& avtéwy TepuyivovTat, yy 6 Te avynyv Kat TO 
o77Oos epvO nwa laxoow Kal HH Trarw6 pop} TO 
Epuolrenas cow. ty dé pnjte ev Huépnot Kproiunor 


1 After qpdcdev M adds fy 7d epvOnua uéya ylyverat. 
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PROGNOSTIC, xxu.—xxut. 


very first day. Younger patients die from this 
disease on the seventh day or even earlier; old men 
die much later, for the fever and the delirium attack 
them less, and for this reason their ears quickly 
suppurate. At this time of life, however, relapses 
occur and prove fatal to most, while younger men 
die before the ear suppurates. When white pus 
flows from the ear, you may hope that a young 
man may recover, if besides he show some other 
favourable symptom. 

XXIII. An ulcerated throat with fever is serious ; 
but if some other sympton also supervene that has 
been already classed as bad, forecast that the 
patient is in danger. Angina is very serious and 
rapidly fatal, when no lesion is to be seen in either 
throat or neck, and, moreover, it causes very great 
pain and orthopnoea ;? it may suffocate the patient 
even on the first day, or en the second, third or 
fourth. Such cases as show swelling and redness in 
the throat, while they are generally similar, and 
cause pain, are very deadly, though they tend to be 
more protracted than the former. When throat and 
neck are both red, the illness is more protracted, 
and recovery is most likely should neck and chest 
be red and the erysipelas? does not turn back? 
inwards. Should, however, the erysipelas disappear 
neither on the critical days nor with the formation 


1 Difficulty of respiration, when the patient can breathe 


only in an upright condition. 

2 See Vol. I., General Introduction, p. lviii. 

’ The word so translated is used to describe the action of 
peccant humours when, instead of “‘ working off” in an 
abscess or eraption, etc., they return into the system and 
cause a relapse or another form of illness. 
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TIPOTNQZITIKON 


TO épuatredas adavitntar unTe puparos ovoTpa- 
pévtos ev TH Ew Yopiv, prjte Tov amoBnaon 
pnidiws Te ‘Kal arovws,! Odvatov onpaiver 7 
UrroaTpopny Tob épuduatos. do paréatatov dé 
TO epvOnpua @S padora é&w TpémecOae: ny oe 
és TOY TVevpLova, T PRT NTA, mapavoldy Te movet 
Kal éutvoe €& avTav? yivovtat ws Ta TONNE. 

Oi S€ yapyapedves éemexivduvot Kal atota- 
pvea Bar Kal amoarx aver Oar, éoT ay epvdpot T 
wot Kal peyarou Kal yap preypoval émuyivovTat 
TOUTOLOL Kal ai popparyta. ada Xp? TA TOLadTA 
Toto w adrowoe PNXAVI Act meipho Gat,caTtraxvat- 
veuv ev TOUT® TO Xpov. oxotav Oé amoK ph 
76n, o én orapuniyy Karéovat, Kal yevyrar TO 
pev dxpov Too yapyapedvos peSov Kal TeNLOvOD, 
TO 6€ avarepo AeTTOTEpOV, év TOUT@ TO Karp@ 
aapanres dsaxerpifern, cpervov be @al wro- 
Kev@ravTa THY KoLNinv TH xerpoupyin xpholar, 
qv 8 TE Xpovos svyywph Kal pu) aToTVLyNTAaL O 
avOpwrros. 

XXIV. ‘Oxdooce & av ot muperol Tave@vTat 
LHTE oONMELwV yevouevwy NUTNPLoOV pLTE ev heepnoe 
Kpiotwnor, UmoaTpopiy mpoadéxer Oa TOUTOLOLW. 
dots dy TOY TupeTav poy TEPLETTIKAS 
diaxepévou TOD avOpwrou, pte odvYns exovons 
dua hreypovnv twa pyre Sua mpopacw adrnv 
pnodemiav eupavea, TOUT@ mpoadéxer dau amr o- 
oTaclw per’ oldn) war os TE Kal advvns és Te TeV 
apOpwv Kal ovy acov Tav KaTw@. padXov Se 
ylvovtat Kal é€v éhdaoov. xXpov~ ai ToLtadTat 


1 For re. kat andvws C’ reads 8 te tvOpwros andvws yew 
Boxee, ‘ : 
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PROGNOSTIC, xxiu.-xxtv. 


of an abscess on the exterior, and if the patient 
should not cough up pus easily and without pain, it 
is a sign of death or of a relapse of the redness. 
The most hopeful sign is for the redness to be 
determined as much as possible outwards; but if it 
be determined to the lungs it produces delirium, 
and such cases usually result in empyema. 

It is dangerous to cut away or lance the uvula 
while it is red and enlarged, for inflammation and 
hemorrhage supervene after such treatment; but at 
this time try to reduce such swellings by the other 
means. When, however, the gathering is now com- 
plete, forming what is called “the grape,” that is, 
when the point of the uvula is enlarged and livid, 
while the upper part is thinner, it is then safe to 
operate. It is better, too, to move the bowels gently 
before the operation, if time permit and the patient 
be not suffocating. ? - 

XXIV. In all cases where the fevers cease neither 
with signs of recovery nor on critical days a relapse 
may be expected. If a fever be protracted, although 
the patient is in a state indicating recovery, and pain do 
not persist through inflammation or any other obvious 
cause, you may expect an abscession, with swelling 
and pain, to one of the joints, especially to the lower 
ones. Such abscessions come more often, and earlier, 
when patients are under thirty. You must suspect 


1 See note 3 below. 


2 ér airav is bracketed by Kiihlewein. 

3 The whole of this section is bracketed by Kiihlewein and 
deleted by Ermerins. The reason for so doing is that it 
deals with treatment rather than prognosis, 
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IIPOTNQZTIKON 


aTocTacles TOLCL vEorépolre TpinkovTa ETEWD. 
vrocKentes Gat dé yp?) evOéos Ta Tept TAS aTro- 
atTda.os, nv elKoow muepas oO TupETos (exer 
vrepBadrrAy. Tolor é yeparTeporow Hooov yiverau 
TORUXPOVLDTEPOV ov Tos ToD mupeTod. xXpn Sé 
THY ev TOLAUTHY aTOoTACW mpoadéxer Oar ouve- 
xéos edvtos tov+ aupetod, és dé Tetapraiov 

Katagticed Oat, iy Siareimry TE Kal catahapBavy 
eT Navy Levov Tpomov Kal TavTa Troléwv TO 

20 pOivormpy mend Sy. doTep 6€ Totoe vEwreporat 
TpinKovTa éTéwy Al aTrOTTAGLES yivovrat, obtas 
ol Terapratou parXov Toio TpInKovTaéTEdt Kal 
yepalTéporow. Tas 6é€ arog Tags evdévat xp” 
TOU Xetwavos MGXXOV yLvomEevas Npovea@repov TE 
TAVOMEVAS, Hooov dé Tatvdpopeovaas. 

"“Ootis 8 dp év TUPET@ 41) davatader on 
Kepadny anryev Kal oppvades TL po TOM opOanr- 
pov yivesCar, nv? Kal Kapouory mos TOUTS T™poo- 
yeuntat, Xorwdns EHETOS Tapert a jv de Kal 

30 plyos Tpoaryevntat Kal TA Kato Tob Umoxovdpiou 
puxpa éxn, Kal Oaocor ert 0 EMETOS Taper ra 
mp o€ TL Tin 7 payy imo TovTov TOV Kpovor, 
KapTa Tax éoos emetT au. ToUT@Y dé olaw av 
apEnras 0 Tovos TH Tory heEepn yiverOar, 
TeTaptaio. meledvTar pddioTa Kal TeuTTacor: 
és 6€ THY EBSounv ataddadooovTat: of pévToL 
Tr€loTOL AVTOV ApyYovTat pev TovetaOat TpLTaLoL, 
xetmatovrar dé pada ra TEUTTALOL’ aTaddao- 
covtat 5€ évataiou +) éevdexaraior o 8 &» 

40 dpEwvtat TeuTTatot Toveto Oa Kal Ta Gra KATA 

1 V omits from the preceding rod to this. The scribe 
passed over the intervening words. 
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PROGNOSTIC, xxiv. 


at once the occurrence of an abscession if the fever 
last longer than twenty days; but in older patients 
it is less likely, even if the fever be more protracted. 
If the fever be continuous you must expect the 
abscession to be of this type, but the disease will 
resolve into a quartan if it intermit and attack in an 
irregular fashion, and if autumn approach while it 
acts in this way. Just as the abscessions occur when 
the patients are under thirty, so the quartans super- 
vene more often when they are thirty or over. You 
must know that in winter the abscessions are more 
likely to occur and are longer in coming to an end, 
though there is less risk of a relapse. 

If a patient in a fever that is not mortal says 
that his head aches, and that a darkness appears 
before his eyes, should he also feel heart-burn, a 
bilious vomiting will soon occur. If a rigor also 
supervene, and the parts below the hypochondrium 
be cold, the vomiting will occur sooner still; while 
if the patient eat or drink something at this time he 
will vomit. very soon indeed. When in such cases 
the pain begins on the first day, the patients are 
most distressed on the fourth and fifth, recovering 
on the seventh. Most of them, however, begin to 
fee] pain on the third day, are at their worst on the 
fifth, recovering on the ninth or eleventh. When 
they begin to feel pain on the fifth day, and the 


2 #yismyemendation. The MSS. have #, but the scholiast, 
I find, has 4» 5€ Kal. 
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Aoyov avtoiot THY m poo Oev yivnrat, és THY 
Tero ape KkaldecaTny KplveTaL vobgos. ryiveTau 
€ Tavta Totor pev avdpact Kal THot yuvargiv 
év TolaL TpiTalolae pddiora Toiat O€ vewréporot 
yivetat pev Kal év ToUTOLCL, paXXov dé év Totoe 
TUVEXETTEPOLTL mupetoiot Kal év TotoL yvnotoLoL 
Tputatovowy. 

Olas & av év TOLOUTOTPOT TUpET@ ceparny 
aryéovow avTl pev Tov oppvadcés TL T™ po TOV 


50 of arpav paiverbat apPruvaypos yivnta i) 
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70 


Happapuyat mpopaiveovTat, avtt 6é Tob Kap- 
Loo ce év TO Urroxovdpio € eml deEra 7) én api 
Tepa ouvTelvyntal Te pare aouv aduvn pajre ovv 
preypov”, alwa dua prov TOUTOLOL paryivat 
T poo SoKtpov avtl Tov eMETOU. piddov dé Kal 
évtav0a totic véotot Tov aiparos Thy ph&w 
mpoavdexer Oar: Toiae oe TpinKkovTaéreot wal yepau- 
Tépolow acov, a\rAa ToS euéTOVS TOUTOLCL 
mpoavexer bat. 

Toto. &€ madiorcs oracpol yivovtat, hv 6 
Te mupetos o€0s 7 Kal » yaoTnp. wn Siaywph 
Kal ayputvéwol Te Kal éxmAayéwour Kal Kdav- 
Opupivoar Kal TO Xpapa peTaBarrwoe Kal 
xo pov 7) TeENLOVOV 7) v/| épuOpov i loxoow. yiverat 
6é Tatra é& € erowoTarou pev Totoe Tmatdioict Toict 
VEWTATOLCL €S Ta ema, ered" Ta dé mpeaBuTepa 
TOV madt@v Kal ob avdpes OvK te ev Toto Tupe- 
Tolow bao TOV omad Lav adioKovTat, iy [ry Th 
Tov onpetov Tpooyevntat TOV loxXupoTarwy Te 
Kal KaKloT@v, ola mep émt Thoe ppeviticr vyiverat. 
tous b€ TEPLET OMEVOUS TE KAL aTroANULEVOUS ? THY 
TaLolwy Te KaL TMV A\NwY TEKpalpecOat ToicL 
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symptoms proceed after the manner I have described, 
the disease reaches a crisis on the fourteenth day. 
Men and women experience these symptoms mostly 
in tertian fevers; younger people too experience 
them in tertians, but more often in the more con- 
tinuous fevers and in genuine! tertians. 

All those who with headache in a fever of this 
character experience not a darkness before the eyes 
but a dimness of vision, or see flashes of light, while 
instead of heart-burn there is a tension of the right 
or left hypochondrium without pain or inflam- 
mation, these you may expect will not vomit but 
bleed from the nose. In this case too expect the 
hemorrhage more especially in young people. It 
occurs less frequently if the patient be of thirty 

ears or more ; in these cases expect the vomiting. 

Children suffer from convulsions if the fever be 
acute and the alvine discharges cease ; if they cannot 
sleep but are terrified ance moan; if they change 
their colour and become yellow, livid or red. Con- 
vulsions are most likely to attack very young children 
before they are seven years old; older children and 
adults are not attacked by convulsions in fevers 
unless some of the worst and most violent symptoms 
supervene, as happens in cases of phrenitis. Whether 
children and whether adults will survive or die you 
must infer from a combination of all the symptoms, 


1 7. ¢, tertians that intermit, the fever ceasing entirely every 
other day. Many tertians remit only, the fever growing less 
instead of ceasing altogether. 


1 drodAumévovs O'M: dwodovnévous many MSS. I take 
dmo\Aupevous to be a present with future sense. 
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ovpTace onpLELolow, @S ep éxdoTous éxaoTa 
Siayeyparrras. rabra dé eyo _Tmepl Tav o&éwy 
voonpmatwv Kal boa éK TOUT@V YyivEeTaL. 

XXV. Xpn dé Tov péddovTa opbas ™ po- 
yLvwoKELY TOUS TE TEPLETOMEVOUS Kal TOUS aTo- 
Gavevpevous olot Te ap Herm TO voonpwa mAeiovas 
Tpepas Tapapéeverv Kal olaw dv éXdogous, Ta 
onpela éxpavOavovra TaVvTa dvvac Gat Kpivew 
éxdoryebopuevov TAS duvd peas avuToOV pos adrAaS, 
damep Ovaryeypar Ta mept TE Tov ahov cal 
TOV ovpav Kal Tay mTvéXwv.+ xen dé cal tas 
popas TAY voonudTwov THY aiel €TLdnuedvT@V 
taxéws evOupeicbar Kal wh AavOdvery THY THs 
@pns KaTdoTaclW. ED pévTOL Vp Eeldévae Trepl 
TOV TEKUNPLWY Kal TOV AdArAwWY onpelwov,” OTL ev 
mavTl érer Kal Tdon YoOpHn® Ta TE KAKA KAKOY TE 
onuatver Kal Ta YXpnoTta ayalov, eFrei Kal év 
AtBin cai év Andro Kai év XKvOin paiverar Ta 
Tpoyeypappeva onpeia arnPevovra, ev odv Xpr 
eldévat, ore év Tots avTolat Xwplovow ovdev 
Sewov TO pn ovyl Ta TOMaTAdT LA emiTuyydvew, 
Hv ex pab av TLS AUTA KpivewW TE ral exroyiled Oat 
epbas emiaTnTal. mob ei dé xpn ovodevos voo- 
oaTos: dvopa, & TL BN, TUYXavEL evade rye- 
ypappevov' mavra yap, oxdoa év Toiot Xpovoice 
TOLL T pOELpNMEVOLT L KplveTal, yvaon Tolow 
avTolol onmeétoiowy. 


1 After mrvéAwy the MSS. have 8rayv du00 wody re dvaBhaon 
kal xodnv. The clause is deleted by Gomperz and Wilamo- 
witz. 

_? After onpelwy C’M add xai uh Aavédvew, So apparently 
Galen, 4 
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as I have severally described them in the several 
kinds of cases. My remarks apply to acute diseases 
and to all their consequences. 

XXV. He who would make accurate forecasts as 
to those who will recover, and those who will die, and 
whether the disease will last a greater or less number 
of days, must understand all the symptoms thoroughly 
and be able to appreciate them, estimating their 
powers when they are compared with one another, 
as I have set forth above, particularly in the case of 
urine and sputa. It is also necessary promptly to 
recognize the assaults of the endemic diseases, and 
not to pass over the constitution of the season. How- 
ever, one must clearly realize about sure signs and 
about symptoms generally, that in every year and in 
every land bad signs indicate something bad, and 
good signs something favourable, since the symptoms 
described above prove to have the same significance 
in Libya, in Delos, and in Scythia. So one must 
clearly realize that in the same districts it is not 
strange that one should be right in the vast 

majority of instances, if one learns them well and 
knows how to estimate and appreciate them properly. 
Do not regret the omission from my account of the 
name of any disease.t_ For itis by the same symptoms 
in all cases that you will know the diseases that 
come to a crisis at the times I have stated. 


1 Contrast with this the criticism of the Cnidian physicians 
in Chapter III of Reginen in Acute Diseases, and notice once 
more the insistence on ‘‘ general” pathology as contrasted 


with diagnosis. 


3 yépy C’: &épn other MSS. and Kiihlewein. I adopt this 
reading (which, as Littré says, is not supported by Galen) 
because of the émel-clause which follows. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Tue authorship of this work has never been 
doubted. It is indisputably one of the great Hippo- 
cratic group of treatises, being a kind of supplement 
to Prognostic. It has also close affinities with Ancient 
Medicine, the author of which held medicine to be 
merely a branch of regimen. 

In ancient times, besides its usual title, the book 
was sometimes called On the Plisan, or Against the 
Cnidian Sentences, the former from the chief article 
of sick food, the latter from the polemic with which 
the work opens. f 

The “acute” diseases are those characterized by 
high fever; they are enumerated in Chapter V.!_ The 
treatment recommended is supposed in general to 
apply to any acute disease; the writer is true to 
the Hippocratic doctripe of “ general’’ pathology. 
Chest complaints, however, seem to be more in the 
writer’s mind than the other main class of acute 
diseases. 

The Hippocratic treatment is gentle and mild. 
Little use is made of drugs; those employed are 


1 Pleurisy, pneumonia, phrenitis, causus, and diseases with 
continuous fever allied to these; z.¢. chest complaints and 
remittent malaria. The list is strong proof that the Greeks 
were ignorant of the zymotic diseases. Unless we bear in 
mind this peculiarity of Greek endemiology, we can under- 
stand neither their medical theory nor their medical practice. 
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purges and simple herbals. Fomentations and baths 
are features of Hippocratic regimen, and, did occa- 
sion call for them, the enema, suppositories, and 
venesection were employed. A sparing use was 
made of water, the drinks recommended being 
hydromel (honey and water), oxymel (honey and 
vinegar) and wine. But the great stand-by of the 
physician in acute diseases was the decoction of 
barley, “ ptisan,’’ which I have translated by “ gruel” 
for the sake of convenience. Great care was be- 
stowed upon its preparation, and the most minute 
directions were given for its use. Sometimes the 
pure juice was employed, sometimes.more or less of 
the solid barley was added. Apparently no other 
nourishment was given, except the things already 
mentioned, until well after the crisis. 

The unpretentious and cautious character of this 
regimen is in perfect harmony withsthe modest 
nature of Greek, particularly of Coan, medicine; no 
rash promises are made, and no rash experiments 
attempted.? 

Galen says that the question of regimen is treated 
in a confused manner, and his criticism is borne out 
by a few chapters, which are rather difficult to 
follow. On the whole, however, the directions for 
treatment are clearly expressed. 


Manuscripts AND EpiTIons 


The chief manuscripts are A, M and V._ The last 
two generally agree as against A. Of the two 
classes preference should be given to A, which 
generally gives the better reading, although its 


* See Chapter XILL 2 See p. xxxviii, 
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excellence is perhaps not so marked as it is in the 
case of Ancient Medicine. R’ and S’ also are occa- 
sionally useful. Holkhamensis 282 contains the 
treatise, but is practically the same as V. 

There were many editions during the sixteenth 
century, the first separate one being apparently 
that of Haller.t In the seventeenth century the 
chief editions were those of Mercuriali (1602) and 
Heurnius (1609). 

There is a commentary by Galen. 

The only English translation, so far as I know, 
is that of Francis Adams. I have, however, in my 
possession a MS. English translation, in a late 
seventeenth-century hand, which is distinctly better 
than the type of translation fashionable at this 
period. Ina few places it has helped me to make 
my own translation. The author was a careful 
scholar, and, to judge from.his medical notes, a 
practitioner. I refer to the translation as “ Z.” 

I have found it hard to translate yds. “ Barley 
water’”’ is the natural rendering, but it is not er 
available. I hope that the word “juice,” which I 
have often employed, will not be thought too strange. 


1 Liber de Diaetw Acutorum Graece. Paris, 1530, 


VOL. E 


10 


IIEPI AIAITH2? OZEON 


LO; cuyypanpay res Tas Kuidias Kaeouevas 
yopuas oTrota Lev maoXovow ot KAUVOVTES ev 
ExdoTolot TOV voonudtwy opOas éyparav Kat 
oTrotws eva aaré Bawvev" Kal axe bev TOUTMY, 
Kal 6 77) int pos dvvatt av opbas” avyypaat, 
él ev Tapa TOV Ka pvovTov éxadotov muOotTO, 
OT0la TaaxXovow: oTrdca Sé rpocKkatamabety Set 
TOV int pov a) AéyouTos TOU KAMVOVTOS, TOUT@Y 
TONG, mapelrar, adn év ddrovow ql errixatpa 
évia éovta és TEK apo. 

LU ‘Ordrav dé és TEx mapa EyNTaL, @s xp? 
Exacta intpevew, év TOVTOLCL TONG ETEpoiws 
yworKe ws KeiWot emeEyeray" Kal ov Hobvov 
dua TOUTO OvK éTTaLVéw, ANN OTL Kal OALyoLTL TOV 
ap.8 wov Tololw dKEow EX peovTo" Ta yap TAELOTA 
avTotow elpyTat, wav TOV o£eray vovrwD, pap- 
para, XAT ILA d.ddvat kal opov Kal yada tiv 
opnv memo KEW. 

Til. Ei per ovv TavTa ayaa Ww Kai appolovta 
Tota voonpacwy, ed’ olat tapyveov Siddvai, TOAD 

1 A has ral Ay ph intpds divair’ &v bp@ds. The other MSS. 
omit #v. R’has dvvairé tis by (with Galen). Kiihlewein 


reads kal jv wh intpds, divaitd tis by op0as. The reading in 
the text is that of Wilamowitz, 
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I. Tue authors of the work entitled Cnidian 
Sentences have correctly described the experiences 
of patients in individual diseases and the issues of 
some of them. So much even a layman could 
correctly describe by carefully inquiring from each 
patient the nature of his experiences. But much 
of what the physician should know besides, without 
the patient's telling him, they have omitted; this 
knowledge varies in varying circumstances, and in 
some cases is important for the interpretation of 
symptoms. 

II. And whenever they interpret symptoms with a 
view to determining the right method of treatment 
in each case,! my judgment in these matters is in 
many things different frém their exposition. And not 
only on this account do I censure them, but because 
too the remedies they used were few in number; 
for most of their prescriptions, except in the case 
of acute diseases, were to administer purges, and 
to give to drink, at the proper season, whey and 
milk. 

III. Now were these remedies good, and suited 
to the diseases for which the Cnidians recommended 


I take the s-clause to be epexegetic of réxuapow. 
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dv afidtepa hv éraivou, dtt ddya éovta a’TapKed 
cori: vov 88 ody obtws Eyer. of peévToe UoTEpov 
émidtacxevdoavtes intpixwtepov 5x Te émidOov 
mepl tov TpocoicTéwy ExdoToLoLY. aTap ovdé 
mepi Siaitns of apxaior cuvéypaav ovdev ako 
Noyou: Kai ToL péya TODTO TaphKay. Tas wévTOL 
moduTpotias Tas év ExdoTn TOV vovTwY Kal THY 

10 modvaxdinv ovd« ryyvoeov évioty Tos 8 apiOpods 

ExdoTouv TOV voonudtov capa eOérovtes ppatewy 
ov op0ds eyparyav: pi) yap ov« evaptOpunrov 7, 
€l TOUT@ TLS ONMALVETAL THY TOV KAULVOVTMV VvOd- 
gov, TH) To Erepov Tod érépov Syadhépew Te, p21) 
TWUTO O€ VOonma SoKeEl elvat, VY fr) TOUTS voLa 

16 éyn.” 

(2 L.) IV. ’Eyot 8¢ avdavet pev ® raon TH TéxVN 
T™ poo éxelv Tov voov' Kal yap OToca épya KAS 
exer 7) Ops, Kar@s Exacta yp Torey Kal 
op0as, Kal omoca Ttayéws, TaYéws, Kal oTdca 
KaBapiws, KaBaupiws, Kal ordca avebddvves, dia- 
yeipilecOat ws avwduvetata Kal Tada TavTa 
TovovtotpoTra Stapepovtws TOV. wédas él TO 

8 BéXtLov Tovey xX pn. 


‘ 7@ is not in the MSS., but is added by Gomperz. 
® Littré reads cad fv ph twitd vdonua Sony elvat, why TwdTd 
tvoua exe. 


% The MSS. here have év, which is deleted by Gomperz. 


* The od5¢ in this sentence modifies in all probability from 
mept dialrys to Adyou, and the whole from ar&p to mapjxav is a 
parenthesis, referring incidentally to the dpyxazo as similar to 


the Cnidians in their neglect of regimen, Grammatically it 

is possible to take odd closely with wep) d:altys, in which 
> “~ . . . 

case of 4pyvaio: would refer to the earlier Cnidian authors. 


The transKition ‘‘Z” identifies the Cnidians and o! apxaior, 
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their use, they would be much more worthy of 
recommendation, in that though few they were 
sufficient. But as it is this is not the case. How- 
ever, the later revisers have showed rather more 
scientific insight in their discussion of the remedies 
to be employed in each instance. But in fact 
regimen received no treatment worth mentioning 
from the ancient physicians, although this omission 
is a serious one.t’ Yet the many phases and sub- 
divisions of each disease were not unknown to some ; 
but though they wished clearly to set forth the 
number of each kind of illness their account was 
incorrect. For the number will be almost incal- 
culable if a patient’s disease be diagnosed as different 
whenever there is a difference in the symptoms, while 
a mere variety of name is supposed to constitute a 
variety of the illness.? 

IV. The course I recommend is to pay attention 
to the whole of the medical art. Indeed all acts 
that are good or correct should be in all cases well 
or correctly performed; if they ought to be done 
quickly, they should be done quickly, if neatly, 
neatly, if painlessly, they should be managed with 
the minimum of pain; and all such acts ought to 
be performed excellently, in a manner better than 
that of one’s own fellows. 


This view is perhaps unlikely, but, if it be true, of apyxato in 
Chapter V must also refer to the Cnidians, and to them 
must be attributed the names mAeupitis, wepimvevpovia, pperiris 
and xadoos. We do know that the Cnidians paid special 
attention to names of diseases. 

2 Littré’s emendation would mean that the Cnidians re- 
fused to give a disease its usual name whenever a variation 
occurred in the symptoms. This only repeats the sense of 
the preceding clause, while H. means that giving a disease 
another name does not make it another disease. 
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V. Maddtota 8 av éraivécayw intpdov, boTis 
éy TOLoW o&€ou VOT MATL, & Tovs mAElaTOUS THV 
avOpwmeov wretvel, év TovToLoL Srapépov TL TOV 
adov ely éml TO BeédrLov. éotuy O€ Taba o&éa, 
oTrota ovo pacay ot apratat mwAeupitiw Kal Trept- 
mevpoviny Kal ppeviry* Ka Kava OV, cal Taha 
boa ToUTOV ex opera, ov ot muperol TO émimay 
ouvexées. OTav yap bn) owpwdeos vovoou TpdTros 
TLS KOLVOS errvdnunon, ara orropases éwow al 
voucol, Kal moAXNarAdolo”® vmod TovT@V TOV 
voonpatov atoOvncKovar® bo THY GAAwY TOV 
OULTAVTODV. i 

VI. O6 peév ody ibOTat od KapTAa ywwooKovoW 
Tous és TavTa diadépovtas TaV Tédas EéTEpoiwy 
TE Hadhov eTraweéeTar inparav Kal Wéetat eiciv 
émrel TOL peya onpetov 708e, ¢ Ort ol Onuotat acuve- 
TOTATOL avtol EwuT@v mepl TOUTe@Y TOP VOT UaTOY 
eloly, ws HereTn Tea éoti* ob yap pn intpor int pot 
Soxéovow elvat pariara bua TavTas TAS vougous* 
pnid.ov yap Ta ovopara expadeiv, oTola vevomiaTat 
mpoahéeperOat mpos TOs TA TOLdbE KamVOVTAS* iD 
yap ovopaon TUS TTLTaVNS TE xvrov Kal olvov 
Tolov 4) Toloy Kat BEM KpNTOV, mara Tolat (oiw- 
THOL Soxéovow ot intpot Ta aura eye, ot TE 
Bedrious Kal ot xetpous. Ta O€ OVY OUTwS EXE 
GNX’ év tovTotst Kal mavu dtadpépovaw ETEpot 
éTépov. 


(3.L.) VIL. Aowet 5é por d&a ypadis elvat, 


1 After ppevirw M has kal AjGapyo. The case and number 
seem to indicate a marginal note, and lethargus would 
certainly be included in $0a tottwy éxdueva, 
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V. I should most commend a physician who in 
acute diseases, which kill the great majority of 
patients, shows some superiority. Now the acute 
diseases are those to which the ancients have given 
the names of pleurisy, pneumonia, phrenitis, and 
ardent fever,! and such as are akin to these, the 
fever of which is on the whole continuous. For 
whenever there is no general type of pestilence 
prevalent, but diseases are sporadic, acute diseases 
cause many times more deaths than all others put 
together. 

VI. Now laymen do not accurately distinguish 
those who are excellent in this respect from their 
fellows, but rather praise or blame strange remedies, 
For in very truth there is strong evidence that 
it is in the proper treatment of these illnesses that 
ordinary folk show their most stupid side, in the 
fact that through these diseases chiefly quacks get 
the reputation of being physicians. For it is an easy 
matter to learn the names of the remedies usually 
given to patients in such diseases. If barley-water 
be mentioned, or such and such a wine, or hydromel,? 
laymen think that physicians, good and bad alike, 
prescribe all the same things. But it is not so, and 
there are great differences between physicians in 


these respects. 
VII. And it seems to me worth while to write 


1 For gpeviris and kadgos see General Introduction to 


Vol. I, pp. lvii, lviii. 
2 A mixture of honey and water. 


2 wodkAamAdsion Gomperz. V has maparAjoror and M uh 


maoamAthoion; A omits (with ra). 
3 After dmo0vfoxover the MSS. have wAefous (AV) or waddov 


(M), Deleted by Wilamowitz. 
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éréca te axataydOnta éotw Tots intpots ért- 
catpa éovta eidévat! Kal peyddas aperelas péper 
} peydras PrABas. axataudbnra ody Kat THO 
éorly, dia Tt dpa év Thaw o€einar vovcotow oi péev 
tov intpav rdvra Tovaidva SiaTehéovow TTLadvas 
SiSdvtes adunO7tovs Kal vopulfovow opOas in- 
tpevewv, of dé TIVES MEPL TaVTOS ToLéoVTAaL, OTwsS 
kplOivy pndeptay Katarin 6 Kdpyov—Leyadnv 
yap BraBnv Hyedvtat eivar—arda dv’ dOoviov 
tov xurov SinBéovtes Stddacw- of 8 ad tives 
avtav ovT av mricavnv taxetav Soiev ovteE 
yurdov: of pev péxpt dv EBdopatos yévntat, ot 
6é Kal dua Tédeos aypt av KpLOn 1 .vovTOS. 

VIII. Mara pév ody 0d5€ tpoBdrrecOat Ta 
Toadta Entynpata eiOicpévos eialy? oi inrpoi. 
lows 6€ ovde TpoBadropeva yiwworKeTaL’ KaiTOL 
SiaBornv ye Exer GX H TEXVN TPOsS TOV SHLOTEéwV 
peyarnv, os pn Soxeiv 6AwS intpiKny Eivat: oot 
el év ye Tolaow o£€vTaTOLGL TOV voonp“aTwV ToddVbE 
Stoicovalv AdXAHAWY OL YELPwWVaKTES, WaTE & O 
érepos mpoadéper ryevpevos Apiata eivat, TaDTA 
vopive tov ETepov Kaka elvat, ayedov av Kata 
ye TOV ToLOvToOY THY TéxVnV haley wpoidc at 
MavTlKh, OTL Kab OL payTLes TOV avdToV opvida, et 
pev aptotepos ein, ayabov vouitovow eivat, et dé 
deELos, Kaxov—kal év lepooxotin S& torade, dXXa 
ém’ adXors—Eéviot O€ TOV pavtiwy Ta évavTia 
TOUTMV. 


1 After eidéva: the MSS. have éxéaa re or kal drdéca, T 
have deleted éréaa, on the ground that there are not 
two classes of points &ia ypapijs, but only one, which 
contains things that are both emlxaipa eidévai and peyddas 
BAdBas pépovra 7) weydrAas woedclas. 
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on such matters as’ are not yet ascertained by 
‘physicians, though knowledge thereof is important, 
and on them depend great benefit or great harm, 
For instance, it has not been ascertained why in 
acute diseases some physicians think that the cor- 
rect treatment is to give unstrained barley-gruel 
throughout the illness; while others consider it to 
be of first-rate importance for the patient to swallow 
no particle of barley, holding that to do so is very 
harmful, but strain the juice through a cloth before 
they give it. Others again will give neither thick 
gruel nor yet juice, some not before the seventh day, 
others at no time until the disease reaches a crisis. 
VIII. Now certainly + physicians are not at all in the 
habit of even raising such questions ; even when they 
are raised perhaps nothing is learned. Yet the art as 
a whole has a very bad name among laymen, so that 
there is thought to be no art of medicine at all. 
Accordingly, since among practitioners there will 
prove to be so much difference of opinion about acute 
diseases that the remedies which one physician gives 
in the belief that they are the best are considered 
by a second to be bad, laymen are likely to object to 
such that their art resembles divination; for diviners 
too think that the same bird, which they hold to 
be a happy omen on the left, is an unlucky one 
when on the right, while other diviners maintain 
the opposite, The inspection of entrails shows 
similar anomalies in its various departments. 


1 udda wey ody is a strange phrase with which to begin 
a sentence. It occurs again at the beginning of Chapter 


XVII. 


2 citiopéevar eicly MV: e%6:a(ra:) tots inrpots A: ci@idarat 
lberg, followed by Kiiblewein. 
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IX. Dyyi dé maryKadov Elva TOUTO TO oKE Mpa 
Kal Sedov pévov Totoe Trela TOLTL Tov év TH 
TEXYN KAL emucatpoT aro. Kal yap Toit vooé- 
ovat Tao és byveiny méeya Te dvvatat Kal Tolow 
dyeaivovow és do ddevav Kal Tolaw aoKéovow 

6 és eveEinv Kal és 6 TL Exagros eOéret. 

(4L.) X. Iticdvy pev ody SoKet opbas 7 po- 
Kexpio bar TOV oLTNp OV yevnarov év TOUTOLOL 
Tote voonpLacty, Kal emauvew TOUS TpoKpivavTas. 
TO yap yMaoxpacpa avuTns NEtov Kal TUVEXES KAL 
Tpoonves éoTe Kal oda On pov Kal Tabapov pe- 
Tplws Kal ddupov Kal EVEKKPLTOD, el TL Kal ToUTOU 
™ poadéot, Kal ovTeE ori eXov ovTe apadov Ka~ 
KOv ore avololaKxeTat €v TH Korn avednKe 
yap év TH ébyjoe, Soov TrAEloTov érepvner 

10 dLoyxodc0a.. 

XL. "Ocor pev mriodvyn xpéovtar éy TovtToce 
TOLTL VOOHMATL, OVOEMLH MEPN KEVEAYYNTEOV, WS 
Eros eiphjo Oat, ava ypnatéov Kal ov diarevrTTéov, 
Hv Hy Te O€n 7} i) d1a happaxeinv } KAVoW SiarelTreLv. 
Kal TOLoL ev ye clea pevorre dls oitetaOat Ths 
nwepns ots doréov" Toiot dé Hovoo Tet elOtopévots 
anak dotéov THY mparny: ex Tpoayaryis * ro 
évdéxerar Kal TOUTOLOW dls diovan, ay doxén 
m™ poo seiv. THOS de dpKet Kar’ apxas SuSdvat 

10 px) Todd pode vmrepTaxy, arr’ boov civexa Tod 
EJeos eavevac te Kal Keveayyinv pr) yevéoOat 
12 moAAny. 

XII. Hept d€ Tis ertOdoL0s € és TrIOos TOD pup H- 
[LaTos, 7) pev Enpsrepov 4 7 TO voOonma 7) ws av TES 
BovryT a1, ov xP” emt wréov Siddovat, arrA mpomivery 

™po TOU pupnpatos 4) 1) eALKpNTOP 4) ?) olvor, OTOTEp ov 
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IX. But I am confident that this inquiry is wholly 
profitable, being bound up with most, and the most 
important, of the things embraced by the art. In 
fact, it has great power to bring health in all cases 
of sickness, preservation of health to those who are 
well, good condition to athletes in training, and 
in fact realization of each man’s particular desire. 

X. Now I think that gruel made from barley has 
rightly been preferred over other cereal foods in 
acute diseases, and I commend those who preferred 
it; for the gluten of it is smooth, consistent, sooth- 
ing, lubricant, moderately soft, thirst-quenching, 
easy of evacuation, should this property too be 
valuable, and it neither has astringency nor causes 
disturbance in the bowels or swells up in them. 
During the boiling, in fact, it has expanded to the 
utmost of its capacity. 

XI. Those who use this. gruel in acute diseases 
must not fast, generally speaking, on any day, but 
they must use it without intermission unless some 
intermission be called for because of a purge or 
enema, Those who are wont to eat two meals a 
day should take gruel twice; those wont to have 
one meal. only should have gruel once on the first 
day. Gradually, if it be thought that they need it, 
these also may take a second dose. At first it is 
sufficient to administer a small quantity, not over- 
thick, just enough, in fact, to satisfy habit and to 
prevent severe pangs of hunger. 

XII. As to increasing the quantity of the gruel, 
if the disease be drier than one would wish, you 
ought not to increase the dose, but to give to drink 
before the gruel either hydromel or wine, whichever 


. After xpocaywyis the MSS. have #v. Deleted by Reinhold. 
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¢< tA lal 

av appotn: TO 8 _ ppotov ef exdoTowl TOY 
TpoTov elpyoerat. Hy b€ U bypatvytat TO oTOMa Kal 
Ta aro TOU TVEUMOVOS in o7rota bei, émruduoovat 
xpn es THOS TOU pudiparos, as ev keharaio 
elpnoOar Ta pev yap Oaccov Kal ad dov TAa- 
SOVTA TAXUTHTA onwatver Kplovos, TA O€ Bpasv- 
TEpov TradavTa wal Hooov Bpadurépny onpaives 
THY Kplow. Kal rata, avTa pev Kal éwuTa 
Towdoe TO émimay éoTi. 

XIV. Worra &é cal dda emixaipa mapelrat, 
olct m poonpaives Oat del, a eipnoerar boTepov. Kal 
daw av TrEL@V w) nddapors iva, TOO OE xen 
mretov diSdvar aype Kplovos paruara Se epiovos 
UmepBorAs Svo nuepéwr, olot ye 7) TeumTatotow 1 
éBdopatotow 1) evatatoucw SoKel Kpivety, aS Kal TO 
dprvov Kal TO TEpLooov m™ popmOnan™ pera éé TO 
pev pudnuate TO Tpwl xpnaTtéov, ore 6g és oitla 
petaBanrnrew. 

XIV. Supudéper 6€ Ta Towdde ws él TO Tord 
Tots ovhyae Treo dv now avTiKa X Pewpevous. al 
TE yap oduvat év Tote TEUPLTLKOLO LY avrixa 
TAVOVTAL AUT OMATOL, OTA apEovrat TTVELY TL 
aEwov Noyou Kal exxabaiperOat, ai Te Kabdpates 
ToNRoOv TehewTepat elot, Kal Euwmrvoe oooy ryivov- 
Tal, 7) et adotws TUS Staton, Kal ai Kploves 
aTovaTEpar Kal EevKpLT@TEpAaL Kal Hogov Uo- 
otpopocees. 

eel Oa eee Tas dé mT LT dVvas Vp) eK «pile 
os Berxtictav élvat Kal KdANLCTA eioGat, Kal 


1 rpoundjon Littré, the MSS. having mpoundes }. The MS. 
reading can be kept only if mpounéés be given a passive 
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is suitable; it will be stated later what is suitable in 
each form of illness. Should the mouth be moist, 
and the sputa as they should be, increase as a 
general rule the quantity of the gruel; for early 
appearance of abundant moisture indicates an 
early crisis, while a later appearance of scanty 
moisture indicates a late crisis. In their essence 
the facts are on the whole as stated. 

XIII. Many other important points have been 
passed over which must be used in prognosis; these 
will be discussed later. The more complete the 
purging of the bowels the more the quantity of 
gruel administered should be increased until the 
crisis. In particular, proceed thus for two days 
after the crisis, in such cases as lead you to suppose 
that the crisis will be on the fifth, seventh or ninth 
day, so as to make sure of both the even and the 
odd day. Afterwards you must administer gruel 
in the morning, but you may change to solid food in 
the evening. 

XIV. The above rules are on the whole useful 
to those who administer unstrained gruel from the 
outset. For in cases of pleurisy the pains at once cease 
of their own accord, as soon as sputa worth mention- 
ing begin to be brought up and purgings begin to 
take place; while the purgings are much more 
complete, and empyema is less likely to occur, than 
if another regimen were adopted, and the crises are 
simpler, more decisive, and less liable to relapses. 

XV. Gruel should be made from the finest barley, 
and boiled as well as possible, especially if more 


meaning (‘‘carefully guarded against”). Not finding a 
parallel to this I have adopted the reading of Littré. 
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dddws Av 4) T@ NUAG movve HENS anetas 
peTa yap THs addAns apeTis THs Wreearys TO 
drtaOnpov tiv KpLOnv KaTamivowevmy Tovel ak 
Brarrew' ovSauy yap Tpoolaxel ovde nee 
THv TOD OwpnKos tEw orca Onporarn be Kal adi- 
oratn Kal evreTToTaTn Kal ao BeverTaTn €oTly 
7) KaAdOTA EGOH OV TavTav Set. ¥ 

XVI. "Hv ody pH Tpoctimwpnon Tis oTwD 
Setrat avtapKeyns elvat 6 TpoTros Tis TowaUTNS 
mTicavoppudins, Toddkayh BeBraperat. oloe 
yap oaiTos avtixa eyKaTAKEKhELT TAL, el ay TUS 
uToxevoaas Soin TO pUdnua, THY odvvnv eveodaay 
mpootapokvverey av Kal ia éveodoay dy €urot- 
Hoelev, KAL TVEDMA TuKVOTEpOY YyéVOLT av" KaKov 
dé todo’ Enpavtixdy Te yap mvevpmovos Kal KO- 
mT@dES UTOVOVOplwy Kal iTpou Kal Ppevav’ TOTO 
8é, jv ETL TOD TAEVpOd Tis ddvvns cvvEXgoS éovons 
Kal mpos Ta Oepudopata ph Yarwors Kal Tob 
MTUANOV 11) AVLOVTOS, ANAA KATAYNLTX PALvopevou 
acanéws, hv pip Adon TLs THY ddvYnV 4) Koudiny 
parbdkas 7) bréBa TAMOV, OTOTEPOV AV TOVT@Y 
onunvy, Tas 6€ Tricdvas Iw obtws Eyovar bid0, 
TAXES Of Odvatot TOY ToLOVT@Y yivoYTat. 

XVII. Ara tavtas otv tas mpopdotas Kal 
Etépas Toravtas} of ovrAnaL TTLIAVNTL KPEWMEVOL 
EBSopaior Kal dduynpepwrepot OvnoKkovaw, ot pév 
Te Kal THY yvounv BraBertes, of & brd THs 
opOorvoings te Kal tod péyxXeos amromvuyevTes. 
pdra &€ Tods ToLtovTous of apxaio. BAnTovs évd 


1 After rovatras A has wa@ddov and M &rt waadov. 


1 air{ka seems to have this sense here, 
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than the pure juice is going to be used. For one of 
the virtues of gruel is its lubricant nature, which 
prevents the barley that is swallowed from doing 
any harm, since it clings nowhere and does not 
stick on its way through “the chest. In addition to 
its excellent lubricating qualities the best boiled 
gruel quenches thirst the most, is the most easily 
digested, and the least disturbing. All these 
characteristics are needed. 

XVI. The administration of this gruel requires 
certain aids, if it is to accomplish its purpose; and 
if they are not given manifold harm will result. 
When for instance food is at the time! confined in 
the bowels, should the gruel be given without first 
emptying them, it will increase any pain already 
existing or cause one if it does not exist already, 
and the respiration will become more rapid. This 
is harmful, in that it dries the lungs, besides causing 
discomfort in the hypochohdria, the hy pogastrium, 
and the diaphragm. Moreover, suppose the pain in 
the side continues and does not yield to the fomen- 
tations, while the sputum is not brought up, but 
becomes viscid without coction; should gruel be 
administered in these conditions without first re- 
lieving the pain, either by loosening the bowels 
or by venesection, whichever of these courses is 
indicated, a fatal termination will quickly follow. 

XVII. For these reasons, as well as for others like 
them, those who take unstrained gruel die on the 
seventh day or earlier, some after being seized 
with delirium also, others being suffocated by 
orthopnoea and rdles, The ancients*® thought such 
sufferers “ stricken,’ just because after death the 


® Yor these see p. 64. 
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putov elvat dia TOE OVY HKLoTa, OTL drobavovrey 
avTav % mdeuph medova ebploxeTat, ikehov Th 
adnyhn. aitiov 6€ TovTOU éotly, OTL Tpiv AvO i vat 
10 tiv ddvLNY OvycKoVoW: Taxéws yap TEV LAT LAL 
yivovtat: bd S€ Tov TodAOd Kat TUKVOU TVEU- 
patos, ws on elpntal, KaTAaYMaXpaLyopLEvoY TO 
mtTvarov arértwas KwoVEL THY ETravodov yiverOa, 
Gra Tip péyEw Tored évioxopevov ev Toice 
Bpoyxlovct ToD mvevpovos. Kat OTav és TodTO 
€EOn, Oavarades 16n ws emt TO ToAV éoTe Kal 
yap avTO TO TTVaXov evicyopevov KwVEL [EV TO 
mvedpa gow hépecOar, avayxater dé taxéws EEw 
pépecOau: Kal obtws és TO KaKOV GXANAOLGL CUD- 
20 Tiuwpel. TO TE yap TTVAXOV éviTYOpEVOV TUKVOD 

\ n a / a \ > > 
TO TVEUMLA TOLEL, TO TE TVEDMA TUKVOY €OV €7Tt- 
ydoxXpatver TO TTVaNov Kal KwAVEL ATrOALGOaveLD. 
KaTtarapBaver 6€ TadTa ov podvov wm TTLOAVY 
aKalpws YpéwvTat, GANA TOAD “adXoOV, HV TL AAO 

25 paywow 1) Timor TTLGayyns aveTuTNndELOTE pov. 

(6 L.) XVIII. Mara peév ody ta mreiota 
TapaTrTLOL Elo ai Tiuwplat Total Te OvAHCL 
MTLaavnol YXpewpévorot Tolai Te KVAO avTor 
Total O€ pndeTépp TovTwY, GAA TOTS podvory, 
Eotw Omn Kal dvahepovtws timwpntéov. ypr dé 

6 TO TauTav ovTw ToLeEl: 

XIX. “Hy pe Bp@te avdT@ eovte kal Kotdir 

x HEV veoBp 7G Is 
HN UTOKeXwpnKuins apEnTat O TupETOS, HY TE TVY 
oduvn Hv Te dvev ddvvns, émirxeiy THY Socw Tod 
pudjpatos, €or adv oinra KEY wpNKEVAL €s TO 
KaTw pépos Tod évtépov TO cuTiov. xpnoGat dé 
TOT®, Hy wey Gdynjed TL €xn, OFUMEAITL, YElUar'0s 
rf epyo, Aépeos dé yuxp@: ty S€ word Siva 
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side is found to be livid, as if a blow had been 
received, The reason for this appearance is that 
death occurs before the pain is relieved. For they 
quickly suffer from difficulty in breathing, The 
heavy and rapid respiration, as I have already said, 
makes the sputum become viscid without coction, 
and prevents its expulsion, so that it causes the réles 
by being confined in the bronchial passages. At 
this point death commonly occurs; the mere con- 
finement of the sputum, in fact, while preventing 
the entrance of breath, forces it out quickly. So 
one mischief aggravates the other; the confinement 
of sputum renders respiration rapid, and the rapidity 
of the respiration makes the sputum viscid, pre- 
venting its slipping away. These attacks not only 
result from unseasonable administration of gruel, but 
are much more likely to occur if the patient has 
eaten or drunk something less suitable than gruel. 

XVIII. Now the measures necessary to help the 
administration of the pure juice are practically the 
same as those required by unstrained gruel; but 
when neither is given, but only drink, they are in 
some ways different. In general terms the rules to 
be observed are the following. 

XIX. Should the fever begin when the patient 
has recently taken food and the bowels have not 
been emptied, whether pain be present or not, 
refrain from giving gruel until he thinks that the 
food has descended to the lower part of the bowel. 
The drink to be employed, should there be any 
pain, is oxymel,t warm in winter and cold in 
summer. If there be great thirst, give hydromel 


1 A mixture of vinegar and honey. 
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iy EY \ 
7, Kal perix pyre Kal date. €7reita, my jev 
anynua evi} ) TOV emixwduvev Trl eupatvnrar, 


10 diddvau TO pupnpa pete TOND pajre TAXV, META 


15 


10 


12 


6é THY EBdoumy, 9) ay iayvn. ay. be a) dred vd 7 
O TahaLorepos otros veoBpare éovTe, iy pev Loy; 
Te Kal axpatn TH NrLKin, KAVoaL, Hv O€ aa Be- 
veg TEpOS 7, Barave mpooxpnoacbat, a) 
avtopata SueEin Kaas. 

XX. Karpov dé tis Scocos rod pudr}paros 
TOVOE pada purda cesar Kar’ apxas Kal Ola 
TaVvTos Tob voor maros* oTav pev ol To0es puxpoi 
éwoy, emuaxely xp? TOU pupnparos THY docu, 
padara d€ Kal Tov TroTod améxeo Oat drav &é€ 
 Oépun KkataBH és tovs rddas, TOTe Siddvac- 
Kal vopitew péya SvvacOat Tov Kalpoy TovTOV 
éy Tacnol That vovcoitw, ovxX HKiota Sé év 
tThow o€einow, udduota 8 év THoL wadQov TupeE- 
Twdecw Kal émixtvdvvoTadtnow.' ypiobar dé 
Tp@Tov® wey KUAB, Ererta OE TTLTdVN, KATA TA 
TEKUNPLA TA Tpoyeypaupméeva axpiBéws Oewpéwv. 

(7 L.) XXI. "Oduvnv b€ mrevpod, Hv te Kat 
apyas yiwnta jv O bartepov, Oepudocpace pev 
TPOTOV OVK ATO TPOTrOU Xpngapevov tretpnOrvat 
Svahdoar. Oeppacparav b€ KpaTLaTov pev bdwp 
Oeppov év aoK@ H ev KvoTEL 7) ev Nang ayyel@ 
ev doTpaKivy. Tm povTot evar bé xp? pradrOakov 
TL Tos THY eupny Tpoonveins elvexev. ayalov 
dé Kal oTroyyos warOaxos péyas && datos Oepuod 
éxtremler évos TpoatiGecbar mepiaréyew Sé dave 


1 MV have émixiduvordrnot. A omitsxal ern. altogether, 
Possibly the words are a gloss, 
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and water. Later, should there be any pain or 
should any dangerous symptom appear, let the gruel 
given be neither much nor thick, and give it only 
after the seventh day, and if the strength be 
maintained. If the previous food which the patient 
has recently eaten should not have gone down, give 
an enema if the patient be strong and in the prime 
of life, but if he be too weak use a suppository, should 
the bowels be not well moved of their own accord. 
XX. This is the time for administering gruel that 
must be most carefully observed both at the 
beginning of the illness and throughout its course. 
When the feet are cold you must refrain from 
giving gruel, and especially from giving drinks; 
give the gruel when the heat descends to the feet. 
Consider this time of great importance in all diseases, 
particularly in acute diseases, and most of all in 
those where the fever is high and the danger very 
great. Use first the pure juice, then the gruel, 
keeping a sharp eye for the signs already described. 
XXI. When there is pain in the side, whether at 
the beginning or later, it is not amiss to try to 
dissipate it first by hot fomentations. The best 
fomentation is hot water in a skin, or bladder, or 
bronze or earthen vessel. Apply something soft to 
the side first to prevent discomfort. A good thing 
also to apply is a big, soft sponge dipped in hot 
water and squeezed out. You must, however, cover 
up the heat on the upper part,? for doing so will 


1 J. e. on the part of the sponge not next to the skin. 


2 rpa@rov is my reading. MV have mpéror uddiora wey and 
A has udawora wey only, sddora is omitted by the Paris 
MS. 2276 (5’). 
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10 THY Oarrvvu Xp. Trew TE yep Xpovov apKécer 
Kal “Tapapevel, Kal Gua ws py uy aruls 7 pos TO 
med pu TOD KAMLVOVTOS pépntar, ay dpa Hi) SoKh 
Kal ToOTO X pro epov T™ pos Te Elva’ EoTL yap éTE 
det ™ pos Te. Te d€ Kal Kpial %) 7] SpoBo: év 0€et 
KEKPNMEVO TLLULKP@ oEutép@ ws av tmior TIS 
Siévta Kal avatéicavta és papolmma KaTtap- 
parparra mpoatiOévat. Kab mitupa TOV avTOoV 
TpoTrov. Enpat 6€ Trupiat, dines, Kéeyypoe Treppu- 
ypevor év eipivéoiot papoinmiosw emLTNOELOTATOL* 

20 Kal yap Kovghov Kal mpoanves Oo KeyXpos. 

XXII. Aver 5é warOakss 4) tounde Kal Tas mpds 
KAnioa TEepawwovaas adynOovas* Top? MévTOL OVX 
Opoiws AvEL OOUYNY, HY “LH TpOS THY KANida Tepalvn 
1) oduvn: ay be M1) AUT aL mpos Ta Oeppdcpara 
0 TrOVOS, Ov xn TONUD Xpovoy Oeppaivew Kal yap 
Enpavrexov TOU TVEUPLOVOS TOUTO Kal ERT UNT LOY" 
GX” i ev onpaivy 2 oun és Krnioa H es 
Bpaxiova Bapos 1) y) mept pator 9) ) UTEep TOV ppevaav, ) 
Tapvew xPn THY €V TO AYKOVE préBa THY Eow 

10 cal po oKvety ouxvov aparpeiy, ¢ éat’ ay €pv0 po- 
TEPOV TONKA pun i dytl cabapod Te Kal épvOpod 

12 TredLovov duporepa yap yiverau. 

XXIII. “Hy ou UT 0 ppévas 7 TO adynpa, és dé 
THY KANioa p27) Sate parbdcce xen Tay 
KOLALNY 7) wEAAVE EANEBOpO 1 }) meT Me, Hehave jue 
dadKos 7) Tere 4) KULLVOV i) avnoov ) adXo TL 
TOV eUwdéov plovyoura, TET ALO dé 0 omov oiddpiov. 
aTap Kal ployopeva GX rove 6 OmoloTpota TAaDT 


1 Helleborus niger. 2 Euphorbia peplus. 
3 Athamanta cretensis, * Laserpitiwm latitolium. 
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make it hold out and last for a longer time; besides, 
it will prevent the steam being carried towards 
the breath of the patient—unless indeed the 
patient’s breathing it be considered an advantage, 
as in fact it occasionally is. Barley too or vetches: 
soak in vinegar that is slightly stronger than 
could be drunk, boil, sew up in bags and then 
apply. Bran may be used in like manner. For 
dry fomentations, salt or toasted millet in woollen 
bags is most suitable; millet is also light and 
soothing. 

XXII. A soft fomentation like this relieves the 
pains too that extend to the collar-bone. Vene- 
section, however, does not relieve the pain so well 
unless it extends to the collar-bone. If the pain 
does not give way before the hot applications, do 
not continue them for long; continued heat dries 
the lungs and is apt to cause empyema. Should, 
however, the pain show signs of extending to the 
collar-bone, or should there be a weight in the 
fore-arm, or in the region of the breast, or above’ 
the diaphragm, you must open the inner vein at the 
elbow, and not hesitate to take away much blood 
until it flows much redder, or until it becomes livid 
instead of clear and red. Either of these changes 
may occur. 

XXIII. If the pain be under the diaphragm, and 
does not declare itself towards the collar-bone, 
soften the bowels with black hellebore! or peplium,? 
mixing with the black hellebore daucus,° seseli,* 
cumin, anise or some other fragrant herb, and with 
the peplium juice of silphium.’ In fact the blending 


5 A sort of assafoetida. 
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dori, ayes dé wédras pev Kaw Kal KpPLoLWOTEpA 
TeThiov, mém tov dé pédXavos puoéov KATAPPNKTL- 
K@TE POV eoTW. apo b¢ TavTa odvvnY mavel 
maver d€ Kal dda ouxa TOV bmndarov: Kpa- 
tiota b€ TadTa wv éyw olda éativ: érret Kal Ta 
év Tote | pudprpace S:ddmeva Umndaga apnyet, 
Oo [LN dryav éotly anda 7} A dua TLKpOTHTA 7) &e 
arrAnv Twa andiny, 7} Sia TWAHOOS 7H Ova ypounv 4 
vmowinu TwWd. 

XXIV. Ths pévtoe mricavns, 6tav Tin TO 
papuakov, émippugely avtixa ypr Svddovar pndev 
éhacaov akims NOyou % Gcov elOtarro: érret Kal 
KaTa NOyoU éaTl peanyd THs KaPdpaotos ur Siddvat 
pudeiv: dtav dé AHEN  KdOapots, TOTE EXaTaGOV 
pudetto 7) OOOV elOuaro. peTa O€ radra dvaryéreo 
emt TO melov, nv 4 Te OoUVNn memauyevn 7 Kal 
pndev AXXO évavTLOTaL. 

XXV. Qor05 dé pou oxyos éoriy, KID XA 
dé mrLcayns xprjo Oat. pnp yap a LeLvov elvat 
avtixa dpEacOas pudpely to éritrav padrov 4) 
Tpoxeveayynaavta apEacbar Tov pudnpmatos Tpi- 
Taiov %) TeTapTatov a] mepT Taio ») éxtatov 7) 
éRBSouaiov, ny rye pn TpoKpLOn 1 vodaos év TOUT 
TO Xpove. ai oé TpoTrapackeval Kal TOUTOLOL 
mapaT Ana LoL TOUNTEAL, orrotae elpnvTat. 

(8 L.) XXVI. Iept Mev oby pudrmatos T poo 
dpatos otro yvorKe. aTap Kat wept orto, 
omrotov av TUS ) mivetv, TOV Tporypagico- 
peveov w@bros oyos TO émimav €ativ. oida & 
TOUS intpovs Ta evavTi@orara a os Set ToveovTas® 
Bovrovrat yap mavres UTO Tas dpxas TOV vovowy 
mpotaptxevoavtes Tors avOpwrous %) Sv0 %) tpets 
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of these constituents gives a harmonious compound. 
Black hellebore causes evacuations that are better 
and more favourable to the crisis than does peplium; 
but peplium breaks flatulence better than black 
hellebore. Both, however, stop pain, as do also many 
other evacuants; but these are the best I know 
of, though evacuants given in the gruel help, if 
they are not too unpleasant owing to bitterness 
or other unpleasant taste, or owing to quantity, 
colour, or some quality that arouses the patient’s 
suspicion. 

XXIV. Immediately after he has taken the purge, 
give the patient a quantity of gruel not appreciably 
less than usual, though it is reasonable to suspend 
giving it while the purge is acting. When the 
purging has ceased, give less gruel than usual, 
afterwards increasing it gradually, if the pain have 
ceased and nothing else indicate the contrary. 

XXV. I recommend the same rule if it be neces- 
sary to use the pure juice of barley. For I hold it 
to be better on the whole to begin giving it at once 
rather than to starve the patient and then to begin 
giving the gruel on the third, fourth, fifth, sixth or 
seventh day, should the disease not reach a crisis in 
the interval. In this case too the preparations to 
be made are similar to those I have described. 

XXVI. Such are my recommendations for the 
administration of gruel; and as to drink, whatever 
be the nature of that to be given, the directions that 
I shall set forth are in general the same. I am con- 
vineed that the practice of physicians is the exact 
opposite of what it should be ; for they all wish at 
the beginning of a disease to reduce the patient by 
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Kat Telous neépas obTw mpoad épev 7a pud- 
pata Kal ra TmoMaTa* Kal lows Te Kal elxos Soxet 
avroiae elvau peyarns peTaBodfs yevopevns? TO 
comate péya Te KapTa Kal dvripeTa Barre. 
XXVII. To &é peta Badrew pev ed eXel H) 
oXLyov" opbas: peVTOL mountén Kal BeBatos 7) 
petaon Kal Ex ye THS petaBonijs D) Tpooapors 
TOV yevpedrov: ere HaXXov. pardtota ev ody av 
BrarrowTo, el Mn opdas petaBarXorer, of obdnoe 
THOL mTLTavnol Npewpevoe: Brartowto & av Kal 
ol Howe TO TOTO Xpe@pevol, Sp ee eae o ay 


Kal ot povve@ TO YU YpEewwevor,” NKLOTA s av 
ovToL. 


(9 L.) XXVIII. Xpy 8 xa Ta pabrjpata 
moveia bau ey TH dtaity TOV avO pom ov ett Dye 
vOvT@Y, ola Tuppéepor.® el yap 57) Totat ye 
dytaivovar patvetar Siabépovta peda Ta Tota 
 Tola StatHpata Kal év adXrw Tw Kal év THaot 
petaBoror, TOS ovyt Kal ev That vovcoct 
Srapéper peya cal TOUT@Y €v THOW o€utaryar 
Héylora 5 ; ara pv eveaTtapwabytov Ye eoTU”, OTe 
pavrn diatra Bpwctos Kat TOoLos avTn éwuTy 
euepns aiet aoparearépy éotiv TO éritav és 
Uryveinv, a) el Tes eEarrivns peya peTaBarrot és 
ara. émrel Kal Toiae dis TUTEOHEVOLTL THS Hmepys 
Kal ToicL HovoovTéovew at efarrwaior peTaBoral 
BraBas Kai appwaotinv rapéyovew. Kai tods 


1 MV read yevouévns. 

2 A omits the second clause (BAdrrowre . . . Xpeduevor). 

3 cuupépor A: ouupéper other MSS. I have kept the 
reading of A, as the ‘‘vague” optative without &y is 
common in the Corpus. See Vol. L, p. 59 (footnote), 
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starvation for two, three, or even more days before 
administering gruel and drink. Perhaps they consider 
it natural, when a violent change is taking place! 
in the body, to counteract it by another violent 
change. 

XXVII. Now to bring about a change is no small 
gain, but the change must be carried out correctly 
and surely, a remark which applies even more to the 
administration of food after the change. Now those 
will be most harmed, should the change not be 
correct, who take unstrained gruel. Those too will 
be harmed who take drink only, as well as those 
who take the juice of barley only, but the last 
least of all. 

XXVIII. A physician’s studies should include a 
consideration of what is beneficial in a patient’s 
regimen while he is yet in health. For surely, if 
men in health find that one regimen produces very 
different results from another, especially when the 
regimen is changed, in disease too there will be 
great differences, and the greatest in acute diseases. 
But it is easily discovered that a simple? diet of 
food and drink, if it be persevered in without a 
break, is on the whole safer for health than a sudden, 
violent change. For example, sudden changes cause 
harm and weakness, both to those who take one, and 
to those who take two fuil meals a day. Those too 
who are not in the habit of lunching, if they have 
taken lunch, immediately become feeble, heavy in all 


1 Or, reading yevouéyns, ‘has taken place.” 

2 So apparently is the meaning of gaiAos here; Galen 
comments on its meaning. Seeeg. xv. 341. But it may be 
*“bad,” ‘* poor.” 
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peév ye HA pepaOnnoras dpioray, ay aplaTi Too, 
evdews a appoarous Trovel Kal Bapéas bhov TO TOMA 
Kal acbevéas Kal oKunpous: iy dé Kal emudeumy7)- 


TWOW, oEupeypuodeas. éviowct © av Kal omatinn 


20 
2 


— 


10 


12 


yévorro, étt rapa 70 80s hx Oopopneev % KOLNLN 
ero wéevn émEnpatveo Oat Kai pn Oils dvoyKodabat 
pede dls Exper Ta outia. 

XXIX. "Apnryes ody TOUTOLOW dvacnKacar THY 
petaBornv- eyKorunO var yap xP» woTEp VUKTA 
ayovra pera TO O€lTrVvOY, TOU pev YE! [L@VOS ap- 
puyews, Tov 6€ Oépeos Barr eos: nu 6€ Kabevdewv 
by OvunTat, Bpadeiav, ovxvny odov™ mepuT Navn 
Oévta, py oTaclLos, SeuTrv joa pun dev 7] onriya 
poe Bra Bepa: éte O€ ENacoov muelv Kal Ln 
vdapés. ére € Hardov av Tova ELeV 0 TOLOUTOS, 
el Tpls Payot THS Nuépys és KOpov: Ett SE wadrov, 
el TAEOVAKIS* KaiTOL YE TOAKOL ElowY OL EVPOPwS 
hépovat Tpls aitedpevoe THS Huépns és TANOos, 
of dv ovTwsS Oa 0aow. 

XXX. AANA pay Kal ol pepabnKores dis 
oureta at THs TMEPNSs ay 7) aploriTwow, dabe- 
vées Kal AppwoTot elow Kai dedrol és wav epyou 
Kal Kapovaryées” Kpépac ar yap avroiou doxet 
Ta omharyxva., Kab ovpéovar Oeppov Kat XAwpor, 
Kal 1 apodos ouyKaleTat. éott & olot Kat TO 
oT Opa. TUK paiveTat Kal ot opOarpoi KothaivovTat 
Kal ol KpoTador wahovT at Kal Ta aKpa Siayyv- 
xeTat,t Kal of ev TrELaTOL avnpLaTHKOTES* Ov 


L Siavixovrat MSS. : diavdyvera: Galen. 

2 Ahas mAcioto: of by jpiotynkdres, M wAcioro Tay aynpie- 
THKOT wv ov Sivavrast To detmvov, V wAcioro TeY aynpioTnKdT wy 
ob Bivayra: KarecSlew Td Betxvov, I read (with Kiihlewein) 
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the body, weak and sluggish. Should they also dine, 
they suffer from acid eructations. Diarrhoea too may 
occur in some cases, because the digestive organs 
have been loaded, contrary to habit, when they are 
accustomed to a period of dryness, and not to be 
twice distended with food and to digest food twice. 

XXIX. It is beneficial, then, in these cases to 
counterbalance the change. Thus one should sleep 
off the meal,! as one passes the night after dinner,” 
avoiding cold in winter and heat in summer. If 
sleep be impossible, a slow, long walk should be 
taken, without stopping; then no dinner should be 
eaten, er at least only a little light food; still less 
should be drunk, and that not diluted. Such a man 
will suffer yet more if he eat three times a day to 
surfeit, and still more if he eat more often. Yet 
there are many who, if accustomed to it, can easily 
bear three full meals a day.” 

XXX. But, indeed, those too who have the habit 
of taking two meals a day, should they omit lunch, 
find themselves weak, feeble, averse to all exertion, 
and the victims of heart-burn. Their bowels seem 
to hang, the urine isehot and yellow, and the stools 
are parched. In some cases the mouth is bitter, 
the eyes are hollow, the temples throb, and the 
extremities are chilled; most men who have missed 


1 Such I take to be the force of the preposition in 
eyromundavat. 

2 Galen says that we must either change 7d detmvoy to roy 
%ptorov, or understand wera Tdv kpioroy after xp7. The latter 
suggestion is the simpler. The text of Galen appears to be 
corrupt, but the drift of the passage is clear. 


ayno.otnxétes from A, and omit the o? of A as a repetition 
of the preceding syllable. Kiihlewein puts dvnpiornxdres 
after xarecOlew. 


TIEPI AIAITHZ OZEQN 


10 Svvavrat Kater Oiew TO Selmvor, Seumvnaavtes Sé 
Bapvvover amy Koudiny Kal SvoKxottéovat OND 
12 padXdov i) él TPonplaTnKeTay. 

XXXI. ‘Ozore oy ratra TowadTa rylverat 
TOLoW byvaivovow elvekev plo eos Hpepns SLaltns 
petaBoris, mapa To 005 ovTe mpoaUetvar Avat- 

4 Tedely paivetas ovre adeneiv. 

XXXII. Ei Tolvuy ovros 0 Tapa TO €0os po- 
vooLTiaas Oday THY Tpepny Keveayyiras det 
TV T ELEY om dg ov elOvaT0, elKOs avtov, ef TOTE 
avd ptaros €@y €mrdvEeL KAL HPpOaTEL, Sermvfoas 
dé TOTE Bapos mM; TMOoAU paddov Bdpiveo bau él 
dé ye étt mrelw Xpovov Keveayynaas éEativns 

7 peTacertryna ever, ere Haddov Bapuvetra.® 

XXXII. Tov oby mapa TO eos KeveayynoavTa 
ouppéper TavTny THD mpeepny QTLONKO TAL aoe 
appuyews KaL dararews Kab atararm@pas—rabTa 
yap twavta Bapéws av évéyxar—to Sé Setrvor 


1 In this chapter there are two noticeable variants. MV 
omit tHv after éAny, and A for ei rére dvdpurtos reads ci bre 
avapioros. Littré, however, building on Galen’s comment 
(6 Aéyer To1wirov early: ei 5 mapa 7d bos avaplotnTos pelvas, 
elta dermvhoas Toy <lOiopevev eAdrre, THs vuKTds eBapdvOn, moAY 
pecCovws BapuvOhoerar 6 mAElw }) boa el8cor0 Sermvfioas) reads as 
follows: ei totvuy obtos . . . 8Anv jMepny Keveayyhoas, Dder- 
muha evev éxdcov €lO.oro, Sains dé, TéTe Bapds Hy, eixds adrdy, 
ei, Ott GvdpioTos edy indie kal nppdare, dermvyicere TAElw F 
ékdaov elbicto, movAY wadrdAov Baptyeabat. 


1 There is a remarkable likeness between Chapters 
XXVILI-XXX and Ancient Medicine, Chapters X-XII. The 
similarity is verbal, and can hardly be due to chance. Littré 
thinks the likeness proves that the author of Ancient Medicine 
was Hippocrates. I confess that I feel the force of his 
argument more now than I did when I was translating 
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lunch cannot eat their dinner; and if they. do dine 
their bowels are heavy, and they sleep much worse 
than if they had previously taken lunch.! 

XXXI. Since then men in health suffer in this 
way through a change in regimen for half a day, it 
is plainly beneficial neither to increase nor yet to 
decrease what is customary. 

XXXII. If then this man, who contrary to custom 
took only one meal, should fast strictly the whole 
day and then eat his usual quantity of dinner, it is 
likely that—since on the other occasion he suffered 
from pain and weakness after taking no lunch, and 
was heavy after dinner—he will feel much heavier. 
And if he keep a strict fast for a still Jonger period, 
and then suddenly eat a dinner, he will feel heavier 
still.? 

XXXIII. He therefore who has fasted strictly 
contrary to his custom is benefited if he compensate 
for the day of starvation in the following manner. 
He should avoid cold, heat and fatigue—all of which 
will distress him—and his dinner should be consider- 


Ancient Medicine, but ofe treatise may contain a passage 
appearing in another without the author of the two being 
the same. One may be copying the other, or both may be 
copying a third. The truth probably is that the writer of 
Regimen in Acute Diseases imitated Ancient Medicine. 

2 In this chapter I follow Kiihlewein, but with no con- 
fidence. Our MS. tradition seems to make the severity of 
the change depend upon the length of the fast (tulceos 
huépns, bAnv the huépny, ert wAclw xpdvov). Furthermore, the 
grammatical confusion of Ch. XXXII, with its strange rére 
before Bapis, suggests corruption. Galen's comment points 
to a text now lost, although décor ef@ioro is a part of it, in 
which the severity of the change was made to depend upon 
the quantity of food taken. It is easy to suggest possible 
restorations, but none are likely. 
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cuxrd éXaccov Toujoac Oat % Ooov elOcaro wal 
pe) Enpov, aXXa TOD Tadapwrepou TpoTrov" Kal 
meiv Ln VOapEs pn de éNacoov y KATA oyov TOU 
Bpoparos: Kal TH vorepaly onirya aploThiaat, WS 
€x Tpocaywyns dipixntar és TO E005. 

XXXIV. Adrol pévtor ohéwv avrav Sua popo- 
TEpov 87 TA TOLAUTA pépovaw ot TLKPOXONOL Ta 
ave’ THY 6é ve aoutinv THV mapa TO eGos ol 
preyparias Ta ave evpopwrepov TO €TiTaV, MOTE 
Kal Ty povooutiny Thy Tapa TO EOos EvpopwTEpoV 
dv ovTot évéyKaten. 

XXXV. ‘Ixavov pév ody Kal TobTS onpetov, OTL 
ai péyiotas petaBoral tov rept tas dvatas 
Huéwv Kal tas éfvas cupPawwovtTwy padtota 
voooTroléovalv. ov 61) Olov Te Tapa KaLpoV OTE 
opodpas Tas Keveayyias Toteiy ovTE agpalovTwY 
TOV voonuaTav Kal év dreypacin éo’TwY Tpoc- 
hépery ove €Earrivns olov Te bAX@O TO TprHypate 
petaBdarrel ovte él Ta OvTE emt Td. 

(10 L.) XXXVI. Tlovdra & av TLS oerpioweva 
TOUTOLGL Tov és Kouriny Kal aAXa €ElTTOL, WS 
evpopws pev hépovor Ta Bpwpata, & eiOidatat, 
jv Kal pn ayaba 7 pucer OcavTws bé Kal Ta 
TOTU" dua popas Sé pépovar Ta Spopara, a Ha 
elOisarar, Ki pe) KaKa 7 woatvTws S€ Kal Ta 
TOTd. 

XXXVIT. Kai dca bev Kpenharyin TON} Tapa 
TO os Bpwbeica ToLee 7) oKopoda i ) aiddpiov 4) 
OTF 0S 7) KAVAOS i) ara boa ToLOUTOTpOTA eyaras 
duvduas idias € eXovTa, oo ov ay Tis Oavpmacerer, 
el Ta TOL\ADTA ToVOUS eurrovel év THoe Kowdinar 
pLadov dXdwv: adda ef 62) Katapddor, dcov wata 
go 
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ably less than usual, not dry but of rather a liquid 
character. His drink must not be watery nor out 
of proportion to the quantity of the food. On the 
next day he should take a light lunch, and so by 
degrees return to his usual practice. 

XXXIV. The people who bear these changes 
with more than usual distress are those who are 
bilious in the upper digestive tract. Those who 
bear unaccustomed fasting better are generally the 
phlegmatic in the upper tract, so that these will 
also bear better the unaccustomed taking of one 
meal only. 

XXXV. Now this too is adequate proof that the 
chief causes of diseases are the most violent changes 
in what concerns our constitutions and habits. There- 
fore it is not possible unseasonably to produce utter 
starvation, nor to give food while a disease is at its 
height and an inflammation remains, nor is it possible 
suddenly to make a complete change either in this 
direction or in that. 

XXXVI. There are many other things akin to 
these that one might say about the digestive organs, 
to show that people readily bear the food to which 
they are accustomed, even though it be not naturally 
good. It is the same also with drinks. Men with 
difficulty bear the food to which they are unaccus- 
tomed, even though it be not bad. It is the same 
also with drinks. 

XXXVII. If it were a question of eating much 
meat contrary to custom, or garlic, or silphium, juice 
or stalk, or anything else of the same kind possessing 
powerful qualities of its own, one would be less 
surprised at its producing more pains in the bowels 
than do other things. But it is surprising to learn 
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dx Aov Kal Oryeov Kal ddoav Kal or popov KoLdin 
TapeXe Tape TO e008 Bpwleioa TO apropayety 
elOea pevep }) olov adptos Bapos Kal ordow Kouring 
TO palohayetvy elOucpevep ?) avTos ye 6 apTos 
Beppos Bpwbels oinv dixpav TapéXel Kal éEarTr- 
vain my Oopnv dia TO EnpavtiKoy Te Kal Bpadv- 
Topov, Kal oi ayav Kabapot Te Kal guyKopa rol 
mapa TO eos Bpwbévtes ota Stapépovta adda ov 
Toedat Kal pag ye Enpr) mapa TO €Oos 4) bypn ») 
ydioxpn, Kal TH andura olov Tl TOLEL Ta moratvea 
Tolol pw) el@booe Kal Ta erepota TOloL TA moraivea 
elwOdau- Kal olvoTrocin Kal ddporrocin Tapa TO 
E0os & Odrtepa peta Br evra eEarrivns Kal vdaprs 
TE olvos Kal dxpntos Tapa 70 é0os eEarivns 
mobeis—o pev yap Tadov TE a TH avo Kothty 
euTrounaer Kal picay év TH KATO, On0e Tmapov 
TE preBav Kal capnBapiny Kai divay—Kat AevKOS 
Te Kal pédas Tapa TO é0os HetaBdddXovory,' €l 
Kal apa olvadess ciev, Gps TONGA av eT Epol- 
OcElav KATA 70 capa ws 8) yAuKUY TE Kal 
oivadea Hooov av tts hain Oavpaocrov elvat pn 
TwvTo dvvacbat éEarivns petaBrnGevra. 

(17 5i;) Tupopyréov fev 61) ToOLdvdSE TL MEPOS TO 
evavTio oye OTL 1) petaBor?) TAS diatrns TOU- 
Towow évyéveTo ov peTaBadrovtos TOU TWMATOS 
ovr’ em THY pouny, aore Tpoabec Gat deity cutia, 
ovT emt THY appwortinv, oT aparpeOjvar. 

XXXVIII. [poorexpaptéa 67) Kal a laxvs Kal 


0 TpoTros TOD voonmatos éxaotou Kal THS dvatos 


A peTaBaddovar A (A? adding -v): peraBddAdorts MV; 
ueraBAnbeis. Kithlewein. I retain the reading of A, taking 
it to be a dative of disadvantage. 
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the trouble, distension, flatulence and tormina pro- 
duced in the digestive organs by barley-cake eaten 
by one used to eating bread, or the heaviness and 
stagnation in digestive organs caused by bread 
eaten by one accustomed to eat barley-cake, or the 
thirst and sudden fulness produced by bread itself, 
when eaten hot, because of its drying and indigestible 
qualities; and the different effects caused by over-fine 
and over-coarse bread when partaken of contrary to 
custom; and by barley-cake unusually dry, or moist, 
or viscid; the effect of new barley-bread on those 
not used to it, and of old on those accustomed to 
new. Again, the drinking of wine or the drinking 
of water, when one habit is suddenly changed to 
the other, diluted wine or neat wine drunk with a 
sudden break of habit; the former produces water- 
brash in the upper bowels -and flatulence in the 
lower, while the second causes throbbing of the 
veins, heaviness of the head, and thirst. Again, an 
exchange of white and dark wine, although both are 
vinous, if contrary to habit will cause many altera- 
tions in the body. So that one should express less 
surprise that the sudden exchange of a sweet wine 
for a vinous, and of a vinous for a sweet, should have 
the same effect. 

Let me now say what may be said in favour of 
the opposite reasoning; in these cases the change 
of regimen took place without any change in the 
body, either towards strength, so as to render 
necessary an increase of food, or towards weakness, 
so as to require a diminution of it. 

XXXVIII. Account too must certainly be taken 
of the strength and character of each illness, of the 
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Tool avOporov Kal TOU €0eos THs Suairys TOU 
KAMLVOVTOS, OU pobvov ouriov, aXra Kal TOTAY. 
TON 8 Hooov él tHv mpocbecw itéov: eet 
ye THY apaiperw dws cpenety TroXaxov Avot 
Teel, dmou Svapneiv pédret oO Ka MYO, mex pt av 
Ths vovcov » akpn wemavOy. év omotoroe dé TO 
ToLovoe TroLNnTéoVv, yeypaeTal. 

XX XIX. Tora & av tus Kal ddra Hoergr- 
opeva TOUS elpnjevoure ypaor TOOE YE pny 
Kpéooov pap uptov" ov yap 70ehheo pévov podvov 
éore TO T PNY MATL, rept ov pou 0 TreloTos royos 
elpnTat, aXN avto TO TP Hypa ET LKALPOTAT OV 
éoTw OudaKTnpLov" ol yap. apXopevor Tav o&éwy 
voonpareov ear dTe of pev ouria _epayov av0r)- 
pepov py wevot 716n, ol Oe Kal Th varepaty, ot 6é 
Kal eppupeov TO T pOTTUXOD, ol dé wai KuKEaVaL 
émvov. amavtTa 6€ TavTa KaKto pév éotey, 1) eb 
érepolas deaurn Bein: TONG péevToe EXadTow Bra- 
Bqv pepe év TOUT® TO /Xpove apapTndevTa, 3) ) et 
TAS per mpartas dvo F npuepas 2) TpEls KEvEayyna ELE 
TEAEWS, Tetraptatos bé eo Towdbe Scart Bein }) 
TeuMTALoS: ETL MEVTOL KAKLOV, cl TavTas Tdcas 
TAS nuépas TMpokeveayynaas ev Thaw Uaortepov 
Huepnow obtw Sdiact)Oein, ply  mémetpov Thy 
vodaov yevéoOar: ottw pwéev yap Oavatov dépet 
pavepas Tots TELTTOLS, el BH Td Tray 7) vovioos 
ev Ons ein. ai 6€ Kar dpyas dwapr does ovy 
Opolws TAaUTHOW aVIKETTOL, AXAA TOAD evaKe- 


1 After rod the MSS. have re. 


It is omitted by Littré 
after Galen. 
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constitution of the individual, and of the habitual 
regimen of the patient, of his drink as well as of his 
food. Much the greater caution should be shown 
in increasing the quantities, since it is often beneficial 
to enforce total abstinence until the disease reaches 
its height and coction has taken place, should the 
patient be likely to hold out. The circumstances in 
which such a course ought to be adopted I shall 
state later. 

XXXIX. There are many other remarks, closely 
related to what has been already said, that might 
be made; the following, however, is a stronger piece 
of evidence, for it is not merely closely related to 
the matter which I have mostly been discussing, but 
it is the matter itself, and so its teaching is of the 
first importance. Cases have occurred where patients 
at the beginning of acute diseases have eaten solid 
food on the very first day when the onset has already 
taken place, others on the next-day; others again 
have taken the first gruel that came to hand, while 
some have even drunk cyceon.! Another regimen, 
no doubt, would have been an improvement on any 
of these courses; yet mistakes at this time cause 
much less harm than if the patient had completely 
starved for the first two or three days, and then 
adopted this regimen on the fourth or fifth. It 
would be still worse, however, if he were first to 
starve for all these days and then to adopt such a 
regimen in the following days, before the disease 
became concocted. The consequence is plainly death 
in most cases, unless the disease be very mild indeed. 
But mistakes at the beginning are not so irremediable, 


1 4 mixed food, usually containing cheese, honey and 


wine, 
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oTOTEPAL. TobTo ovv Hyedpar peyurrov diSanr}- 
peo, OTL ov oTEpnTeaL at mparat Tmépa TOU 
puprparos ) ToLov 7) Totou Toto éANOVaLW OALyoV 
vatepov pudrjpacuy 1) ortiooe xpiia Par. 

XL. Iv@pevdbev pev oop ouK loacw ov8 of 
THO KpOaseot TTLTaVyol XPe@MEVOL, OTL AVTHCL 
KaKovvT at, érav pudelv dpSovrat, my T poKeve 
ayy iowow 8vo 4) ) T pels Twépas }) Tretous, ovr” av 
ol TO XVA@ XpewweEvor ywoaKkovow dTL TOLOvTOLOL 
Pramrovras pupéovtes, oTav By dpbas apEwvrat 
Too pudiuatos. T0b¢ ye pay at purdccover 
Kal ywwwokovo.y, OTL peyarnv THY BrYABnv Péper, 
hv, Tply mérerpov tiv vodcov yevécOat, KpiOwdea 
mTLtcdynvy pup oO Kapvov, elOicpévos YUAO 
x pic bas. 

XLI. avra ovv tabTa peyara pkpripra, ore 
ovK opbds dyoualw é> ra Startuara ol intpol 
TOUS KapvovTas* GX’ év jot Te vovrourw ov yp? 
Kevearyyetv TOUS éAROvTas pun nace dscattacbar, 
Keveary'yEovaLy, €v fol TE Ov xpn hetaBadrew € €x 
Keveayyins és pudimara, €v TavTynot peTaBan- 
ovat. Kal ws él TO TOAU drraptt* €vy TOUTOLGL 
Toto Kalpotct HeTaBarXovow és Ta pudrpara 
€x THS Keveayyins, év olau modXaKis apiyyee ex 
TOV pudnpatov mraovaterv TH Keveayyin, Hw otw 
TUXH TapoEVvomern 1) vodaos. 


1 Gap) is the reading of Littré, found in Galen and also 
in R’. A has auaprdver, M and V have guaprdvoverw, followed 
by éré 5° in A and by évforein Mand V. Ate hanged ¢ auaprdve: 
to auapraives, and Littré thinks that dmapri ev became 


a&uaprnvn and 4 GUaNTaivEel, W hich was corrected to Guaprdver 
and auaprdvovat, 
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but are much more easy to counteract. This fact, 
then, I consider to be very strong testimony that 
during the first days there should not be abstinence 
from gruel of one kind or another, if the patient is 
going to be given gruel or solid food a little later on. 

XL. So there is radical ignorance among both 
those who use unstrained gruel and those who use 
only the juice; the former do not know that injury 
is done if a fast of two, three, or more days precede 
the commencement of taking gruel, the latter do 
not know that harm comes from taking their gruel 
when the commencement is not correctly made.} 
They do know, however, and regulate the treatment 
accordingly, that great injury is done if a patient, 
used to taking barley-water, take unstrained gruel 
before the disease is concocted. 

XLI. All these things aré strong testimony that 
physicians do not correctly guide their patients in 
the matter of regimen. They make them fast when 
the disease is one where fasting before taking gruel 
is wrong, and they change from fasting to gruel 
when the disease is one where such a change is 
wrong. And generally they make the change from 
fasting to gruel exactly at those times at which 
often it is profitable to exchange gruel for what is 
virtually fasting, should for instance an exacerbation 
of the disease occur during a gruel diet. 


1 There is some confusion in this sentence owing to the 
grammatical subject being uncertain. What is the subject 
of toaow, the physicians or the patients? The sense requires 
the former, but xpeduevor, BAdrrovra: and other words point 
to the latter. Perhaps the explanation is that the true subject 
is an indefinite ‘“‘they,” a blank cheque to be filled up by 
‘ physicians” in some cases and by ‘‘ patients” in others. 
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XLII. ’Eviote dé Kal apa ema m OUT AL amo THS 
Keparijs Kal TOU mepl Owopnka To7rov Norwoea 
dypuTvlae TE ouven Tim Tove avtotat, bu! as ov 
méooeTat v] vovcos, mepihu Toe dé Kal mexpol 
yivovras Kal Tapappovéovort, Kal Happapuyoded 
opewy Ta Oppara Kal at axoal XOv peoral Kal 
Ta aKpwrnpla KaTepuypeva Kal obpa ATET TA 
Kal wrvo pata ANETTA Kal GAVKA Kal KEXpwopéeva 
AKPNT@ KpwOmaTe TULKpAa Kal (OpOTEs Tept TPayN- 


x / \ a Lal > 
10 Aov Kal OlvaTropnuaTa KAL TVEVULA TTPOOTTALOV EV 


19 


TH avo poph wuKvov i) wéya Nip, oppves Serv@atos 
peTéxovoat, Nero vyasea Tovnpa Kal TOV (wa- 
tiwy atroppiies amo tod atnGeos Kal yeElpes 
Tpouwdecs, evloTe O€ Kal YElNOs TO KATH TELETAL. 
tadra © év apyjor Tapadhawopeva Tapappocvyns 
dnrwtixa éate shodphs, Kal ws érh TO ToAD 
OvnoKxovow: of bé dSiadhevyovtes 7) meTa ATOTTH- 
patos } aiwatos pvaovos ex Ths pwos 7) TOov Tayd 
MTUTAVTES Srapevyovaty, AXdwS dé ov. 

XLUI. Ove yap TOV TOLOUTWY Op éuTrelpous 
TOUS intpovs, Ss YP?) vaywoaKew Tas aa Beveias 
ey THOL vovcorw, ai Te Sia Keveayyinv acbe- 
vebvTat, ai Te dt’ ddXov Tia épeOiapov, ai Te dia 
Tovoyv Kal UO oEVTHTOS TAS VovaOU, boa TE HuewD 
paws Kal 7) eEes Exdarourw extexvot mabea Kat 
eldca mavToia Kaitou c@Tnpiny }) Oavatov pépec 
yuwooKdoueva Kal dyvoevpeva Ta TOLaOE. 

XUIY. Meloy ev yap KaKOV éoTLy, Fv Sta Tov 
movov Kal tHv o€vtTHTa THs vovcov acbevéorTt 


+ “Unrelieved,” ‘* pure.” 
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XLII. Sometimes such treatment draws crude 
matters from the head and bilious matters from the 
region of the chest. The patient is afflicted with 
sleeplessness, in consequence of which the disease 
is not concocted, and he becomes depressed, peevish 
and delirious; flashes of light come to the eyes; 
the earsare full of noise ; the extremities are chilled ; 
urine is unconcocted ; sputa thin, salt, slightly tinged 
with an unmixed! colour; sweats about the neck ; 
disquietude*; respiration, interrupted in the ascent 
of the breath, rapid or very deep; eye-brows dread- 
ful’; distressing faints; casting away of the clothes 
from the chest; trembling of the hands; in some 
cases there is also shaking of the lower lip. These 
symptoms, when manifesting themselves at the be- 
ginning, are indications of, violent delirium, and 
usually the patient dies. Those who recover do so 
with an abscession, or a flow of blood from the nose, 
or by expectoration of thick pus; otherwise they 
do not recover at all. 

XLIII. Nor indeed do I see that physicians are 
experienced in the proper way to distinguish the 
kinds of weakness that occur in diseases, whether 
it be caused by starving, or by some other irritation, 
or by pain, or by the acuteness of the disease; the 
affections again, with their manifold forms, that our 
individual constitution and habit engender—and that 
though a knowledge of such things brings safety and 
ignorance brings death. ; 

XLIV. For example, it is one of the more serious 
blunders, when the patient is weak through the pain 


2 Restlessness; the patient ‘‘does not know what to do 
with himself.” 
% Probably “ frowning.” 
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IIEPI rei ees OSEQN 


mpooaipn TS TOTO n pupnpa mov y] curio, 


olomevos Sua Keveayy inv da Oeveiv. aeuKes dé kal 
dua Kevearyyinv ao bevéovra pn yvovar Kat mete 
TH Siairy’ péper pev yap TLWa xivOuvov Kal avTn 
” apapras, TOAX@ O€ ooova THS érépns: Kara 
yehacrorépn be TOARG abrn padhov i] apapTas 
Ths étépns: e yap aidXos intpos 7) Kal Sn ors 
éoeMOwv Kal yous Ta oupBeBnnora doin Kal 
payeiv Kal Teiv, & O Erepos ex@Avev, ETLONAWS 
av doxéou @pernkévat. TA be Todde pardioTa 
KabuBpiferar TOV YEeLpovaktéwy VTO TAY avOpo- 
mov: doKxel yap avTotow o éteceNav inTtpos 
iduarns wo mepel teOvedira aarThioar. yeypavrerat 
oby Kal Tepl TOVT@Y oHpEla, olot xen exaoTa 
TOUTMY OLayLVMd KEL. 

(12 L.) XLV. Haparhjoa pEVTOL rota KaTa 
Kouiny éotl Kal TadTa: Kal yap ay ddov TO cama 
dvaTravanT at TOAD Tapa TO eos, OUK auTixa 
EppwTat padXov' iy. oeé 2) Kat TAELO Xpovov 
duedwvtoav eEarivns és TOUS movous ErOn, padrov 
TL mpnget em Lon hos. oUTw O€ Kal ev ExacTtoV TOD 
TO LaTos Kal yap ot Tobes ToLOvde TL mpnEevay * 
Kal Tada dpOpa, pay elurpeva move, ay bua 
xpovou éfatrivns és TO Tovety €On: Tavra & dp 
kal ot adavres Kat ol opBarpol maPovev, Kal ovdev 
6 TL ov"? éret Kal Koltn Tapa Td eos wadOax? 

* Gomperz here adds &v, which might easily fall out after 
mphteav. The scribe of A has mphter. Gomperz is robably 


right, but the optative without &y is often found in the 


Hippocratic writings where we should expect the &y to be 
added. . 


2 oddev 6 te of Cobet: obdty Sriav Al (A? changes -ay to 
-ovv): ob6ev driody MV. Littré reads wav driody (R’ has md»), 
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or the acuteness of the disease, to administer drink, 
or more gruel, or food, under the impression that the 
weakness is due to want of nourishment. It is a 
shame too not to recognise weakness that is due 
to such want, and to aggravate it by the regimen; 
for this mistake too carries with it some danger, 
though far less than the other mistake. It is, how- 
ever, much more likely to make the physician a 
laughing-stock ; for if another physician or a layman 
were to come in, and, recognising what had taken 
place, were to give to eat and drink things contrary 
to the doctor’s orders, he would show himself a 
manifest helper of the patient. It is especially such 
mistakes of practitioners that are regarded with 
contempt by the public?; for they think that the 
physician or layman who came in later raised up the 
patient as it were from the dead. So the symptoms 
in these cases also shall be described, whereby each 
kind can be discriminated. 

XLV. I will now give some facts that are analogous 
to those already given about the bowels.. If the 
whole body have a long and unusual rest, it does 
not gain strength all at once; and should it have 
a yet longer period of idleness, and then suddenly 
undergo fatigue, it will manifestly fare somewhat 
badly. Similarly too with the several parts of the 
body; the feet, and the other limbs, will suffer in 
a like manner, if, when not accustomed to fatigue 
for a long time, they suddenly undergo it. The 
teeth too, the eyes, and everything else would fare 
in the same way. For even a bed that is soft, or 


” 


1 Possibly ; ‘‘ by their patients. 
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movov éurrotee Kal oKdnp? mapa To &0os, cal 
imatO pros xoitn + mapa to 0s oxAnpver TO 
oOua. 

XLVI. ’Arap trav To@vee mdvT@Vv apKécet 
mapaderypa TL yparpar: el yap Tes édxos AaBov 
év KUED penre ALNV émixatpov payre inv eves, 
pajre ayav eVehkis eo byte ayav Suceharyjs, 
avtixa apEdmevos € ek TPWTNS KaTaKelwevos L int pev- 
olTo Kal pnbapy perewpitor TO TKEROS, adpnéy- 
PavTos yey av ein obTos baddov Kal vytns TOANG 
Oaacov av yévorTo, el TEplTawopLevos int pev- 
OLTO* el pevTOL TreEuTTalos 1) ExTatos éwv, 7) Kal 
ett avwTEépw, avacTas é€OéXor TpoBaivew, “adXov 
div Trovéot TOTE, 7) et avtixa €& apyhs TAAVa@MLEVOS 
intpevorto: ef b€ Kal ToAXNA TAaNaLTwWpNoELEV 
€Eativns, TOAN@ Av “aNXov Trovycece?, 7) El KElLVwS 
intpevomevos Ta avTA TaDTA TadaiTwpHoeLey ev 
TAUTHNOW Thaw Huepnow. Sra TédEos OdV WapTUpEL 
TaUTa TavTa AdAnroLoW, OTL TavTa éeEaTrivys 
yefov TOAXRW TOD jeeTpiov peTaBadropeva Kal 
éeml Ta xal éml ta BXarTeL. 

XLVII. IToA\NaTAacin bev ovv Kara KoLrinv 
» BrABn éotiv, iy €K TON As Kevearyyins efarrivns 
TrEov TOU pet ptov T™pooaipntat—Kal KaTa TO 
ado cTOua, Hv ek TOAATS Ho uxins eEaidyns és 
mr€elw TOVOV EXOn, TOAND TAELO Brarrec—?) ef 
ex TONS ewdis € és Kevearyyinv peTaBarnor* dee 
pevtoe Kal TO coma tovToow erevveLv: KAY eK 
TONANS TaauT@pins éEarivns és oXOAHY Te Kal 
pabupinu € éutréon, Set 88 Kal rovToro: TV KON NY 


. 


? xoirn: Gomperz would delete. 
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hard, contrary to what a man is used to, produces 
fatigue, and sleeping contrary to habit in the open 
air stiffens the body. 

XLVI. A single example of all these things will 
suffice, Take the case of a man on whose leg appears 
a sore that is neither very serious nor very slight, and 
suppose he is neithera very good nor a very bad sub- 
ject. If from the very first day he undergo treatment 
while lying on his back and never raise his leg at all, 
he will suffer less from inflammation, and will recover 
much more quickly than if he walk about while being 
treated. If, however, on the fifth or sixth day, or 
later still, he were to get up and move about, he 
would then suffer more pain! than if he were to 
walk about under treatment from the very first. 
And if he should suddenly undertake many exer- 
tions, he would suffer much more pain! than it 
with the other treatment he undertook the same 
exertions on these days. So in all cases all the 
evidence concurs in proving that all sudden changes, 
that depart widely from the mean in either direc- 
tion, are injurious. ? 

XLVII. So the harm to the bowels, if the 
patient after long fasting suddenly take more than 
a moderate quantity—the body too in general, if 
after long rest it suddenly undergo an extra amount 
of fatigue, will receive far greater harm therefrom 
—is many times greater than that which results 
from a change from full diet to strict fasting. How- 
ever, the body also must rest in this case; and if 
after great exertion the body suddenly indulge in 
idleness and ease, the bowels in this case too must 


1 xévos is ‘* pain” here, but ‘‘fatigue,” ‘tired aches,” in 


the preceding chapter. 
sa I a 
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10 éduvverw ex TAHOE0S Bowens: eb Sé pun, Tovov év 
T® copate éumromoe Kal Bapos Grov Tod 
12 o@maTos. 

(13 L.) XLVI. ‘Ooty TrElaTOS How Aoyos 
yeyover mepl THS peTaBonrijs THS ml Ta Ka ert 
Td. és mavra pev ovv eUXpng Tov TadT eidévac- 
arap Kal, mepl ob 0 NOYOS HV, OTL Ev THALW o€einoe 
vovoo.ow és Ta pudynpata peTaBdrrovow €K THS 
Kevearyyins” peTaBdTéov yap @s ey@ KEAEVO' 
émerTa ov xpnoréov pupipacw, mplv 1 vovaos 
meTravOn 7) addo TL onpeiov pavn tpeara & évTEpov, 
KevearyyiKov H épeOratixov, ) KaTa TA UTroXOVopLa, 

10 ola yeypaperar. 

XLIX, "Aypumvin loxupn Opa Kal ouTiov 
amen TOTEPA TOLel, Kal » éml Odtepa ad pweTaBory 
Aver TO Goya Kal éfOdTHTa Kal RapnBapinv 

4 €WTrOLel. 

(14 L.) L. Drvedy 6e olvov Kal olva@dea, kal 
AevKov Kal pérava, Kal HEdKpNTOV Kal bdwp Kal 
oEvpehe Toole on] LALLY WEVOV xpn Svopivew ev 
Thaw o&einot vovaotot O ev yruKus Hooov €or 
kapnBapixos Tod olv@deos Kal Hooov hpevav 
dir opevos Kal SvaxwpntiKorepos dy Te TOD érépou 
KaTa evTEpor, peyarootrayxvos Sé oT ANvos cat 
hratos: ovK Emer noetos dé ovde Tose TLKPOXO- 
owce: Kal yap ovv Kal Sirois Total ye TOLOU- 

LO Tots: aap Kal puawdys TOU évrépou TOU ave, ov 
pny TONE MLOS YE TO EVTEP® TO KATW KATA NOyor 


1 According to Galen, ép@é7ms means here a heated state 
connected with the humours, a sort of flabbiness akin to the 
condition produced by boiling. 
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rest from abundance of food, otherwise pain will 
occur in the body and heaviness in every part of it. 

XLVIII. So most of my account has dealt with 
change in one direction or another. Now while this 
knowledge is useful for all purposes, it is especially 
important because in acute diseases there is a change, 
the subject of our discussion, from strict fasting to 
gruels. This change should be made in accordance 
with my instructions; and then gruels must not be 
employed before the disease is concocted, or some 
other symptom, either of inanition or of irritation, 
appear in the intestine, or in the hypochondria, 
according to the description I shall give later. 

XLIX. Obstinate sleeplessness makes food and 
drink less digestible, while a change to the opposite 
extreme relaxes the body, and causes flabbiness 4 
and heaviness of the head. 

L. The following criteria enable us to decide 
when in acute diseases we should administer sweet 
wine, vinous wine, white wine and dark wine, 
hydromel, water and oxymel.? Sweet wine causes 
less heaviness in the head than the vinous, goes to 
the brain less,? evacuates the bowels more than the 
other, but causes swelling of the spleen and liver. 
It is not suited either to the bilious*; in fact it also 
makes them thirsty. Moreover it causes flatulence 
in the upper intestine, without, however, disagree- 
ing with the lower intestine proportionately to the 


* Hydromel (honey and water) and oxymel (honey and 
vinegar) were, with wine, the chief drinks given in serious 
diseases. 

3 Is less apt to cause delirium, or (perhaps) semi- 
intoxication. 

4 See Vol. I, p. 255, note 2. 
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THS puvons: KalToL ov TavU mopiwn éotly 1 amo 
Tov yAuKéos olvov pica, arXn’ eyxpoviter mept 
Umroxovdpiov. Kal yap ovv ovTOS Naooov dtoupy- 
TLKOS €oTLY TO éemiTav TOD oiv@deos hevKod: 

mTvddov 6é HadQov dvaryaryos Tob éTEpov 0 
yruKes. Kal olor wev duvwdns éotlv tivopevos, 
hocov av Tovtow avayo. oO Erepos oivos, 
olor 6€ pr Supedns, padrov avayor av Tov 

20 érépov. 

LI. ‘O &€ AevKds olvw@dns oivos eryyntar perv 
Kal &extat Ta TrEloTA Kal TA péyitota ev TH 
Tov yAuKéos olvov diunynoer: és Sé KVTTLVY WadXOV 
TOpLpbos éwy Tod éETEpov Kal SLoUpHTLKOS Kal KATAP- 
PNKTLKOS €ov aiel TONG mpoowpenet €v Tavryot 
THTL vovaowe Kal yap e m™ pos dra aver-iTn- 
Sevdrepos TOU érépou TEPUKED, aXn’ Opos: Kara 
Koo TW a Kdbapars: um’ avTod ryevomér pueTat, 
ay T por pemnr at oTota Set. Kara 6€ TadTa 

10 texunpiat rept tod olvov Kat awpereins Kal 
BraBns' adooa axatapdbnta Hv toicw épmed 
12 ryepartéporow. 

LI. Kippe 8 ad? olvw Kal pehave avoTnpe 
év TAUTHGL THoL vovao.aw és Tabe av xpne aso él 
capnBapin fev pur evetn pn de dh pevav aypes pon de 
TO TTVANOV KWAVOLTO THS avddou pndé TO ovpov 
io Yo.TO, Svaxoprimara dé Tadapwrepa Kal Evo- 
Hatwdéatepa ein, €v 82 Totat ToLovToLoL 7 péTrot 
dv pdadtota petaBddrev é« Tod NevKOD Kal dca 

1 V has here is, the other MSS. rd. Omitted by 
Kithle weil. , 

ai Reinhold and Kiihlewein; &y A. Omitted by MY. 
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flatulence produced. And yet flatulence from sweet 
wine is not at all transient,! but stays in the region 
of the hypochondrium. In fact it is on the whole 
less diuretic than vinous white wine; but sweet 
wine is more expectorant than the other. In per- 
sons who are made thirsty by drinking it, it proves 
less expectorant than the other; but when it does 
not produce thirst it is the more expectorant. 

LI. As to white vinous wine, most and the most 
important of its virtues and bad effects have already 
been given in my account of sweet wine. Passing 
more readily than the other into the bladder, being 
diuretic and laxative, it always is in many ways 
beneficial in acute diseases. For although in some 
respects its nature is less suitable than the other, 
nevertheless the purging through the bladder that 
it causes is helpful, if it be administered 2 as it 
should be. These are good testimonies to the 
advantages and disadvantages of the wine, and they 
were left undetermined by my predecessors. 

LII. A pale wine, again, and an astringent, dark 
wine, may be used ir acute diseases for the following 
purposes. If there be no heaviness of the head, if 
the brain be not affected,* nor the sputum checked, 
nor the urine stopped, and if the stools be rather 
loose and like shavings, in these and in similar 
circumstances it will be very suitable to change 


1 roptun is a most difficult word to translate. ‘‘ Transient” 
is the translation of Adams, and is only partially satisfactory. 
The word means “‘ easily moving itself,” ‘‘ apt to shift.” 

2 mporpernra is a difli icult word. It su; ggests that the 
Aevkds olyédns olvos must be ‘‘ encouraged ” by careful pre- 
cautions in administering it, if the effects are to be the 
best. 

3 See note on p. 105, 
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ToUTOLOW éuhepéa. mporauveievar dé ypt OTe Ta 
pev dvw TavTa Kal TA KATO KvoTw Hooov Braver, 
ip vdapéa repos 9, TO bé Kat &vTEepov paddov 
OvngeL, HV dxpytéctepos 7} 1. 

(15 L.) LIT. Me)ixpyrov dé T LVOMeVOV dua 
maons TAS. vovoou €y THAW ofeinae vovo ow TO 
émimayv ev TotaL TLKPoXOhoLgt Kal peyado- 
omNayXvols Haoov émuTndevov 1) H ToloL pa) ToLou- 
Toe Oupasés ye pV HaooV TOU YruKeos olvou: 
TVEV{LOVOS TE yap parOanreKor € €oTLy wat mrudhov 
dvarycoryov pet pios Kab Bnxos Tapnryopecov" ever 
yap CMY HATO és TL, 0 ov Hadov Tov Kacpov | 
KatayrLoxpaiver TO mTUANOV. Eore éé Kal 
LoUpNTLKOV pedi pntov iKxavas, HY pn Te TOV amo 
oThayyvev Kodvn Kal dwaywpntixoy 5 KdTw 
Yorwoéwy, ats wev OTE KADY, Eat 8 “OTE KaTA- 
Kopectépwy padrov Tod KaLtpod Kal adppwde- 
oTEpov. adrov b€ TO TowodTo Tolat KYorwdeci 
Te Kal HeyahoomrAdyX VOLT yiverar. 

LIV. IIruddov pev odv avaryoryny Kal mvev- 
povos uddOakiy To vdapéctepov pedixpntov Totet 
Hadrov' Ta pévtor appwodea SiaXwprjpara wal 
padAov TOU Karpov KATAKOPEWS Xorw@dea Kal 
Hadrov Oepua TO axpntov Marrov Tov vSapéos 
aryeu TO be Tovovoe Siayopnpa € exer ev Kal adra 
oivea peydra: ovte yap é& Umoxovdptou Kat pa 
oBevvvet, aX’ opud, Svadopinu te Kal pertacpmorv 

1 Coray was the first to give a simple explanation of this 


difficult passage by adding od before waAdov. See the note 
of Littré for the views of earlier commentators. 


1 The phrase “adAov rod kaipod occurs several times in this 
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from white wine. It must further be understood 
that the wine under consideration will do less harm 
to all the upper parts and to the bladder, if it be 
more diluted, but will benefit the bowels the more 
if it be less so. 

LILI. Hydromel, drunk throughout the course of 
an acute disease, is less suited on the whole to the 
bilious, and to those with enlarged bellies, than to 
those who are not such. It causes less thirst than 
does sweet wine, for it softens the lungs, is mildly 
expectorant, and relieves a cough. It has, in fact, 
a detergent quality, which makes the sputum viscid, 
but not more so than is seasonable.!_ Hydromel is 
also considerably diuretic, unless some condition of 
the bowels prove a hindrance. It also promotes the 
evacuation downwards of bilious matters, that are 
sometimes favourable, sometimes more intense and 
frothy than is seasonable. This effect, however, 
happens rather to those who are bilious and have 
enlarged bellies. 

LIV. Now the bringing up of sputum, and the 
softening. of the lings, are effected rather by 
hydromel which has been considerably diluted with 
water. Frothy stools, however, that are more 
intensely bilious, and hotter, than is seasonable,? 
are more provoked by neat hydromel than by that 
which is diluted. Such stools cause besides serious 
mischiefs; they intensify, rather than extinguish, 
the heat in the hypochondrium, cause distress and 


part of the book--a good instance of the psychological truth 

that a phrase once used is apt to snggest itself sub- 

consciously. It means ‘tabnormal,” ‘‘more than is usual 
in the circumstances.” 
® See previous note. 

+ Kole) 
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a / > Anne lal / ’ > \ AN >? f 
TOY peréwy ewrrorel EXKMOES T EoTL KAL EVTEDOV 
Kal &dpns: anreEnti) pla dé ToUT@Y yeypayerar. 

LY; “Avev peev pupnpatav MEAP ITO Xpew- 
pevOosS cer a&OU TOTOU €v Tavryoe THT vovaowst 
TONAG av evTuxoins Kal ouK av moda aruxoins” 
otae O€ boréov Kal olaw ov Sotéov, TA péyroTa 
elpntat, kal 1 0 ov doréov. 

Tevet Katéyrwo tar é pedixpntov vmod TeV 
avo parov, WS KaTaryvLot TOUS mivOVvTas, Kal dua 
TOUTO taxvbdvarov elvan VEVOMLOTAL. ee dOn 
dé tovTo ca Tovs amoKaptepeov Tas: évioe yap 
ERLE PHT OD TOTH KpeovTat ws ToLOUT@ OnOev € éovTe. 
TO 6€ OU TAVTAT ATL GO€ EXEL, GANG vdaTos Mev 
TORO lox uporepov é€oTLy Tupopevov Movvov, el pn) 
Tapaccot THY Koudinn® aTap Kat olvqu Re TOU 
Kal OdLyopopou Kal avddpov 7 n bev io'xuporepov, 
71 6€ aabevéctepov. péya pv Siadéper Kal 
oivou Kal peduTos aK pnTrorns és layuy apuporepav 
o Opms TOUTMD, él Kal Ovum No Lov jer pov olvou 
dkpyrou Tivot TLS, %) O@oV MEN EKNELXOL, ToNNov 
av Onmou ia Xuporepos et) Umo TOU pédLTOS, Eb 
povvoy pa. Tapda colo THY Koudiny: TOMNATA- 
oLov yap av Kal TO KOT pov SieEtou ay QUT @. el 
HEVTOU pudnpare Ypeolto TTLTaVy, ememivot é 
peAlcpytov, ayav To Lovades av ein kal 
puaades Kal Totot Kata Umroxovdptov omhayxvols 
aovppopov' rporrivomevov wéevToL Tpd pudnmat@v 


7 


n A: éveln MV(V has also évefn for the former ). Galen 
recognises two readings, 7 and eviy. 


1 T cannot ‘make sense out of this passage if Sisto’ means 
‘*is different,” as Littré and Adams take it. The word Sus 
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agitation of the limbs, and ulcerate the intestines 
and the seat. I shall, however, write afterwards 
remedies for these troubles. 

LV. The use of hydromel, without gruel, instead 
of other drink in acute diseases will cause many 
successes and few failures. I have already given 
the most impertant directions as to whom it should, 
and to whom it should not, be administered, as well 
as the reason why it should not be administered. 

LVI. Hydromel has been condemned by the 
public on the ground that it weakens those who 
drink it, and for this reason it has the reputation 
of hastening death. This reputation it has won 
through those who starve themselves to death, some 
of whom use hydromel as a drink, under the impres- 
sion that it will hasten their end. But it by no 
means has this character, being much more nutritive, 
when drunk alone, than water is, unless it deranges 
the digestive organs. Moreover, it is in some 
respects more, and in some respects less nourishing 
than wine that is thin, weak and odourless. Both 
neat wine and neat honey are indeed strong? in 
nutritive power, but if a man were to take both, 
even though he took twice as much neat wine as he 
swallowed honey, he would, I think, get from the 
honey much more strength, if only his digestive 
organs were not disordered, as the quantity of the 
stools also would be multiplied. If, however, he 
use barley gruel, and then drink hydromel, it will 
cause fullness, flatulence, and trouble in the bowels 
about the hypochondrium. Drunk before the gruel, 


in the next sentence suggests that though both honey and 
wine are nutritive, yet honey is much more so. Hence I 
take Siadépes to mean ‘is pre-eminent,” 
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pedixpntov ov Br(AarTE @S pmeTaTLVOmEVOY, AAG 
Te Kal openel. 

LVII. ‘Eg Oov bé pede pynTtov éowdeiv bev TOANO 
eadhoov TOU @pob: Nap pov Te yap Kal Rem rou 
Kal AevKov Kal diahaves yivetat. dpeTny bé 
iprwa avTo mpoaGéw Stag épovady Te Tod epuob 
OUK exo" ovdé yap jevov éoru TOU @mov, HV 
TuyxXavn ye Kadov TO mere €dv: da Oevéo repov 
pévtoe TOU @pod Kal aKoTpwdéatepov eat: av 
ovdetépns Tyo pins Tpoodeirat pedixpntov. ay- 
xLora, 5€ ypnotéov avrg ToL@de €OVTL, Eb 70 per 
TUYXavoL Tovnpov €ov Kal éxdBaprov Kal pehav 
Kal a) evades: apérowro yap av 7 nous TOV 
KAKOTHT@Y AVTOD TO TAELOV TOD aicyeEos. 

(16 L.) LVUI. To dé o€v pene x@revpevov 
ToT Ov ToNaXov eUXpno TOV év TavTyoe THO 
vovoourl et pijrers éov" mTUddou yap avaryoryov 
eoTw Kal evrrvoov. KaLpous pévtoe ToLova de € EXEL 
70 peev Kapra. fd ovdev av Hécov * TOL ELEY mpos 
Ta TTUANA Ta ae pnidiws aviovta: ét yap ava- 
yayou pev Ta eyKépxvovta Kal do Boy € Tr 0ln- 
oevev Kal Gomep vam Tepw@a ete TOV Bpoyxov. 
Tapnyopra evev av TL TOV TvEvpLova” arOaxtixov 
yap. Kal el pev Tatra ouyKupr cere, peyarny 
@eheinv EMT OLNTEL. éott © OTE TO Kapra 0&0 
OUK expaTnoe THS avayoyns TOU WTUaXoV, adra 
TporeyMaxpyve Kal éBrawpe: bartora bé TOUTO 
mdayovow oirep Kal adhws OrEO Lot eice Kal 
adwvaror Byocew Te Kal amoypéuTTecOar ra 
EVEXO}LEVA. » €s fev ovv TO0dE Tpoorexpaiper Ba 
pn THY pOunv TOD dvOpwrrov kal, hv edrrida & EXD» 
d.dovac’ didovac bé, Aw bi58s, aK pox apov Kal 
kat’ odtyov TO ToLOVSe Kal ui) Ad Bows. 
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however, it does not harm as it does if drunk after— 


Nay, it is even somewhat beneficial. 


LVII. Boiled hydromel is much more beautiful in 
appearance than is unboiled, being bright, thin, white 


~ and transparent, but I know of no virtue to attribute 


to it which the unboiled does not possess equally. It 
is not more pleasant either, provided that the honey 
be good. It is, however, less nutritious than the 
unboiled, and causes less bulky stools, neither of 
which properties are of any use to hydromel. Boil 
it by all means before use if the honey should be 
bad, impure, black and not fragrant, as the boiling 
will take away most of the unpleasantness of these 
defects. 

LVIII. You will find the drink called oxymel 
often useful in acute diseases, as it brings up sputum 
and eases respiration. The occasions, however, for 
it are the following. When very acid it has no 
slight effect on sputum that will not easily come up ; 
for if it will bring up the sputa that cause hawking, 
promote lubrication, and so to speak sweep out the 
windpipe, it will cause some relief to the lungs by 
softening them. If it succeed in effecting these 
things it will prove very beneficial. But occasion- 
ally the very acid does not succeed in bringing up 
the sputum, but merely makes it viscid, so causing 
harm. It is most likely to produce this result in 
those who are mortally stricken, and have not the 
strength to congh and bring up the sputa that block 
the passages. So with an eye to this take into 
consideration the patient’s strength, and give acid 
oxymel only if there be hope. If you do give it, give 
it tepid and in small doses, never much at one time. 


1 uégov A and some other MSS.: ueCor M. Galen refers to 


both readings. 
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LIX. To MévTOL ON yov bmoku brypatver pev 
or oma Kal pdpvyya avaywyov Te mTvanrov é€oTi 
Kal adipov" Umroxovd pin dé Kau omay xvoLoy 
Tolot TAaUTH EvpEves’ Kal Tas ATO [LEXLTOS 
BraBas Konver’ TO yap éy pédeTe Korades 
Kohdlerat, éote O€ Kal pucéov KaTappneteKoy 
Kal és ovpnow mpotpeTtixdv’ evTépov pévToL TO 
KAT@ jE per TAaSAPwTEPOV Kal Evopara €LTTOLEl’ 
éote O bre Kab pradpov TOUTO €v THow o€einowy 
TOV vovcwv yiveTat, padora pev OTe puoas 
KoUEL mepavobo bat, anna Taw 6 popeiv TOLEL. 
ére b€ Kal add\Xws yurot Kal aKpwTypla oye 
TavTny Kal oida Hovvny THvy BraBnv Se ofv- 
péALTOS YyLVOMEVNY, Ayres akin ypapiis. 

LX. /Ortyov 6é TO TOLOVSE TOTOY VURTOS pmev 
kal vyioter mpo pudypatos émiTidSevov Tmpo- 
mivesOar' atap Kal Otay Tod peta pipnua 7, 
ovdev KwrAVer Tivery. Tolar S€ moTm podvov 
Srart@péevorow dvev pudnparay dsa -T00€ OvK 
émreTnOevov € éorw alel dua TAVTOS txphobar TOUTO. 
pada bev bua Evow Kal TPNXVTHOY TOU 
évTépov" aKkoTpe@ yap éov Tu Madov eprrovoin ay 
TavTa Kevearyryins Tapeovans” erreur be Kal TO 
HediKprtov THS lox vos dpatpéour’ av. my HEVTOL 
apnyeuw paivnrar m™pos THY oUTacay vodcov 
TONA@ TOT ToUT@ KpHaOat, oALyo xp?) TO d£0s 
mapaxeiy, daov jodvov ywooKer Bat’ otTe yap 
Kat & piret Brae, HKicTa dy Brartot, Kai a 
Seitar mpereins, mpotwperoin dav. 


» 4 5. & mavrds MV: podvov A. 


1 Oxymel in gene sral, not the partic ular kind disc sussed in 
the previous chapter, 
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LIX. But slightly acid oxymel moistens the mouth 
and throat, brings up sputum and quenches thirst, 
It is soothing to the hypochondrium and to the 
bowels in that region. It counteracts the ill effects 
of honey, by checking its bilious character. It also 
breaks flatulence and encourages the passing of 
urine. In the lower part of the intestines, however, 
it tends to produce moisture in excess and dis- 
charges like shavings. Occasionally in acute dis- 
eases this character does mischief, especially because 
it prevents flatulence from passing along, forcing it 
to go back. It has other weakening effects as well, 
and chills the extremities. This is the only ill effect 
worth writing about that I know can be produced 
by this oxymel. 

LX. It is beneficial to give a little drink of this 
kind! at night and when the patient is fasting 
before taking gruel. Moreover, there is nothing to 
prevent its being drunk a long time after the gruel. 
But those who are restricted to drink alone without 
gruels are harmed oy a constant use of it throughout 
the illness for the following reasons. The chief is 
that it scrapes and roughens® the intestine, which 
effects are intensified by the absence of excreta due 
to the fasting. Then it will also take away from 
the hydromel its nutritive power. If, however, it 
appear helpful to the disease as a whole to use this 
drink in large quantity, reduce the amount of the 
vinegar so that it can just be tasted. In this way 
the usual bad effects of oxymel will be reduced to 
a minimum, and the help required will also be 
rendered. 


2 Or, as we should say, ‘‘irritates,” 
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LXI. *Ev Keparaip be elphobat, ai amo d€eos 
seornres TUK POX ONL bad dov i pehayyons- 
Koiot ovppépovor' Ta pev yap TiKpa dvadveTat 
kal éxpreyparovTat Ur avTod ov pmeTewprCopeva’! 
ra dé pérava Cvpodtas cal peTewpiberar” Kal 
modXaTAacLodTal’ avaywyov yap pedavev d€os. 
quvarkl dé TO émimay TONE MLeT EpOV » avdpaow 
o£os* vaTepanyes yap eat. 

(17 L.) LXII. "Tears bé T0T® év Thow okeinat 
vovoovaw dAdo ev ovdev exw epyov 6 TL Tpoo- 
Oéw ove yap Bnxos Trapyryopecov €oT év TOLL 
TepeTVEUpOvLKOLT LY ouTe TTUaAOU dvayaryor, adn 
Hooov TOV adhov, el Tus Ota TayTos mote batt 
XpeoLTo" peonyv HEVTOL oEvpeditos Kal peXe- 
Kpntou bdap émruppupedpevov odiryou mTuddou 
avarywryov éote Sua THY petaBoryy THS TOLOTHTOS 
TOV TOTOY' TAnppUploa yap TLWa éTroLel. AARwS 
dé ode Spay traver, GAN ériTriKpaiver’ XorAaSes 


1 $n’ airod ob perewpi(dueva is my conjecture: perewpi Cueva 
bn avrov alt MSS. 
2 werewpiCerar MV : peplCera: A. 


1 This sentence is a puzzle, owing to the difficulty of get 
ting the required contrast between petewpi(dueva and perew- 
pi€era: if the MS. reading be retained. Littré translates the 
former ‘‘met en mouvement,” the latter ‘‘souléve.”” Adams 
has ‘‘suspended” and ‘‘swells up.” The translations are 
plainly impossible ; surely perewplCouar must mean the same 
thing in both clauses. The verb petewpi(w (‘I raise,” “lift 
up”) is mostly used of fermenting food inflating the bowels, 
It is therefore just possible that perewpiCdueva should be 
transposed, and placed after mpd. “* Bitter humours, when 
inflated, are dissolved by it into phlegm ; ; black humours 
are fermented, inflated and multiplied.” The chief objection 
to this version is that dvaywydy yap weadvwy bfos is pointless, 
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LXI. To put it briefly, acidities from vinegar 
benefit those who suffer from bitter bile more than 
those who suffer from black. For the bitter humours 
are dissolved and turned into phlegm by it, not 
being brought up;! but the black are fermented, 
brought up and multiplied, vinegar being apt to 
raise black humours. Women on the whole are 
more liable to be hurt by vinegar than are men, as 
it causes pain in the womb. 

LXII. Water as a drink in acute diseases has no 
particular quality I can attribute to it, as it neither 
sooths a cough in pneumonia nor brings up sputum, 
having in these respects less effect than other things, 
if it be used throughout as a drink. If however it 
be swallowed between the giving of oxymel and 
that of hydromel it slightly? favours the bringing 
up of sputum, owing to the change in the quality 
of the drinks, as it causes a kind of flood. Apart 
from this it is of no use, not even quenching thirst, 
but adding a bitterness to it; for it increases the 


for avaywydy must mean ‘bring up into the mouth,” as this 


is the sense of avaywyds throughout this treatise. The same 
objection applies to the otherwise attractive reading of A, 
weplCerar for perewplCerat. 

I once thought that petewpl(era: had displaced some verb 
of the opposite meaning to pertewpi(dueva, but once more 
avaywyoy yap peAdvwy btos is against this. I therefore sug- 
gest the reading in the text, though with no great con- 
fidence. It allows avaywydy yap x.7.A. to have its full and 
proper meaning, but it gives a rare meaning to petewpi(w as 
used in the medica] writers. Still in Regimen in Health 5 
(Littré VI. 78), 7d perewpiCéueva xatw dmayew, it almost 
certainly has the sense of movement towards the mouth 
from the stomach. 

2 4alyor is perhaps an adjective agreeing with fdwp, “A 
little water favours, etc.” 
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yap pice Kor@der Kal droxovdpiep KAKOD. KaK Le 
aTov © EwuToo Kal Xormwdéararov Kal idra- 
Suvapwraron, étTav és KeveoTnTa eo Ay. Kal 
omANvos be avEnteKov Kal Wrartos éoTw, on oray 
merupwpcvov 4, Kal éykNudacTLKOY TE Kal 
émuTohagTLKov" _Bpaduropov yap dua TO UTr6- 
ux pov cival Kal ATreTTOV, Kal OUTE SeaxopyTucov 
ouTE SoupnTiKov. mpoo Bhamret dé te! Kal bua 
T0de, Ott dkoTpov éeate Pivae. nv dé Oy) Kal 
mooav Tote Wuxpav eovtwv TOO, TavTa TavTa 
TohdaTAaclos Brante, és 6 Te av avTav 
oppion. 

LXIII. ‘Tronrevoavre pevTou ev Taverna THTL 
vovoourt capnBapinv loxupiy y dpevav ayy 
mavTaTaciy olvou dimroa xeTéov. Beare & év To 
ToLMoE YPHATEOV 7) Vdapéa Kal KLPpOoV oivoY TaV- 
TEAMS SoTéov Kal avodpov TavTdatraclF Kal peTa 
THY TOoW aUTOD Vdwp peTaTroTéoy OdLYOV" HacoV 
yap av oUTw TO ato Tod olvov pévos AmTTOLTO 
KEeparns Kat yapns. év olow be HadtoTa avT@ 
Beare TOT® XpnoTeov Kal OmOTE . TORO KapTa 
Kal O7roU bet pio, Kal Omov Gepye Kal O7rov 
Wuype, Ta pév tov tpdcbev elpyntat, ta & ev 
aUTOITL TOOL KaLpotae pyOnoeTat. 

LXIV. Kara tatra &é Kal _Tepl T@V adrwv 
TOTO, olov xplOwov Kat ra amo xrouns Trovev weve 
Kal Ta ato orapidos Kal orenpurov Kal TUpaY 
Kal KVIKOV Kal Moptev wal pons Kal TOV aAXov, 
dtav Tivos avTaV Katpos H xphoOar, yeypawerat 


1 $é 71 MSS. : 8’ & Coray and Reinhold, 
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bile of the naturally bilious and is injurious to the 
hypochondrium. Its bad qualities are at their worst, 
it is most bilious, and most weakening, when it is 
drunk during a fast. It enlarges the spleen, and 
the liver, when inflamed ; it causes a gurgling inside 
without penetrating downwards! For it travels 
slowly owing to its being cool and difficult of diges- 
tion, while it is neither laxative nor diuretic. It 
also causes some harm because by nature it does 
nothing to increase faeces. If furthermore it be 
drunk while the feet are cold, all its harmful effects 
are multiplied, no matter which of them it happens 
to aggravate. 

LXIII. Should you suspect, however, in these 
diseases an overpowering heaviness of the head, or 
that the brain is affected, there must be a total 
abstinence from wine. In such cases use water, or 
at most give a pale-yellow wine, diluted and entirely 
without odour. After each draft of it give a little 
water to drink, for so the strength of the wine will 
affect less the head and the reason. As to the 
principal cases in which water alone must be 
employed as a drink, when it should be used in 
abundance and when fn moderation, when it should 
be warm and when cold, I have in part discussed 
these things already, and shall do so further when 
the occasions arise. 

LXIV. Similarly with the other kinds of drink, 
barley-water for instance, herbal drinks, those made 
from raisins, grape-skins, wheat, bastard saffron, 
myrtle, pomegranates and so forth, along with the 
proper times for their use, a discussion will be 


1 érimoAactixdy means literally ‘‘ remaining on the surface ”’; 
hence ‘* not going downwards.” 
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Trap advTe TO voonpate OTwoTeEp Kal TaAXNA THY 
cuvOérov papLakov. 

(18 Me ) LXV. Aoutpov dé cuxvoior Tey voon- 
paroov * dpnryot dy XPE@mevour ww és Ta ev ouve- 
XEéws, és Ta & ov. éore & éte }ocov ypnaoréov 
dua TH dmapackevacinv TOV a0 porrav® ev 
odyNoL yap oixinot rapeonetaorar Ta dppeva 
Kal ol Oepatrevoovtes * os dec. el dé pun) TayKadros 
Aovorro, Pramrouro av ov cpixpa’ Kal yap oKérns 
axatvou Set Kal bdaros dairéos wal Tob Aov- 
Tpov ouxvod Kal Ha) inv AaBpou, ny BA) ob 
dén. Kal wadrov péev pr) opxerOae nv oe o en- 
XNTaL, Oepu@ xpra Pau avT@ Kal TodAaTTAacio 
i) s vowiterat opIYyMaTL, Kal mpockatayeic bar 
HA) oriyo, Kat TAaXEews peTaxataxeio bar. bet éé 
Kal THs od0d Bpaxeins és TV wuanov, Kal és 
evéuBatov te Kal evéxBatov. elvar 8 Kal Tov 
Aovopmevoy KdcpLov Kal ouryn ov Kal pndev avdtov 
mpooepyater Bar, GX’ adrous Kal Katayeiv Kal 
opel” Kal HeTaKépac wa ToNNOV Toda Oat 
Kal TAS emravTAyovas _Taxetlas moveta Bat" Kal 
oToyyoct xpic@ae a av7l oreyyidos, KQL 41) ayav 
Enpov ypliecOat TO cpa. Keharnv pévtor ave- 
EnpavOar ypn ws olov Te wadtota bTO oTOyyoU 


1 yoornudtwy MSS.: vooedvrwy Kiihlewein. 


* Gepanevoovres My suggestion: Oeparedcavres A: Oepa- 
méovtes V. 


1 It should be noticed that these promises are not ful- 
filled. Perhaps the author wrote, or intended to write, a 
book on particular diseases to supplement his ‘‘ general” 
pathology, 
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given together with the particular disease in ques- 
tion ;1 similarly too with the rest of the compound 
medicines, 

LXV. The bath will be beneficial to many 
patients, sometimes when used continuously, some- 
times at intervals. Occasionally its use must be 
restricted, because the patients have not the 
necessary accommodation, for few houses have 
suitable apparatus and attendants to manage the 
bath properly. Now if the bath be not carried 
out thoroughly well, no little harm will be done. 
The necessary things include a covered place free 
from smoke, and an abundant supply of water, 
permitting bathings that are frequent but not 
violent, unless violence is necessary. 

If rubbing with soap be avoided, so much the 
better; but if the patient be rubbed, let it be with 
soap? that is warm, and many times greater in 
amount than is usual, while an abundant affusion 
should be used both at the time and immediately 
afterwards. A further necessity is that the passage 
to the basin should be short, and that the basin 
should be easy to enter and to leave. The bather 
must be quiet and silent; he should do nothing 
himself, but leave the pouring of water and the 
rubbing to others. Prepare a copious supply of 
tepid® water, and let the affusions be rapidly made. 
Use sponges instead of a scraper, and anoint the 
body before it is quite dry. The head, however, 
should be rubbed with a sponge until it is as dry 


2 cufyua, the Greek equivalent for soap, usually consisted 
of olive oil and an alkali mixed into a paste. 
2 neraxépacua, a mixture of hot and cold water, to enable 
the bather to “‘ cool down” by degrees. 
i2I 
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eK MATT OMEUNY. Kal 41) Stapixerbat Ta cxpa 

pendé THY Kepariy pn de To GANO cpa’ Kal wrTE 
veoppudntov pajre veoTroT ov Nove Oar unde pupetv 
pede tive TAaXD pera TO NouTpor. 

LX VI. Meya pep 61) pEpos xpn véwew TO 
KamvovTt, Iv vytaivov a fidohouTpos ayav Kat 
elBic wevos NovecOar’ Kal yap moGéovct fadXov ot 
Tovotoe Kal @pedeovTar ova dpevor Kal BXaTTOV- 
Ta 1) Noved pevor. cppoter é év TEPLTVEU LO- 
vingt HadXov 7 év Kavaoltct TO éTiTay" Kal yap 
oduvns THs KATA Teupav Kal 7100s Kal peTa- 
pévou Trapyyyo ptxov eo TL NouTpov~ Kab mT vddov 
TETAVTLKOV KAL avaryaryov Kal eTvoov Kal aKo- 
Tov: parOaxtixov yap Kal apOpwv Kal tod 
émuTroNalou Sépparos’ Kal oupnTiKov 6é xal 
KkapnBapinv Aver Kal pivas Uypatver. | 

LXV if: "Ayada ev ouv AouTpY TogavTa 7d pe- 
oTLW, OY TavTwY el. eb péVTOL THS TapacKeuts 
évderad tus Estar évds 7 TAELovwY, KivduVOS pi) 
Avowrenely TO AouTpon, arra paddov Srarrew" 
év yap éxactov aut av Heyahny pépet BraBnv M1) 
T poTapacKevaa Bey bro TOY Urroupyav ws del. 
Kora dé over Karpos “TouUTOUS, olow a) Kowrin 
vypoTEpy TOU KaLpoD év THC vovaowrty’ aTap ous 
oiow EotnKe HarXov Tod Kaipod Kal (2?) ™ podtedn)- 
AvOev. ovdE 87 Tous ryeryuewmevous xp” Aoveev 
ovde Tovs aogwdeas 7) EMETLKOUS ovde TOUS em ave- 
pevyopevous NOr.AOes ovde Tovs aimoppayéovtas 
€K por, el 47) pee ToD Katpod péos TOUS O€ 
Katpous oléas. i be EXagoov Tod xatpod peou, 
Aovewv, HV TE Srov TO Toma Tpos TA Ada apnyn, 
wy TE THVY-KEPAANY podvor, 
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as possible. Keep chill from the extremities and the 
head, as well as from the body generally. The bath 
must not be given soon after gruel or drink has been 
taken, nor must these be taken soon after a bath. 

LXVI. Let the habits of the patient carry great 
weight—whether he is very fond of his bath when 
in health, oris in the habit of bathing. Such people 
feel the need of a bath more, are more benefited by 
its use and more harmed by its omission. On the 
whole, bathing suits pneumonia rather than ardent 
fevers, for it soothes pain in the sides, chest and 
back ; besides, it concocts and brings up sputum, 
eases respiration, and removes fatigue, as it softens 
the joints and the surface of the skin. It is diuretic, 
relieves heaviness of the head, and moistens the 
nostrils. 

LXVII. Such are the benefits from bathing, and 
they are all needed. If, -however, one or more 
requisites be wanting, there is a danger that the 
bath will do no good, but rather harm. For each 
neglect of the attendants to make proper prepara- 
tions brings great harm. It is a very bad time to 
bathe when the bowels are looser than they ought 
to be! in acute diseases, likewise too when they 
are more costive than they ought to be, and have 
not previously been moved. Do not bathe the 
debilitated, those affected by nausea or vomiting, 
those who belch up bile, nor yet those who bleed 
from the nose, unless the hemorrhage be less than 
normal, and you know what the normal is. If the 
hemorrhage be less than normal, bathe either the 
whole body, if that be desirable for other considera- 
tions, or else the head only. 


1 Or, ‘‘ normal”; see note on p. i08. 
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TIEPI AIAITHE OZEQN 


LXVIILI. “Hy ovv ai TE TapacKeval éwow emre- 
778eto Kal 0 Kav OV HEARD ev (défac bat TO 
RouTpov, Aovewvw Hp Exao7ns meEpNs” Tous 6é 
piroroutpéovTas, ove et dis THs Hwépns Aovors, 
ovoev av Bramrots. xphnabar dé AouTpoioe TOlot 
ovAnaL TTL avyot YX pew MevOLTL Tapa ToNU addov 
évdéyetat, 7 Toit XYAP podvov apace neviaus ie 
evoexeTaL dé Kai ToUToLoW éviore® Heeota oe} 
Tota TOT@ [Lovvov X pew pEvous” éote © olox Kal 
TOUT@V évdéyerar. Tex pratper Pac dé xe?) Tolot 
Tpoyeypapuevoroly, OVS Te féAAEL AOUTPOV wHeE- 
Nelv ev Exdotoloe TOV TpoOTaY THS Siaitns ovs 
Te uy oloe wev yap mpocdet? Twos Kapta ToU- 
Tov, doa NouTpoV ayaba Trove’, Aoverv Kal’® doa 
av AovTP@ apedirae’ oloe be TOUT WY pn devos 
Tm poo bel Kal ™pocer Tt avtoiot Te TOY THpElLwY, 
éd’ ols Rober Oar od cupdéper, od Se? Noverv. 


1 After de the MSS have xa! which Ermerins deletes. 


2 xpocdet Kithlewein for mpoodetraf (A) or mpoadéetal (MV) 
of the MSS. 


REGIMEN IN ACUTE DISEASES, txvit. 


LXVIII. Ifthe preparations be adequate, and the 
patient likely to benefit by the bath, bathe every 
day. Those who are fond of bathing will not be 
harmed even by two baths a day. Patients taking 
unstrained gruel are much more capable of using 
the bath than those taking juice only, though these 
too can use it sometimes. Those taking nothing 
but drink are the least capable, though some even 
of these can bathe. Judge by means of the 
principles given above who are likely and who are 
unlikely to profit by the bath in each kind of 
regimen. Those who really need one of the benefits 
given by the bath you should bathe as far as they 
are profited by the bath. Those should not be 
bathed who have no need of these benefits, and 
who furthermore show one of the symptoms that 
bathing is not suitable. 


= «a@ Kihlewein: cat MSS. 
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Tuts book was apparently known to Bacchius,} 
and is referred to by Galen? without his mentioning 
the author's name. It is in Erotian’s list of the 
genuine works of Hippocrates. 

Modern critics are by no means agreed about 
either its authorship or its merits. Littré® has very 
little to say about it. Ermerins regards it as the 
patchwork composition of a second-rate sophist much 
later than Hippocrates. Gomperz* speaks of the 
“wonderfully suggestive formula” invented by its 
author, and calls him pugnacious and energetic. 
Wilamowitz® rates it very -highly indeed, and con- 
siders that it was written by the author of Airs 
Waters Places. Wellmann ® believes it was written 
in opposition to the Sicilian school, including Diocles, 
who believed in incantations. An English writer? 
speaks of it as “a masterpiece of scientific sanity ; 
broad in outlook, keen and ironical in argument and 
humane in spirit.” 

One point at least is certain—The Sacred Disease 
cannot be independent of Airs Waters Places. It 
will be convenient to quote the parallel passages 
side by side. 

' See paar Ts 137. 


* XVII. pt. 2., 341 and XVIII pt. 2 2., 18. 
8 VI, 359 foll. 4 Greek Thinkers, I. 311-313. 
& Griechisches Lesebuch, 269, 270. 
6 Fragmentensammlu ng, 1. 30, 31. 
7 John Naylor in Hibbert Journal (Oct., 1909), Luke the 
Physician and Ancient Medicine. 
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Airs Waters Places 


, > , nN 
tovs te avOpwdrovs Tas 
‘\ c ‘ ” \ 
Kepadas vypas €xXEelv Kal 
preyparadeas, TAS TE KOL- 
Mas attdv muKkva extap- 
/ >’ ‘\ an 6 
docecbat ard THS Kehadns 
Tov pA€yparos €miKkaTap- 
péeovros. III. 

KaTdppoo.  emvyevdpevor 
€k Tov eéyxepdAov mapa- 
aTANKTLKOUS TOLEOVTL TOUS 
> , « rd > , 
avOpurous, dkorav eLaipvns 

A 
HAwhéwor thy Keparjnv 7 
prywowor LILI. 

€& amdvtwv év dKocouct 
bypov te €veotw. ever Oe 
é i y¥pn VIII 
év TaVvTl Xpypatt. : 

pr€ypatos  émukatappr- 
, > LN ~ > , 
€vTOS GTO TOU €yKepadonv. 
a 

6 yap yovos sravtax Bev 
EpxeTau TOU roparos, aro 
TE TOV UyiNpOv byenpos amo 
TE TOV vooepov VomEpos. 
> > 
€i ovv yivovrat €x te had- 
axpov dadaxpol Kat ek 
yAaukav yAavkot Kal ek 
duertpappevwov otpeBror ds 
SN, ‘ a \ \ 
émt TO mAnGos, Kat sept 
TS addns popdns 6 avros 
Aoyos, th KwAveL Kai ex 

4 , 
praxpoxedarov pakpoxeda- 
Aov yiverOar; XIV. 
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See Chapters VIII.—XII. 


7 , i | 

doa vetat kal €v ols TL 
ec sf > 2 » be > 
bypov eotus® eote de ev 
mwavrit. XVI, 

6 éyxépados . . . wore 
ovk értkatappec. XIII, 


« , : ” , 

6 yovos €pxetat wavrobev 
TOU gjwpaTos, ad TE TOV 
bymmpav bympos, Kat ard 
TOV vorepav vorepds. V. 

> \ > a 

ei yap &€k prcyparadeos 
preypatwdns, Kal éx XoAw- 
deos xoAwdns yiverat, Kal 
ex POwadeos POwadys, Kat 
ek orAdnvadeos orAnvwdys, 
ti xwdvekT.A. Vi, 


Loree iS 
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> % ‘ ‘ > a a~ 
éuot S€ kal aitad Sdoxet 
Tatra Ta 7afGea Gela etvat 
kal TaAAa wavtTa Kal ovdev 
erepov érépov Geto pov 
> ‘\ > , > ‘ 
otdé avOpwrworepov, adda 
TavTa Opoia Kat wavrTa Geta. 
a 3 > ”~ » , 
éxactov dé aitay éxer Pvow 
THv €wvTod Kal ovdey avev 
vows yiverar. XXII. 
Kal éxpiv, éret Gecdrepov 
nn , nw 
TOTO TO vocevpa Tov ho.- 
Tav égTw, ov . . . Tpoo- 
ia "d > am A 
mintew povvois, GAA Tots 
adracw époiws. XXII. 
GANA ydp, worep Kal 
* »~ -~ ‘X 
mpotepov €Acka, Geta pev 
Kal TavTa €oTW Gpmoiws Tots 
adXos-  yiverar 8 Kara 
dicw ekaora. XXII. 


> ,  é ~ r 
ovdey ti por Soxet Trav 
» , > , 
adXwv Gevorépy eivar vovowv 
ovde iepwtépyn, GAAA diow 
pev éxer kal tpodacw. I, 
GX\Xa mwavtTa Geta xat 
, 2 Y 4 
mavta avOporwa diow 
we. ” ae 
dé Exacrov EXEL KaL OVVapLLY 


é¢’ éwvrod. XXI. 


P > of ia > 
Kaitoe et Gewrepov eoti 
r ” *. A 
tov dAAwy, Tolow amracw 
c ‘a » 4 XA 
dpotws der yiverbar THv 
“ : 
vovoov tavrnv. V. 


‘ ‘ / ~ > , 

70 5€ voonua TotTo ovdev 
a id 

zi pot Soxet GewoTepoy eivat 
Teav owey, ad\Aa diow 
” a >," ‘ » , 
éxee v kal Ta GAXa voo?- 

pata, Kul tpodacw. V. 


Besides these special passages, both treatises lay 
stress upon moistening of the brain as a cause of 
disease, and upon the purging and drying of that 
organ by “catarrhs”; both insist upon supposed 
functions of veins, upon the importance of winds and 
the change of the seasons; both too have much the 
same “ pet”’ words, éxxpiverr, droxpivew, xoAiac and so 
on. In one occurs the phrase de 7 ot rovTwv eyyvtara, 
in the other oitw 7 ort TovTwv eyyuTatu. 

So much for the similarities. There are also dis- 
similarities. Airs Waters Places is free from sophistic 
rhetoric, but the author of The Sacred Disease is 
not above such artifices as this: xara peév THY aropinv 
atrow. Tod pi) ywwokew TO Geiov dvacwlerat, Kara de 
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riv ebropinv Tov Tpdrov THs inowos @ ivrat, awddAdvTAL. 
A, W. P. seems to be dominated by no postulates 
of philosophy ; S. D, is eclectic, laying stress now 
upon air, as the element which makes the brain in- 
telligent,! now upon the four traditional “ opposites, ’’ 
the wet, the dry, the hot and the cold.2_ Above all, 
A. W. P. is more dignified, more reserved, and more 
compact in style. 

Wilamowitz may possibly be right in his contention 
that both works are by the same writer. If this 
be so, the writer was almost certainly not the author 
of Epidemics. The latter would never have said that 
cures can be effected by creating at the proper 
seasons the dry or the moist, the hot or the cold. 

A confident verdict would be rash, but I am in- 
clined to believe that the writer of S. D. was a pupil 
of the writer of 4. W. P. Perhaps theAmaster set 
his pupil a thesis on a subject which was a favourite 
of his—‘ Superstition and Medicine.” It would be 
natural in the circumstances for the student to borrow 
without acknowledgment from his master not only 
arguments but also verbal peculiarities, but he would 
not hide his own characteristics either of thought 
or of style. 

Although the work is generally supposed to refer 
to epilepsy,’ other seizures, including certain forms 
of insanity, must not be excluded. Epilepsy generally 
conforms to a regular type, and scarcely corresponds 
to the elaborate classification in Chapter IV. 


1 thy 5¢ ppdvnow 5 ahp mapéxerar. XIX, 

2 See Chapter XXI. 

3 It should be noticed that the usual term employed is 
‘‘this disease.” The word érfAn is occurs once only (Chapter 
XIII.), where it means ‘‘seizure,” ' 
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In opposition to popular opinion, the writer main- 
tains that these seizures are not due to “ possession” 
by a god but to a natural cause. He insists upon 
the uniformity of Nature, and protests against the 
unscientific dualism which characterizes some phe- 
nomena as natural and others as divine. All 
phenomena, he says, are both natural and divine. 
He holds that epilepsy is curable by natural means, 
intending, apparently, to imply that it can be cured 
if the right remedies are discovered, and not that 
cures actually did occur. 

The “cause”’ of epilepsy is said to be the stoppage 
of life-giving air in the veins! by a flow of phlegm 
from the head into them. The crude and mistaken 
physiology of this part of the work need not detain 
us,” but the function assigned to air is important, 
and shows the influence of Diogenes of Apollonia. 

Far more interesting is the function attributed to 
the brain, which, in opposition te the popular view, 
is regarded as the seat of consciousness, and not the 
heart or the midriff’ The view was not novel, and 
can be traced back to, Alemaeon.? It was accepted 
by Plato and rejected by Aristotle.* 


1 T have translated pAé8es by ‘‘ veins” and gAéBia by 
** minor veins,” though I do not think that the writer always 
maintained a distinction between the two words. Of course 
A¢Bes includes what are now called ‘‘ arteries,” but as the 
difference between veins and arteries was not known in the 
author’s time “ veins’’ must be the normal translation. 

2 The confident assurance with which the writer enunciates 
his views on phlegm and air is in sharp contrast with the 
extreme caution of the writer of Lpidemics I. and //I. 

3 See Beare Greek Theories of Elementary Cognition, 93 and 
160. 


4 See Beare op. cit, index s.v, ‘‘brain,” 
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The date of the work can be fixed with tolerable 
certainty. Nobody would put it before Airs Waters 
Pixnces, unless indeed with Wilamowitz one holds that 
the two were written by the same author, in which 
case The Sacred Disease might be a youthful compo- 
sition. But even on this supposition the difference 
between the dates of the two would not be great. 
On the other hand the work was known to Bacchius, 
early in the third century, and apparently regarded 
as genuine. There are in the vulgate two places 
where yp has displaced od (a sure sign of late date) 
but an examination of the best manuscript shows 
that in both ov is the true reading. Here and there 
oceur touches of sophistic rhetoric which make a 
fourth-century date unlikely, and an impartial reader 
feels that the writer, whoever he was, was a con- 
temporary, probably a younger contemporary, of 
Socrates.1 There is no internal sign of the part of 
Greece in which the author lived, except that the 
list of gods given in Chapter IV. seems to be 
lonian.? 

The more often Lhe Sacred Disease is read, the 
more it attracts the reader, particularly if it be realized 
that the sequence of thought is sometimes impaired by 
glosses, which must be removed if a fair judgment 
on the writer is to be given. At first one notices the 
crudities, the slight logical lapses, the unwarranted 
assumptions, all of which are natural enough if the 
writer was a pupil writing a set thesis for his teacher. 


1 The writer is even more vigorously opposed to supersti- 
tion than the great Socrates himself, with his dacudvioy and 
faith in oracles. 

* See ther writer in Pauly-JVissowa, ‘‘ Hippokrates,” p. 
1827, 
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Then little by little the grandeur of the main theme, 
the uniformity of Nature, every aspect of which is 
equally divine, grips the attention. We realise that 
we are in contact with a great mind, whether the 
words in front of us are the direct expression of 
that mind, or only the indirect expression through 
the medium of a pupil’s essay. 


Manuscriets AND EpirTIons 


The chief MSS, are @ and M, supplemented by (a) 
some Paris MSS. of an inferior class and by (b) those 
MSS. which Littré called 1, x, A and p.1 

Of these the best is 6, a tenth-century MS. at 
Vienna, for which see Ilberg in the Prolegomena to 
the Teubner edition of Hippocrates. If 6 be closely 
followed it produces on the text of The Sacred Disease 
much the same effect as following A produces on 
Ancient Medicine; there is greater simplicity, while 
the dialect is muchimproved. By its help the editor 
is often able to remove the faults which so disfigure 
the text of Littré andeven that of Reinhold. 

The Sacred Disease is included in Reinhold’s 
edition, while a great part appears in the Lesebuch 
of Wilamowitz-Moellendorff.? It is translated into 
English in the second volume of Adams. 

I have myself collated both @ and M for the 
present edition. The collation of @ used by Littré 
was very accurate, but he appears to have known 
but little about M. Many of the Paris manuscripts, 


1 See Littré, VI., 351. 

3 See also Die hippokratische Schrift wept ipiis voicov in 
Sitzeunasherichte der Berliner Akademie, 1901. In 1827 there 
was published in Leipzig an edition by Fr. Dietz. 
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however, are so similar to M that they supplied him 
with nearly all, if not quite all, of its readings. 

The printed text follows 6 closely, but on several 
occasions I have preferred M. I believe that I have 
given in the footnotes the reading of 6 on at any 
rate the most important of these occasions. So the 
reader will find the critical notes to this treatise 
more elaborate than usual. As no full edition 
exists, perhaps this novelty will not be unwelcome. 

The scribe of M appears to have been a fairly 
good Greek scholar, and his text is on the whole 
smoother and more regular than that of 6. He 
prefers the pronominal forms in 6x- to those in 6éz-, 
and he uses the long forms zoveew, etc. Punctuation 
and accents are fairly correct. His marginal notes 
sometimes run into verse. Thus on fol. 35" (bottom) 
we have :— . 

‘Inmoxpates, 76 Oetov tAewv EXOLS, 


a pious wish that the author may not be punished 
for “denying divinely the divine.” -On 91" he has 
this note on the last sentence of the treatise :— 


> \ , rn a na ¢ 
(NT PE Tpooo Kes, yo TWV KGLPWV opous. 


On the whole, the readings of M in Sacred Disease 
are rather better than they are in the treatises 
already translated. 

The manuscript called @ is written in a very clear 
and beautiful script. The scribe, however, seems to 
have been a poor Greek scholar. The punctuation 
is hopeless, and the accentuation far from good. 
He writes dvor, kdrwr, depOdpyt, mAewr, érdayne and 
xepadye (ndOminative). On the other hand we have 
7® xpdvw. He occasionally slips into Attic forms, 
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e.g. Oadrdrrys, and peraBoAats with peraBoArjor imme- 
diately following. Vagaries such as these, combined 
with the fact that he cannot make up his mind 
whether to write ipds or tepds, show how little we 
can hope to regain exactly the spelling of the 
Hippocratic writers. We must be content with 
very approximate knowledge. 

The most interesting point brought out by a 
comparison between M and @ is the great number 
of trivial differences, chiefly in the order of the 
words. There are also many little words and 
phrases in M which are not found in 6. In many 
cases it almost seems that a rough text has been 
purposely made smoother. For instance, M_ has 
pev yap on at least two occasions when @ has péy 
only. But there are many differences which are in 
no way corrections or improvements, and it is there- 
fore difficult, if not impossible, to say always which 
manuscript is to be preferred. Fortunately these 
differences do not affect the general sense; they do, 
however, tend to show that at some period (or 
periods) in the history of the text the Hippocratic 
writings were copied with much more attention to 
the meaning than to verbal faithfulness, 
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ITIEPI IEPH> NOYSOY 


if Tlept Ths (ephs vovtov Kadeomevns OO EXEL. 
ovdey TL moe SoKet TOV addNwV Bevorépy elvat 
vovtwy ovdé lepwrépyn, adrAA hvow pev EXEL Kal 
, al 
mpopacw, ot & avOpwiro.t évouraav Oetov Te 
fal la f. 
Tpnypa* elvar Ud aretpins Kal OavpacioTytos, 
o \ \ s \ 
dte ovdev okey Etépoict’ Kal KaTa pev TV 
fal an \ / \ a 
aropinv avtoiot Tov pn yevwoKew TO Betov 
Ovac plea, Kata o€ THD evTropinv TOU Tpo- 
Tov THS inovos o i@vras,* aT ohRuTat, OTL 
Kkabappoict te iOvtTat Kal érraoidjow. et dé dia 
To Gavydctov Oeiov voptettat, woAAa Ta lepa 
V4 ¢/ id / 
voonpata éotat Kat ovyl é&v,’ ws eyo atrodeiEw 
> \ / ~ 
érepa ovdev Haocov éovta Oavudo.a ovdé Tepa- 
1 giow pev ter Kal mpdpacw, of 8 kvOpwrot k.T.A. MY 
emendation: giaw péev exer nal Ta Aoiwa voohuatra sev 
yiverar pdow re aith (abrhy t) cal mpdpacw of & &vOpwrot 
é.: M has defor re and omits 8. The punctuation of 6 is 
very erratic here. gdtow wey €xet hy nal rd AoiTa voohuata, 
dbev ylverat. daw St adth Kal mpdpacw of &vOpwrot K.7.A. 
Littré : piow per xe, hy Kal Ta Aiwa vooHuata, bev ylyverat. 
gtow be airy kat mpdpaciv of &vOpwrot x.7.A. Ermerins: 
puow mey Exel kal T&AAG voonpara kal mpdpacw Exacta bbe 
ylyverat, piow be wat ToOUTO Kal mpdpaciy of 8 &vOpwrot w.7.A. 


Reinhold : puow Mev Exe Kal TaAAG voohuata, bev ylverai, 


glow de Kal arn Kal mpdpacw: of 8 Wilamowitz. 
2M omits tr: rpiyma. 


3 brava 0: M has ifows lavrat amodvovrat yap 7) Kabap- 
potow 7) enaoidzjou (the final y is very faint). 
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I. I am about to discuss the disease called 
“sacred.” It is not, in my opinion, any more divine 
or more sacred than ‘other diseases, but has a natural 
cause, and its supposed divine origin is due to men’s 
inexperience, and to their wonder at its peculiar 
character.t Now while men continue to believe in 
its divine origin because they are at a loss to under- 
stand it, they really disprove its divinity by the 
facile method of healing which they adopt, consisting 
as it does of purifications and incantations, But if it 
is to be considered divine just because it is wonder- 
ful, there will be not one sacred disease but many, 
for I will show that other diseases are no less 


1 Tam by no means satisfied that the text I have given is 
correct, but I am sure that the received text is wrong. 
However, as our best manuscript has 8 before &v@pwra, 
probably pvow wey €xe: is answered by of 8 &vOpwmor evduicay, 
in which case the intervening words are a gloss, or parts of a 
gloss. The fact is that dvow perv Exel, even without mpdgdoow, 
is enough to make clear the writer’s meaning, as we can see 
from the passayein Airs Waters Places, XXL. (Vol. I. p. 126), 
which was certainly in his mind: €xaoroy 5€ ad’rav Exe: diow 
Thy Ewvtod nal obdéy kvev pvotos ylverat. But ascholiast would 
be very tempted to round off the sentence, and in particular 
to explain xpopaciw. Hence arose, I think, «al ra Aorma 
voohuara and b@ev ylverau. Whatever the correct reading 
may be, and this is uncertain, the sense of the passage is 
perfectly clear. 


4 So M: roirovu eivexey 0. 
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TwMdea, a ovdels vot Cer lepa eivat. TOUTO pev of 
TUpETOL Ob dwn pepuvol Kab ob Tpuraior wal ob 
TeTaptatou oveev Hooov pol Soxéovary i ‘epol | eiva 
Kal vTo Geod yiverOar TavTNS THS vovcou, ov ov 
Oavuaciws eXovow" TovTo 6é ope paLvowevous 
avOpwtrovs Kal mapa povéovTas amo ovde pens 
20 m popioLos enpaveos, Kal TOAAG TE Kal dKatpa 
TOLEOVTAS, | év Te TO one oda modous ol we 
Covtas Kal Bodvras, rods S& mveyouévous, Tods 
8é kal avaiscovtas Te Kat hevyovtas Ew Kai 
TapappovéovTas MéxXpt énéypovrat,> émevta dé 
byvéas €oyras Kal ppovéovtas & HomEp Kat T poTepor, 
éovtas T avTovs wxXpovs Te Kal aaevéas, Kal 
TavTa ov amaké, adda TOANEKLS- adra TE TOANG 
éoTe xa TavrodaTa @v Tepl exdoTav éyew 
29 troAvs av eln NoOyos. 

Il. "Epo 8& doxéovoww of rpatot todTO TO 
voonmwa lepwoavtes TowovTo. elvat avOpwrrot 
oloc Kal viv elo pdyoe te Kal Kabdprar Kal 
ayuptat kal araloves, odo. 8é Kal? rpootoéovTat 
apodpa OcoceBées elvat Kat wréov Te eidévat. 
oUToOL TolvUY TapapTeXopmevot Kal TpOBadromeEvot 
TO Oelov TAS aunyavins Tod pH exe 6 TL Tpoc- 
evéyKavTes apedyrover, Kal os HA KaTadnrot 
Ewou ovder émrea Ta pevo4, iepov évouicay TodTO 

10 TO maos elvatey Kal Aoyous eminreEavres ETLTN- 
deious TY inow KaTesTHTAaVTO &s TO dapanrés 
afhicw avtotcr, Kkabappovs Tpoahéepovres Kai 
€7aoLoas, ouTpav TE améxer Oat KeNEvOV TES * Kal 
CSET MATWY.TOAAGY Kal aveTiTHdelwv avOpwroicr 


1 6 omits odd reparddea, 
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wonderful and portentous, and yet nobody considers 
them sacred. For instance, quotidian fevers, tertians 
and quartans seem to me to be no less sacred and 
god-sent than this disease,t but nobody wonders at 
them. Then again one can see men who are mad 
and delirious from no obvious cause, and commit- 
ting many strange acts; while in their sleep, to my 
knowledge, many groan and shriek, others choke, 
others dart up and rush out of doors, being delirious 
until they wake, when they become as healthy and 
rational as they were before, though pale and 
weak; and this happens not once but many times, 
Many other instances, of various kinds, could be 
given, but time does not permit us to speak of each 
separately. 

II. My own view is that those who first attributed 
a sacred character to this malady were like the 
magicians, purifiers, charlatans and quacks of our 
own day, men who claim great piety and superior 
knowledge. Being ata loss, and having no treatment 
which would help, they concealed and sheltered 
themselves behind superstition, and called this illness 
sacred, in order that their utter ignorance might not 
be manifest. They added a plausible story, and 
established a method of treatment that secured their 
own position. They used purifications and incanta- 
tions; they forbade the use of baths, and of many 
foods that are unsuitable for sick folk—of sea 


1 Because of the regularity of the attacks of fever, which 
occur every day (quotidians), every other day (tertians), or 
with intermissions of two whole days (quartans). 


2 So 6: wéxpis ekeypéewvra: M. 
3 M has aqiepéoavres atrot rotovTo, and éxéoo: for ob ro: 5é Kal. 
4 dwéyecBar Kededovres M: améxovres 0. 
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/ \ / 
vooéovaw éc0iew: Oaracotwy pev TpLyANS, ME- 
t > / ® \ > 
avovpou, KeaTpéos, eyYéAVOS (OUTOL yap éeTLKN- 
lal 2 / pe as vA \ 
potatot eicw), cpedv 5€é aiyelwv® Kal EXapov Kal 
n A n 
xorplwy Kal Kuvos (TadbTa yap KpEe@v TapaKTe- 
n > / \ 9 , 
KOTATE ETTL THS KOLALNS), OpvLOwy 5é AXEKTPUOVOS® 
>’ 4 \ v / 
Kal tpuyovos Kal dtidos, éte 5é doa* vopiferar 
/ t / \ , , 
laxupotata eivat, Naxavev dé plvOns, cKxopodov 
\ > / ’ \ 
Kal Kpoppvwv (Spymv yap acOevéovts ovdev cup- 
x t \ 14 na 
féper), iuatiov 6é pédrav pr) éxew (OavaTades 
\ > tal / 
yap TO pédav), pnde ev aiyelm KataKetoar dép- 
a \ x \ Yj 
pate pnoe hopetv, unde moda ert modi eve, 
n \ Fr \ a / 
pnoe Xeipa ert YeLpl (TavTA yap TAaVTA KwrUpATA 
n a , / i! / 
eivat). Tadra o€ Tod Oeiou elvexa TpocTLOéacw, 
¢ i 4 If \ + ¢ , 
@s TAéov TL ELOOTES, KaL adAAS Tpopaatas N= 
« \ e \ / > na Ud 
yovTes, OT ws, Eb meV VyiNS yévoLTO,® avtav n Soka 
” \ ry ’ \ ? A > > lal 
ein Kal 7) deEvoTns, eb O€ amoOdvol, ev acdarel 
nr > lal € > T. \ 4 , 
KabiaTalvto aAUTOV al aTroroyiat Kal ExXoLev TpO- 
e /, > 
faci ws ovdev aitioi eloiv, adr ot Oeot: ovTeE 
. na ” nN ” , » ve 
yap hayeiy ovte miety EdSocayv dhappaxov ovdér, 
a / 7 lal 
ovTe AOUTpotat KaOnynoav, wate SoKEly aiTtot 
> 9) tek \ , i) ” ~ \ , 
elvar. eyw de doxéw AiBiwv adv Tav Tiv peadyevov 
oikedv7wy ovdev av? byaivew, OTL em? alyeio.ot 
dépuact KaTakéovtat Kail Kpéacw aiyelorot 
xpéovtat,® eel ovK EXovow ovTE TTPama OUTE 
e Yi e / A \ » 
(waTLov oUTE UTTOOnUA O TL pn alyeLov eaTLV* Ov 
, > by lal 7 s +O\ x > 
yap €oTw avtols ddXo tpoBatiov ovdev 7%) atyes 


Lémnpdtarot O: emiaipdrato. M, Littré, Ermerins, 
Reinhold. Some MSS. have of ix@ves after ydp. 

2 After aiyelwy 6 adds cal ripov aiyelov. The MSS. vary at 
this pot between adjectives and nouns, but the sense is 
quite plain. 

3 &drextpvovos M: GAexrdpidos 0. * &r: Bt boa M: & 8. 
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fishes: red mullet, black-tail, hammer and the eel 
(these are the most harmful sorts); the flesh of 
goats, deer, pigs and dogs (meats that disturb most 
the digestive organs) ; the cock, pigeon and bustard, 
with all birds that are considered substantial foods ; 
mint, leek and onion among the vegetables, as their 
pungent character is not at all suited to sick folk; 
the wearing of black (black is the sign of death); 
not to lie on or wear goat-skin, not to put foot on 
foot or hand on hand (all which conduct is in- 
hibitive).4_ These observances they impose because 
of the divine origin of the disease, claiming superior 
knowledge and alleging other causes, so that, should 
the patient recover, the reputation for cleverness 
may be theirs; but should he die, they may have a 
sure fund of excuses, with the defence that they are 
not at all to blame, but the gods. Having given 
nothing to eat or drink, and not having steeped 
their patients in baths, no blame can be laid, they 
say, upon them. So I suppose that no Libyan 
dwelling in the interior can enjoy good health, since 
they lie on goat-skins and eat goats’ flesh, possessing 
neither coverlet nor cloak nor footgear that is not 
from the goat; in fact they possess no cattle save 


1 Here is probably a reference to ‘‘ binding” by sorcery. 
So Wilamowitz. But may not cwAvuata mean that if the 
patient follows the advice of the quacks an attack (so it is 
said) will be ‘‘ prevented ” ? 


5 @ omits pnde. } 
8 @ has the plural throughout this sentence, 
7M has &y after A:iBidwy but not after obSeva. 6: have 


ovdtv By. It is therefore probable that it should be in both 


places. ie : oh 
8 The MSS. are here unintelligible. The text is Littreé’s, 
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> A lol > la \ A 
ei 8¢ raira eobidpeva Kat mpoofepopeva Try 
~ \ > / IA 
vodaov rikret Te Kal av&er Kal p17) ecOudpeva ijTaL, 

i) € \ 
ovkére 6 Oeds aitios eativ, od€ of Kalappot 
Ra / > \ \ > / \ rey (a / 3) 
wpedéovaw, adda TA ed€opaTa Ta twpeva EOTL 

\ sh / lol \ lal > / ix 
Kat ta BAdmtovta, Tod Sé Oeot adavilerar 7 
dvvaps. 
III. Ovtws odv Euorye Soxdovow oitiwes TH 
/ / m:n a \ 
TpoT@ ToUTM eyyxeLlpéovolw ifnoGat TavTa Ta 
> al if 
voonpata ove ‘epa vopiterv elvar ovTE Oeia Orrov 
\ an 7 ip uy 
yap vd Kabappav ToLovT@Y pEeTaTTAaTa yivETaL 
7 4 n / ie x > 
Kat vmo Oepatreins tTornode, TL KwAVEL Kal UP 
€ vA / / 
éTépwv TEXYNMAT@V Opolwy TOUTOLOW éTrLyived bai 
lal , Ws . 7 
Te Tolow avOpwtrolot Kal TpooTimteEly ; WaoTE TO 
lal / 5 / 
Oeiov wnkéte aitiov eivat, adda TL avOpwrtivor. 
\ , / 
dats yap olos Te TeptKabaipwy éoTtl Kal payevwv 
amayeww Towovtov tabos, ovTOS Kav émayo. ETEpa 
\ n if \ lal 
Texvnodpevos, Kal év TOUT@ TH OY «TO Oeiov 
amodvuTat.s TovavtTa A€éyouTeEs Kal UNXavepevot 
/ 
TMpooTovéovTar TA€ov TL Eldévat, Kal avOp@Trous 
éEatrataot TpootiOéuevor avTots ayvelas Te Kal 
Vs (vA an lal 
Kka0apotas, 6 TE TOAVS avTOIs TOD AOyoU és TO 
a > / \ \ / Fr 
Geiov adnxer Kal TO Satmoviov. KatTou Ewouye ov 
\ > a 
mept evaeBeins Tovs AOyous SoKéovar Trovetc Oat, 
€ » > + \ > / n \ c 
@S olovTal, ad\Aa Tept aceBEins adXov, Kal ws 
© 6 \ > > / \ be > \ > n \ \ tal 
ol Geo ovK etc, TO O€ evaoeBes aVTAV Kal TO Oetov 
? / > \ > / ¢ b] \ / 
aaeBes éott Kai avoctov, ws éyw Siddako. 
, \ / a. 
IV. Ei yap ceryjvnv Kabatpeiv® Kai Hruov 
a / \ nr / \ n + 
apaviley Kal Yelu@va TE Kal Evdiny TroLety Kal 
v \ > \ 
OuBpous Kal avypovs Kal Odraccav dropov Kal 
na BA q \ ” \ ‘ 
ynv abopov® kal TadXa Ta TOLoUTOTpOTA TayTA 
1 Both 6 and M have amoAterat. 
? karéyew 6 and Wilamowitz (perhaps rightly). 
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goats. But if to eat or apply these things en- 
genders and increases the disease, while to refrain 
works a cure, then neither is godhead! to blame nor 
are the purifications beneficial ; it is the foods that 
cure or hurt, and the power of godhead disappears. 

Ill. Accordingly I hold that those who attempt in 
this manner to cure these diseases cannot consider 
them either sacred or divine; for when they are 
removed by such purifications and by such treatment 
as this, there is nothing to prevent the production of 
attacks in men by devices that are similar. If so, 
something human is to blame, and not godhead. He 
who by purifications and magic can take away such an 
affection can also by similar means bring it on, so 
that by this argument the action of godhead is dis- 
proved. By these sayings and devices they claim 
superior knowledge, and deceive men by prescribing 
for them purifications and “cleansings, most of their 
talk turning on the intervention of gods and spirits. 
Yet in my opinion their discussions show, not piety, 
as they think, but impiety rather, implying that the 
gods do not exist, and what they call piety and the 
divine is, as I shall prove, impious and unholy. 

IV. For if they profess to know how to bring 
down the moon, to eclipse the sun, to make storm 
and sunshine, rain and drought, the sea impassable 
and the earth barren, and all such wonders, whether 


1 § @eés does not imply any sort of monotheism. The 
article is generic, and the phrase therefore means ‘‘a god” 
rather than ‘‘the god.” See my article on the vague use of 
6 @eds in Classical Review, Dec. 1913, 


3 @dAaccav bropov Kal yiiv &popov Lobeck (Aglaophamus L. 
634), Ermerins: @¢Aaccayv etipopoy Kal yijv kdopoy Reinhold: 
Odracoav Gpopoy kal yiv MSS, 
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bmodéxovTat éeriatacbas, el TE Ka éx TedeTéewy 
elte kal && adds TLVOS YVOLNS Kal penréTns pact 
tadta olov 7 eiva ryevéoOat ot Tabr’ émurndev- 
ovTes, dveceBey EMOUYE doxéovat cal Beovs ovTeE 
elvau vomitery OuUTE io xvew ovdev ove eipyerOau 
av ovdevos TOV eoXatov. &1 covéovtes was Ov 
dewol avtois éloiv; et yap dvO paras payevov 
Kal Ovwv oednuny cabarpnoer Kal HAvov adaveet 
Kal Kermava Kal evdinu TOUT EL, ovK ap eyeoryé 
te Oetov YO pL at put TOUT@V Elvat ovcer, GNX av- 
Opwrwov, et 61) Tod Oeiov 9 Svvapts tO avOpwtov 
yuouns Kpatettar Kal dedovrAwTa. tows 5é ovKX 
oUTws eye TadTa, AAN avOpwrrot Biov Sedpevor 
TOAAA Kal TaVTOla TEXVOVTAL Kal TroLKiNNovoW 
és te TaANa TavTa Kul és THY vovGOY TavTNY, 
éxdoT@ eloet TOD maOEcs Oe@ THY aitinv Tpoctt- 
Oévtes.? Kal iy péev yap aiya wipa@vTat, Kal Hv? Bpv- 
yovTal, ) Ta deEIad oravtTat, untépa Oedv hac 
airiny elvat. iy dé ofUTEpov Kal eEvToOV@TEpoV POEy- 
yntat, nme eixafovat,*xal pact Llocedava aitiov 
eiva, ay de Kal THS KOT pou Te T apy, 07a TroaKes 
yivet au vo THhS vovcou Bralouevorow, *Evoé in 
T pooKerTae 7 erm@vupin: inv oe TUKVOTEPOV | Kal 
Ae TOTEpoV, olov dpvibes, ’ Aro\ov VOMLOS. yy &e 

adpov €k Tod aTopaTos adin Kal Totet Tool a- 


1 & my emendation (anticipated by Ermerins) : moreovres 
évend ye: mas M; moteovtes ws 0: Tav eoxdTwy ToeovTeEs, EveKd ye 
Tay beay. deivol Ep avroialy ciow Reinhold: ray ecxdrwy 
mov€ovres Evend ye Oey. el yap x.7.A. Wilam. See Postscript. 

2 After poor BevTes the MSS., with many variations, have 
a sentence which in Littré appears as od yap nabdmwak AAG 
TA€OVaKIS TADTE HeuynyTat. & omit Ka@drag and add ye phy 
after mAcovdiis. M has ey for xa@dzat, and so have two other 
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it be by rites or by some cunning or practice that 
they can, according to the adepts, be effected, in any 
case I am sure that they are impious, and cannot 
believe that the gods exist or have any strength, and 
that they would not refrain from the most extreme 
actions. Wherein surely they are terrible in the eyes 
of the gods. For if a man by magic and sacrifice will 
bring the moon down, eclipse the sun, and cause storm 
and sunshine, I shall not believe that any of these 
things is divine, but human, seeing that the power of 
godhead is overcome and enslaved by the cunning 
of man. But perhaps what they profess is not true, 
the fact being that men, in need of a livelihood, 
contrive and devise many fictions of all sorts, about 
this disease among other things, putting the blame, 
for each form of the affection, upon a particular god.+ 
If the patient imitate a goat, if he roar, or suffer 
convulsions in the right side, they say that the 
Mother of the Gods is to blame. If he utter a 
piercing and loud cry, they liken him to a horse and 
blame Poseidon. Should he pass some excrement, as 
often happens under the stress of the disease, the 
surname Enodia is applied. If it be more frequent 
and thinner, like that of birds, it is Apollo Nomius. 
If he foam at the mouth and kick, Ares has the 


1 Jf the sentence be retained which I have deleted as a 
gloss the general meaning will be: ‘‘ Again and again do 
they bethink themselves of this trick.” 


MSS. M and @ have peulunyrar. Ermerins reads od yap év 
GAAd WOAAG Tabdta wéuvnvta: Reinhold ob yap Ka@drat évt, 
BAAG TAEdVEGL TadTa vevéunrat. The last reading is the most 
intelligible, bu I reject the whole sentence as a gloss. So 
apparently Wilamowitz. 

> @ omits yap to kal hy. 

4 IxdCouvat (or ixdCovar) 8. 
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Ktitn,” ‘Apns TH aitinv exer. oiou dé VUKTOS bet- 
para TaploTarat Kab Parors Kal mapavovat Kal 
avarrnona ves. ex Ths KALvnst wal pevéves eo, 
‘Exatys paciv elvan émuBoras Kal npwwv epodous. 
cabappotat TE XpéovTat Kal em aowoH ot, Kal avo- 
ouwoTarov Te Kal abewrarov T piy Ha TOLEOUTL, 
OS Epourye doxet? Kabaipovor yap Tovs éxopévous 
7H vovo@ aipari Te Kal dddoLoe ToLovToLs 
Oomrep plac pa Te EXoVTas, 1) ahdaropas, v Te- 
pappaKevpevous © v6 wbporer, ” Te Epyov 
avoo tov elpryacpévous, ods éyphv TavavTia TOU- 
TWD TOLELD, Ovew 3 te Kal ed Xeo Oat Kal és Ta flepa 
pépovras ixerevery tors Oeovs: viv bé Toure 
pev Touéovaw ovden, Kkabaipovor dé. Kal Ta pev 
Tov Kabappov* yh KpvTTovaL, TA O€ és Oddacoav 
éuBarrovot, ta bé és Ta bpea amopépovow,? orn 

pndeis dyperac pide éuBynoetar ta OFé exph Hv és 
Ta lepa hépovtas TH Oe@ atrododvat, ei 8) 0 Oeds 
éotw aitios: ov pévtoe eywye aia bro Oeod 
aOporov oOpa puaiveo Par, TO émeKnpoTartov bro 
TOU dyvordrou: aN Kal Hv TuyXavy bro éTépou 
Heplac pevoy ui Tt meTrovos, w umd Tod Oeod xabai- 
pecOat dv avto Kal ayvifecOar parrov 7) puat- 
veo Oat. Ta yoov peyora Tov dpapTnarov Kab 
avoot@rara TO Oeiov € €oTl TO xa aipov Kal ayvitov 
Kal pvppa® yivopmevov nutv, avTOL TE Opous TOLL 

1 After «Alyns some MSS. have kal ¢é8nrpa, which the 
editors retain. 6: omit. 


2 wepapuakevmevous 01: mehapuayuevovs most MSS. and 
editors. 

3 @vew omitted by @. 

4 kabapuav. Should not this be caSapudrwy ? 

5 péoovew & 
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blame. When at night occur fears and terrors, 
delirium, jumpings from the bed and rushings out 
of doors, they say that Hecate is attacking or that 
heroes are assaulting.t In making use, too, of 
purifications and incantations they do what I think 
is a very unholy and irreligious thing. For the 
sufferers from the disease they purify with blood 
and such like, as though they were polluted, blood- 
guilty, bewitched by men, or had committed some 
unholy act. All such they ought to have treated in 
the opposite way; they should have brought them 
to the sanctuaries, with sacrifices and prayers, in 
supplication to the gods. As it is, however, they 
do nothing of the kind, but merely purify them. 
Of the purifying objects? some they hide in the 
earth, others they throw into the sea, others they 
carry away to the mountains, where nobody ean 
touch them or tread on them. Yet, if a god is indeed 
the cause, they ought to have taken them to the 
sanctuaries and offered them to him. However, I 
hold that a man’s body is not defiled by a god, the 
one being utterly corrupt the other perfectly holy. 
Nay, even should it have been defiled or in any way 
injured through some different agency, a god is more 
likely to purify and sanctify it than he is to cause 
defilement. At least it is godhead that purifies, 
sanctifies and cleanses us from the greatest and 
most impious of our sins; and we ourselves fix 

1 The person is ‘‘ possessed,” as we say. 

2 Tf xafapudrwy be right, the translation will be ‘‘ refuse,” 
‘“off-scourings.” Jam not sure that my emendation is right, 
because what are ka@apuol before the process of purification 
become xaddpuara afterwards, 


ee 


8 jiuma 81 : €ouua M: poua Reinhold, 
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Beoiae ray iep@v Kal TOV Tepeveov dmoSetxvupev,» 
@s av pabels orepBaivy ip pn ayvern, éoLovTes 
Te 1 Lels Teptppawopeda ovX, @S [uta vOMEVOL, GXn 
el Te Kal 7 poTepov EXOMED. {UGOS, TOUTO dparyvi0v- 
eval. Kal epi pev TOV KaDappav oUTw pol 
doxel Eyer. 

V. To &€ voonua todto ovdév Ti poe SoKet 
Oevotepov eivar TOV oLTraV, GANA Hvow EXEL hv 
Kal Ta GAA vornpwata, Kal tpdpacw OOev 
éxacta yiverau : kal intov eivat, Kal ovdev 
Oo OV érépav, 6 Te av a) HON UTO xpovou TOXOD 
cataBeBracpévov 7 7, OOTE On 4 iaxvporepov elvat 
TOV pappaKov TOV m poo pepopeverr. apxeTat be 
Gomep Kal TaAAA VvOoNnpaTA KATA “yev0s" el yap 
ex preypatodeos preypaToons, Kal €x Nora deos 
Xorwons yiveTat, Kal ex pIwadeos poiyodns, Kab 
ex omAnveceos omdnvodys,” TL K@AVEL OT@ 
TaTnp 7) eynTHp elyeTo Voor} Mart, ToUT® ® Kal TOV 
exyOV@V exer Oat TWA ; os ) yovos épxeTat 


mavrobev Tob THLATOS, avé TE Tov Dyenpav 
Uytnpos, Kal amo TOV VoTEPaY VooeEpos. ETEpov Sé 


1 Grodeixvuuev Ermerins and Reinhold: émodenvimevor 
(Seixvuvrat 6.) MSS. Reinhold also reads ofovs for as, an 
ingenious correction. In @ we have tewey and then a gap 
followed by delxvuvTat 

2 From adr’ to apayviodmevor is omitted by @ but is found 
in M. Probably the eye of the scribe of @ passed from the 
first -uevot to the second 

3 The MSS. (with slight Vv ariations) read ev after piow, 
and after yivera: have giaw b¢ TovTo kal mpdpaciy & amd tavrov 
Td Beiov yiverba ap’ Stov Kal TH\AG mavTa. There is obviously 
corruption here as in Chapter I, one passage having been 
compared by.a scribe to the other. It is hard to mark off 
the two passages as they were written originally. Reinhold 
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boundaries to the sanctuaries and precincts of the 
gods, so that nobody may cross them unless he be 
pure; and when we enter we sprinkle ourselves, not 
as defiling ourselves thereby, but to wash away any 
pollution we may have already contracted. Such is 
my opinion about purifications. 

V. But this disease is in my opinion no more 
divine than any other; it has the same nature as 
other diseases, and the cause that gives rise to 
individual diseases.!_ It is also curable, no less than 
other illnesses, unless by long lapse of time it be 
so ingrained as to be more powerful than the 
remedies that are applied. Its origin, like that of 
other diseases, lies in heredity. For if a phlegmatic 
parent has a phlegmatic child, a bilious parent a 
bilious child, a consumptive parent a consumptive 
child, and a splenetic parent.a splenetic child, there 
is nothing to prevent some of the children suffering 
from this disease when one or the other of the 
parents suffered from it; for the seed comes from 
every part of the body, healthy seed from the 
healthy parts, diseased seed from the diseased parts. 


77 


1 Possibly é@ev Exaora yivera is also part of the gloss; in 
which case the translation will be, ‘‘it has the same nature 
and cause as other diseases.” 


emends Chapter I and reads here ray Aoimay, GAN ard tabtod 
ylyverbar ap’ Brov Kal TaAXAa wdyTa, Kal inrdy elvar «.7.A, I 
believe that not only has there been corruption due to com- 
parison, but also glosses have crept in. 

4 @ has as for Sore dn. 

5 @ has omAnvias. 

6 efyero voofuart, tovtp Reinhold: efyero to'tw 1a 
yoohuars 01, 
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pera, TEKMNpLOV OTL ovdev Oerorepov €oTL TOV 
Nowra voonparov: totce yap} preypatwdeot 
poe yivera Tolar oé xorwdeow ov mpoomin Tel’ 
Kaitou él Gevorepor € €oTe Tov add\Xwv, Toiow draw 
opolws edee yiverOar THV vodoov Travtny, Kal [7 
Ovax pivew pyre Xorasea pare preypatwoea. 

VI “AdAG yap aitLos 0 éyxéehados TovTOU TOU 
madeos, domep Kal TOV ddhov voonpLarov TOV 
peylatov" b7@ éé TpoT@ Kal €& oins mpopacvos 
yiverat, ey@ ppacew cada. O eyxéparos éoTe 
TOU avOpwmou Sumhoos HoTEp Kal Toto adXoLot 
Cwous amacw: TO 6é pécov avTov Suet pyet 
pnvuyE NeTTH S10 ovK alel KaTa TWUTO THS 
KEepanrns anyei, GXN ev péper éxdTepov, oTé O€ 
dmacay. Kal preBes & és auTov teivovow é& 
AMTAaVTOS TOD T@MATOS, TOANAL KAL Nema, duo 6é 
TAXELAL, ) fev ATO TOD HTraTos, 1) 88 amd Tod 
omhnvos. Kal wey ato TOU Hrratos wd Evel" 
TO fev TL TAS preBos” KATO TelveL ova TOV éml 
debua Trap avuTov Tov veppov Kal THY puny és 
TO €vTOS TOD Hnpod, Kal Kadijxer € és Tov m™00a, Kal 
KAELTAL Koidn pres n Oe € erepn avo Telvet dia 
ppevav THV SeEvéy ® Kal ToD TEvLOVOS* anéaye- 
ora 6€ Kal és Thy Ka poiny Kal €s TOV Bpaxiova 
TOV deEvov: Kal TO NoLTrov ave pepe bid TAS 
KAnidos és ta Se€ia Tod avxEvos, és avro TO 
S€ppa, OOTE Kat ddndos eivat’ Tap avTo dé TO 
ovs KpuTTETaL Kat évtad0a oxiberat, Kal TO ev 
TAX TAT OV Kal Héyvorrov Kal KoLOTaTOV és Tov 
éyxepadov TerevTd, TO Sé és TO ods TO SeELdv, Td 
Sé és tox opOaruov tov SeEvov, 7d 88 €s Tdv 
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Another strong proof that this disease is no more 
divine than any other is that it affects the naturally 
phlegmatic, but does not attack the bilious. Yet, 
if it were more divine than others, this disease 
ought to have attacked all equally, without making 
any difference between bilious and phlegmatic. 

VI. The fact is that the cause of this affection, as 
of the more serious diseases generally, is the brain. 
The manner and the cause I will now set forth 
clearly. The brain of man, like that of all animals, 
is double, being parted down its centre by a thin 
membrane. For this reason pain is not always felt 
in the same part of the head, but sometimes on one 
side, sometimes on the other, and occasionally all 
over. Veins lead up to it from all the body, many 
of which are thin, while two are stout, one coming 
from the liver, the other from the spleen. The 
vein from the liver has the following character. 
One part of it stretches downwards on the right 
side, close by the kidney and the loin, to the inner 
part of the thigh, reaching down to the foot; it is 
called the hollow vein. The other part of it stretches 
upwards through the right diaphragm and lung. It 
branches away to the heart and the right arm. The 
rest leads upwards through the collar-bone to the 
right of the neck, to the very skin, so as to be 
visible. Right by the ear it hides itself, and here 
it branches, the thickest, largest and most capacious 
part ending in the brain, another in the right ear, 
another in the right eye, and the last in the nostril. 


1 soit yap M: rotor be Aoiroiar 8. 

2 ris pAeBds M: Tov arAnrds 8. 

3M and @ read ray oAchav and place réy detiav after 
TA€vLOvOS, 
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MUKTHpAa. amo pev TOD iyraros oUTws Exel Ta TOV 
preBav. draréraras Sé Kal aro ToD omIVOS 
prey és Ta apiarepa Kal KaTw Kal avo, domep 
Kal % aro Tod Mmatos, AemtoTépn Se Kal 
aa bevertépn. 

VT. Kara TavtTas 6é Tas pr«eBas Kab emrayo- 
peOa TO Todv TOD TVEvpaTOS: a’TaL yap Huiv 
élolv avarvoal Tod cwpuaTos TOV Hépa és opas 
ErKovoat, Kal €> TO copa TO AoOLTrOV oxeTevovor 
KATA TO préBra, Kal avanyuxovet Kal TAaNUW 
apiacww. ov yap oloy Te TO mvedpa oThvat, 
ara Yopel dvw TE Kal Karo" Ny yap oT Trou 
Kal amorn poy, aK pares yiverar éxelvo TO HEpos 
émov! av otH Texunpiov Sé Grav as aes 
 KaOnuévo preBra mueaOH, BoTE TO mvedpa un 
Beekudvas bua = THS preBos, ev us vepkn EXEL. 
Tepl wey TOV preBav obTws eXel. 

VIII. ‘H 8 vodicos attn yiverau Toot bev 
preypatinet, Toit é xorwderw ov. apxerat 
dé dvecOat éml tov euBpvov ete év Th HT py 
éovtos: Kabalperas yap Kal avOel, danep Tara 
pépen, ply yevécOan, Kal 0 éyxéharos. é€v TaVTN 
dé Th KaOdpoe iv pev Kadd@s Kal peTtpiws 
kabap0n Kal ponte wréov pte EXaccoY TOD 
déovtos aTroppun, oTws UyenpoTtatny Ti Kepariyy 
éyew iv 5€ TrEova pun ato TavToOs TOU éyKehadou 
Kal amornéts TONAN yevnrat, voowded TE THY 
Kepariy éfe. avEavomevos Kal iXou TEND, Kal 
oute tLov ovTe Wixos avéFetau Hv Se awd évos 


1 «a8) M: Kaddri 0. 
2 rvedua most MSS. : alua 4 
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Such is the character of the veins from the liver. 
From the spleen too extends a vein downwards and 
upwards to the left; it is similar to the one from 
the liver, but thinner and weaker. 

VII. By these veins we take in the greater part 
of our breath, for they are vents of our body, 
drawing the air to themselves, and they spread. it 
over the body in general through the minor veins 
and cool it; then they breathe it out again. For 
the breath cannot rest, but moves up and down. 
If it is caught anywhere and rests, that part of the 
body where it rests becomes paralysed. A proof is 
that should minor veins be so compressed, when a 
man is lying or seated, that the breath cannot pass 
through the vein, a numbness immediately seizes 
him. Such is the character of the veins.+ 

VIII. This disease attacks the phlegmatic, but 
not the bilious, Its birth begins in the embryo 
while it is still in the womb, for like the other parts, 
the brain too is purged and has its impurities? expelled 
before birth. In this purging if the action be thorough 
and regulated, and if there flow away neither more 
nor less than is propér, the infant has a perfectly 
healthy head. But if the flux from all the brain 
be too abundant, and a great melting® take place, 
he will have as he grows a diseased head, and one 
full of noise, and he will not be able to endure either 
sun or cold. If an excessive flux come from one eye 


1 Compare with this the argument of the treatise Breaths. 

2 évbet is a difficult word. It seems to be equivalent to 
étavde?, but may be corrupt. The meaning, however, is 
plain. The oid explanation was that av@e? means ‘‘ grows,” 
but it surely is connected with éfav@e? lower down. 

3 **Deliquescence” would be the modern technical term. 
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TLVOS YyévynTaL y opParpod i) O76, i) bre Tes 
cuvicxvav, € éxeivo KakodT aL TO ae éTrws ay 
Kal TIS amorngtos éyn nu oé Kab apors py 
emuyevyn Tat, arra svaoTtpaph TO CYKEpArY, oUTwS 
avaryKn preypata@dea elvau. Kal oboe ev madious 
eodow eFav0et eheea Kal €> THY Kepadiy Kal €S 
Ta WTA Kal és TOV XPOTa, Kal clar@dea yiverau 
Kal pu€dppoa, TATA pev pyiora Suaryer T poiovans 
Tis nrcKins: évTadvda yap ater Kal exxabaiperas 
TO préypa, o 0 éxyphy ev TH eaten, cabapOivar Kab 
Ta obT@ xabapdévra> ov yivetar éritntTa 
TH vovow Tavry él TO TOAU. boa 6é Kabapa 
Té €ott, Kal pnd EXKos pndev pare poea [nTeE 
otahov avtots mpoépxeTat, pnjTe €v THO’ MHTPHTL 
merroin Tal THD Kdbapow, | TOUTOLOL O€ emreKivOuVOY 
éoti adicKecOat UO TAUTNS THS voUFov. 

IX. "Hv 6& él tv Kapdinv troujonrar o 
KaTappoos Ti Topeinv, TaApMOS eTINapBavet Kal 
adcOua, kal ta atyOea StadpOeiperar, evior dé 
Kal Kupot yivovtau* Otay yap -€TUKATENOY 70 
preypa * ux pov émt Tov Tevpova Kal THY 
KapoLnr, amonuxerat TO aipa: ai oé préBes pos 
Binv Wuxepevac Tpos TO TEU MOVE Kal Th Kapdin 
modo, Kal 1 capoin mddnerat, OOTE vmé THS 
avayKns TAUTS: TO adoOpa eremimrew Kal Thy 
rhea dials ov yap Sexerar TO med pia écov 
eGenet, aype® kpatrnOh Tod préyparos TO em eppuev 
Kal Svabeppavder Sia és Tas HrEBas: Errerta 
TavEeTal TOV Tadpod Kal TOD doOuaTos: TaveTac 

1 «adapbévta: four MSS. (including 6:) have waidevdyra. 

2 préyuM: mvedua 8. 

® &xpr Or: méexpis M: méxpis &y some MSS. and the editors. 
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or one ear, or if a vein be reduced in size, that part 
suffers a lesion in proportion to the melting. Should 
the purging not take place, but congestion occur in 
the brain, then the infants cannot fail to be phlegm- 
atic. If while they are children sores break out 
on head, ears and skin, and if saliva and mucus be 
abundant, as age advances such enjoy very good 
health, for in this way the phlegm is discharged 
and purged away which should have been purged 
away in thewomb. Those who have been so purged 
are in general not attacked by this disease. Those 
children, on the other hand, that are clean,! do not 
break out in sores, and discharge neither mucus nor 
saliva, run a risk of being attacked by this disease, it 
the purging has not taken place in the womb. 

IX. Should the discharge make its way to the 
heart, palpitation and difficulty of breathing super- 
vene, the chest becomes diseased, and a few even 
become hump-backed; for when the phlegm de- 
scends cold to the lungs and to the heart, the blood 
is chilled ; and the veins, being forcibly chilled, beat 
against the lungs and, the heart, and the heart 
palpitates, so that under this compulsion difficulty 

- of breathing and orthopnoea result. For the patient 
does not get as much breath as he wants until the 
phlegm that has flowed in has been mastered, warmed 
and dispersed into the veins. Then the palpitation 
and difficulty of breathing cease. It ceases in pro- 


1 This use of xabapds in the sense of ‘‘ unpurged,” ‘‘show- 
ing no discharge,” ia peculiar. It should mean “‘ needing no 
purgation,” not that the necessary purging does not take 
place. One suspects that the correct reading should be: éca 
be phre xabapa dart. 
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dé dmras adv kal Tod TO e0s ex” nv pev yap 
a N€OV emeKaTappuy, oxoraitepov,* my bé éNaccov, 
Bacoov Kal mp TUKVOTEPOL éwouv ob KATappoot, 
TUKVOTEPA émihnm Tos yiverar. Tavra pev ovv? 
digs ae ay él TOV Tevpova Kal Thy Kapdinv 
in: 8 ay dé és THY Koinny, Sudpporar AapBavovow. 

X. “Hy dé TOUT@Y bev TOV OO@Y amroxreva Oj, és 
5é tas préBas, as mpoeipnKa, TOY KaTdppoov 
Tonaontar, apwvos yiveTar Kal mviyeTat, Kal 
appos ék Tov oT OMaTOS éxpel,* kal ot odovres 
uv pelKact, Kal al Netpes TVOTOVTAL, KaL TA 
oupara Siaatpépovrar, kal ovdev ppovéovow, 
éviotat 6€ Kal VToywpel 7 KOTpOS® KaTw.® Orraws 
bé ToUTwY EKagTOV TAaXEl éyo ppdcw: adpwvos 
pév ear oTav eEaihyns TO preyya ‘ emixatenov 
és8 ras preBas amoKhelon TOV gpa Kal a) 
mapadéexntar pare és Tov eyxéparor pajTe és Tas 
préBas Tas Kothas pajre és Tas Kowdias,® arn 
emia n THY ava vory: oray yap AaBn avO pwrros 
KaTa TO oTOna Kal TOUS HUKTHpAs TO med ua, 
T™ parov pev 5 TOV éyxéparov EpXeTat, érelTa 
d€ és THY Koudiny TO rela Tov pépos, TO O€ € emi TOV 
TrEevpova, TO O€ ETL Tas PrAéBas. ex TovTwv dé 
oKLOVaTaL es? Ta Aourra HEpen KATA TAS préBas- 
Kal dcov pev és THY Koudiny épYeTat, TOUTO péeV 
TI Koudiny SranpvxXet, Kal ado ovdev oupBar- 
Netat' o & és Tov TAEVLOVA Te Kal Tas pr€Bas 

L gyodaltepov M: axodérepor 6. 

2 @ omits ody. yi) Ot ely M. 

4 expel M: pet 6. 54 xémpos omitted by @. 

® After «dtw the MSS. have (with slight variations) xal 


Tavita ylvera éviore wev és Ta Gpiorepd, Ste Se es TA dekid, dre 
de és dupdrepa. It is surely a gloss, 
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portion to the quantity of the flux, that is, slower 
if the flux be great, quicker if it be less. And if 
the fluxes be frequent, the attacks are frequent. 
Such are the symptoms when the flux goes to the 
lungs and heart; when it goes to the bowels, the 
result is diarrhcea. 

X. If the phlegm be cut off from these passages, 
but makes its descent into the veins I have men- 
tioned above, the patient becomes speechless and 
chokes; froth flows from the mouth; he gnashes 
his teeth and twists! his hands; the eyes roll and 
intelligence fails, and in some cases excrement is 
discharged.? I will now explain how each symptom 
occurs. The sufferer is speechless when suddenly 
the phlegm descends into the veins and intercepts 
the air, not admitting it either into the brain, or 
into the hollow veins, or- into the cavities, thus 
checking respiration. For when a man takes in 
breath by the mouth or nostrils, it first goes to 
the brain, then most of it goes to the belly, though 
some goes to the lungs and some to the veins. 
From these parts it disperses, by way of the veins, 
into the others, The portion that goes into the 
belly cools it, but has no further use; but the air 
that goes into the lungs and the veins is of use 


1 Possibly ‘‘clenches.” The word can denote any sort of 
convulsion. 

2 The omitted words mean: ‘‘These symptoms manifest 
themselves sometimes on the left, sometimes on the right, 
sometimes on both sides.” 


? prdyua 0: mvetua M. 8 és M: émi 8. 

® uhre es Tas xoiAlas is in M but is omitted by 6, perhaps 
rightly. 

10 2s M; éml 0, 
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anp cupParrerar € és TAS Kowias éorw@y Kal és Tov 
éyxepanor,» Kal ottw THY dpovnow Kal THY 
Kiwnow Tolot péreoe TApexet, @aore, émrevoay 
aToKkrecOa@aw at préBes TOD népos vo Tov 
preypatos Kal T) mapadéxwvTat,” ap eovov 
Kabiatact Kal appova Tov avOpwrrov. at dé 
Xelpes axparets yivovtat Kal on@vrat, Tod 
aipatos aT pepioavTos Kal ov Staxeopevou $ domep 
30 eiwOer. Kal ob dpParpot Starr pépovrar, TOV 
preBiov dmoKevopeveny TOD Hépos Kal opulovrar. 
ad pos dé ex TOU OT OmATOS m™ poépyeTat eK Tod 
TEvpovos: otav yap TO TVED UA pn ein €s auror, 
apet Kat dvaBrver Gomep drobujoKey. n Oe 
KOT POs UmépxeTat bro Bins TVL/OMEVOU" moiryeTa 
b€ Tod Hratos Kal TAS ave Koidins 7 pos Tas 
ppevas TpooTEeTT@KOTMY Kal Too oTOMAXOU THs 
yaar pos drrethnpevous TpoomimTel & étav 7d 
mvedpa pn éoin és TO oTdua® daov ciwet. 
40 NaKTiCer S€ Tolot Tocly bTay oO anp atroKAELcOH 
év tolat péreot Kal pn olos Te % dvexddvar &€&w 
bro ToD Preypatos: alcacwy dé dia Tod aipatos 
ava Kal KaTw oracpov éutroted Kal ddvynv, 84d 
Naxrifer. TavTa oe TdoXel mara, omrotav To °® 
preypa mapappuh puxpov és 70 alua Peppov 
éov" dmoyyt él yap ral iornoe TO alma: wat ay 
MeV TOAD F TO peda Kal TAX, avTixa aTroKTeivet* 
Kpatel yap TOV alpatos TO Wiyer® Kal TiHyyvUcW: 
yy O€ EXNaccOV FH, TO pev Tapavtika Kpate? 
’ / \ ’ / 4 lol Ul 
50 amoppatay thy avatvonyy éTEtTaA TH KXpPOVw 


4 Here @ has épxera. 
2 Both M and @ have rapadéxovrat. 
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when it enters the cavities and the brain, thus 
causing intelligence and movement of the limbs, so 
that when the veins are cut off from the air by the 
phlegm and admit none of it, the patient is rendered 
speechless and senseless. The hands are paralysed 
and twisted when the blood is still, and is not 
distributed as usual. The eyes roll when the minor 
veins are shut off from the air and pulsate. The 
foaming at the mouth comes from the lungs; for 
when the breath fails to enter them they foam and 
boil as though death were near. Excrement is 
discharged when the patient is violently compressed, 
as happens when the liver and the upper bowel are 
forced against the diaphragm and the mouth of the 
stomach is intercepted; this takes place when the 
normal amount of breath does not enter the mouth. 
The patient kicks when the air is shut off in the 
limbs, and cannot pass through to the outside 
because of the phlegm; rushing upwards and 
downwards through the blood it causes convulsions 
and pain; hence the kicking. The patient suffers 
all these things when the phlegm flows cold into 
the blood which is warm; for the blood is chilled 
and arrested. If the flow be copious and thick, 
death is immediate, for it masters the blood by 
its coldness and congeals it. If the flow be less, 
at the first it is master, having cut off respiration ; 


1 With the reading of 6, ‘‘body.” Perhaps this reading 
is correct. 


3 For Siaxeouévou M and some other MSS. have diadexo- 
uévov. 
4 dre:Anuuévou M: KaTeiAnumévoy 8. 
& gtéua M: gapa 0. 6 bxdray 7b M: dota 6. 
7 Wixer Mi Woxpg 8 
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omroTay oxedacOy Kara Tas pr€Bas ral piyn TO 
aipare TOMA@ €OvTL Kal Beppe, mv KpaTnOn 
OUTS, édéEavto Tov Hepa at r€éBes, Kal 
eppovnaar. 

XI. Kat boa pev o pK pa mauia KaTadnTTa 
yiverac TH vovc@ Tarn, Ta TONG amobuyoKet, 
HY TOD TO pedpa emuyevy Tat Kal voTLov’ Ta yap 
pr€Bia AeTTTAa eovta ov SivaTaL UVTrodéyerOat TO 
preypa 0rd Tayeos Kal TANGEOS, GAN atrovye- 
Tau Kab TyvUTae 70 ala, Kab obTws amoOvya Ket. 
av oe OALyov 7 Kal és apporépas Tas préBas TOV 
aT dppoov TOUanT AL, 0 és Tas éml Garepa, 
mepuyiverar emionpa eovTa: 7 yap oTOMa 
TaptoT ac rae }) opOarpos 7) xelp H avyny, oder 
av 70 préBrov mn po bev Tob preypLargs cparnOh 
Kal aTiaxravdn. TovT@ ody TO hrEBiw avayKy 
aa bevértepov elvat Kal évdeéarepov TOUTO TOU 
TOMATOS TO. BraBev: és 6é Tov Thelo \povov 
opened os él TO TOAU ov yap éTL emidnm Tov 
yiverat, ay amaké emuanwavey, dua T0be: bro THs 
avaryKns TAUTNS al pr€Bes at norma, KaKODVTAL 
Kal pépos TL ouvcxvaivov Tat, as} Tov jeev Hepa 
d€exerOar, Tov be prey maros TOV KaTappoov HNKETE 
opotws emucarappeiy acbevéotepa pévtor” Ta 
pérea e(Kos e€lvat, TaV preBav KaxwO0eic av. olct 
& av _Bopecov Te Kal Tavu oriyou Tapappun Kat 
és Ta dekca, Lonpeos Tepuyivovrar’ Kivduvos dé 
cuvtpadivar kal cvvavEnOjvar, tv pur) Geparrev- 
@aov Totow emeTndetorow. Toioe wey ov 
madtovrw ott yivetat, i) OTL TOUTwY eyyuTaTM. 

1 os M: ote 0. 

* After wévro: both M and @ have duolws. It is omitted in 
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but in course of time, when it is dispersed through- 
out the veins and mixed with the copious, warm 
blood, if in this way it be mastered, the veins admit 
the air and intelligence returns. 

XI. Little children when attacked by this disease 
generally die, if the flow come on copious and with 
a south wind ; for the minor veins being thin cannot 
admit the phlegm because of its thickness and 
abundance, but the blood is chilled and congeals, 
causing death. But if the flow be slight, and make 
its descent either into both veins or into one or the 
other, the child recovers but bears the marks of the 
disease—a distortion of mouth, eye, hand or neck, 
according to the part from which the minor vein, 
filled with phlegm, was mastered and reduced. So 
by reason of this minor vein this part of the body 
which has been injured must be weaker and more 
defective. But the injury generally proves beneficial 
in the long run, as a child is no longer subject to 
the malady if it be once marked, the reason being 
as follows. In sympathy with this lesion the other 
veins too suffer and are partially reduced, so that 
while they admit the air the flux of phlegm that 
flows down into them is lessened. The limbs, how- 
ever, are naturally weaker, the veins having suffered 
injury. When the flux takes place with ‘the wind 
in the north, and is very slight and to the right, the 
children recover without a mark. There is a risk 
however that the disease will be nourished and grow 
with the patient, unless appropriate remedies be 
used. Children, then, suffer in this way, or very 
nearly so. 


several Paris MSS. It is probably a repetition of the 


preceding éuolws, 
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8 Tous dé mpexButépovs ovK amoKretvel, 
éTav emuyévnT au, ovde Saar péper' ai Te yap 
pres elol cothas kal aijaros peoral Oeppov, 
duo ov} dvvarat emixpaThoa TO preypa, oud 
arowiEar TO alua, adore Kab THEA, aXn’ avo 
Kparetras Kal KaTapeiyvuTae TO aipare TAX Eos" 
Kal oUTw mapaséxovTat ai préfes Tov népa, Kal 
TO ppovnpa eyyiveTat, Ta TE onpeta Ta 7 poeipn- 
péva Haooov émihauBaver dua THY loXvy. Toioe dé 

10 mpeaButaross 6 bray éruyévntas TOUTO TO voonLa, 
dia Tobe arroKTELVEL 7) TAPATANKTOV TroLEl, OTL al 
préBes Kexévwvtar Kal TO ala odyov Té éote 
Kal emTov Kal vdapés. nv bev oby TOM KaTAp- 
pun Kal Xeupavos, aTroKTetvel* améppage® yap 
Tas dvaT voas Kat arénn ge 70 alug, yy er 
apupoTepa 0 KaTappoos yévyntat tv 8 emt Odtepa 
povvov, TapadtAHKTOV ToLel’ ov yap SvvaTat TO 
alua emuxparioar Tob préywaros NemTov €ov Kal 
puxpov Kal odyOV, aX avTo Kparndev émayn, 

20 WoTE aKkpatéa elvar éxeiva Kal’ & 7d ala 

21 dvehO apn 

XIII. Rs be Ta Seva MAXXOV KaTappEl 7) és 
Ta apuatepa, bTt at préBes errexotdorepais © elo 
Kal méoves Y év Tots apiatepois.* eTLKATAppEL 
dé Kat ATOTHKETAL Toto jev maudiovce Hadar, 
ols av Siabeppavd; u) Kepanrn ay Te UTrO Mrtou, 
hv Te UTO Tupos, Kal eEativns® hpi—n oO éyKé- 


1 8.) ob Ermerins, Reinhold: & od @: 87: ob M: & odd 
Littré. 

2 anéppate 0: dmémvite M. 

3 Before émixoiAdrepar Ermerins adds évraitéa. 

* After dpicr€pois @ has 8rx &wd Tod fmaros (aluatos j) 
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XII. Older people are not killed by an attack of 
the disease, nor are they distorted ; for their veins 
are capacious and full of hot blood, so that the 
phlegm cannot gain the mastery, nor chill the blood 
so as to congeal it; but is itself quickly mastered 
by the blood and mixed with it. So the veins admit 
the air, intelligence is present, and the symptoms 
already mentioned attack less violently because the 
patient is strong. When this disease attacks very 
old people it kills or paralyses them, the reason 
being that their veins are emptied, and their blood 
is scanty, thin and watery. Now if the flux be 
copious and in winter, death results; for it chokes 
respiration and congeals the blood should the flux 
take place to both sides. If on the other hand the 
flux be to one side only it causes paralysis; for the 
thin, cold, seanty blood cannot master the phlegm, 
but is itself mastered and congealed, so that those 
parts are powerless where the blood has been 
corrupted. 

XIII. The flux is to the right rather than to the 
left because the veins“are more capacious and more 
in number than on the left. The flux and melting 
occur mostly in children when the head has been 
heated by sun or fire, and then suddenly the brain 


relvovot kal amd rod omrdnvés. M has amd yap rod fraros 
relvovot al amd Tov owAnvés. Ermerins (after Dietz) reads 
amd yap Tot fratos relvover Kat ove ard 700 owAnvds. Reinhold 
rewrites this: 871 af pAéBes af ard Tod Hratos relvovon ém- 
Kotrdrepal eiai Kal mAdoves } ev Totow apiorepoiow ai amd Tod 
aradnvés. I feel that the sentence is a note which has crept 
into the text. 

5 Before xa) éfamlyns the MSS. have#vre. Littré, followed 
by Ermerins, deletes. Reinhold adds éeiStv before d:a- 
bepuavey and reads treira for #v re xa) before étanlyns. 
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daXos* Tore yap aTroxpiveTaL TO préypa. aT oTn- 
KETAL LEV yap amo Tis Oeppacins Kal Stax vovos 
TOU eycepa dou: éxx piverat dé aro TAS. puEvos 
Te Kal gvaTdoLos, Kab obToS émixatappel. TOloL 
poev arn a) mpopacis yiverat, Totoe dé kal érevdav 
éFatrivns pera Bopeva TVEU MAT OL vOTOS eTAAGBn, 
TwvETTNKOTA TOV eryxepadov Kal edaOevéovta } 
duce Kal éydracev, HoTE TANUpupeEly TO PrCypa, 
Kal OUTW TOY KATAPpOOV TroletTaL. EmLKATAppEl 
Sé Kal €& adyAov? PoBov ywwopévov, Kat Hv Seion 
Boncavtos tivos, 7) wetakd KrXalwy jun olos TE 
7 TO Tvedpa Taxyéws dvaraBetv, ola yiverat 
madtovoe modnrakis' & Te & adv TovTwY auT@ 
yevntar, ev0vs epprte TO cpa, Kal apovos ryevo- 
PEVOS TO TVEDLA OVX ElAKUGEV, AAAAgTO TED WA 
npéunoe, Kal 0 eyxéharos auvéotn, Kal TO aia 
éotdOn, Kal obtws amrexpiOn Kal érixatepptn TO 
préypa. TOLoL pev mardiovaw aura ai mpopa- 
aves THS ements eloe THY apxnv. Totae be 
mpecButnow 6 0 XeuLov TONELLWTATOS éorey" oTav 
yap mapa mu pl TOAD SiabeppavOy THY Kepariy 
Kab Tov eyeparor, ereita ev Wuyer yév rae Kal 
pryoon, 7) Kat éx Puxeos | els arEnv EXOn Kal mapa 
Top TOU, TO avTo TovTo TATXEL, Kal ovTwsS 
eTIANTTOS yiveTat KATA TA TPOELpHueva. KiVdU- 
vos 6é€ TORUS Kal 7/pos mabety TwUTO TovTO, ay 
oO H 7 7 Keharn Tod dé Oépeos ® aorta, ov yap 
yivovtat petaBoral éEamwaior. drav &é elkoow 


1 eiobéveovra Littré, with one MS.: dabevéa Brra @: 
aabeveovta M. 

2 T have adopted the readings of @4 in this sentence. The 
editors omit «al before #y and put a comma at adfAou, as 
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has been chilled, for then it is that the phlegm 
separates off. It melts owing to the heat and 
diffusion of the brain; it separates owing to the 
chill and contraction, and so flows down. This is 
one cause, In other cases the cause is that the 
south wind, suddenly coming on after north winds, 
loosens and relaxes the brain when it is braced and 
strong, so that the phlegm overflows, and thus it 
produces the flux. It is also caused by fear of the 
mysterious, if the patient be afraid at a shout, or 
if while weeping he be unable quickly to recover 
his breath, things which often happen to children. 
Whichever of them occur, the body is immediately 
chilled, the patient loses the power of speech and does 
not breathe, the breath stops, the brain hardens, the 
blood stays, and so the phlegm separates off and 
flows down. Such among children are the causes 
of the seizure! to begin with. Of old patients the 
greatest enemy is winter. For when an old man 
has been heated in head and brain by a large fire, 
and then comes into the cold and is chilled, or if 
he leave the cold for warmth and a large fire, he 
experiences the same symptoms and has a seizure, 
according to what has been said already. There 
is a serious risk of the same thing happening in 
spring also, if the head be struck by the sun. In 
summer the risk is least, as there are no sudden 


1 érfAnvis occurs only here in this treatise. 


though the meaning were, “‘ obscure causes too produce it, 
for instance a shout, ete.” The objection to this is that the 
examples given are certainly not &nAa, 

3 rou 5t Oépeos M: Td St B€pos O, 
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érea maperdn, ovKEeTL 1) VODTOS airy emapBa- 
vel, ay pn éx madiou owt popos 7 7, ANN 7) OXYyOUS 
?) ovdéeva’ at yap préPes aiparos ean TOrOD 
eiciv, kal o éyxépanros ouvert KE Kat €oTe 
aTpudves, QOTE OVK emuxaTappel én Tas pr€éBas: 
yy © emuKaTappun, ToD alpatos ov KpaTel,+ 
TONAOD €OVTOS Kab Geppov. 

XIV. “Oe S€ amd raidtov ovynventat Kab 
curréOpar rau, €0 0s memoir at év THoe peta 
Borjot TOV TVEvLaT OV TOUTO mdoXew, Kal 
eTIANTTOV YlvVETAL MS TA TOAAG, Kal wadLoTa év 
Toige voTlotol* uv) TE amarnrakis Xarern rivera’ 
0 yap eyneparos UrypoTepos ryéyove Tis pucvos cal 
TAnmmUpEl UTO TOU drypaTos, Bate Tovs mev 
KaTAappoous TuKVOTEpoUs yiver Oat, exkpLOjvar dé 
unkéte olov Te elvar TO preypa, unde avaEnpav- 
Ojvat tov éyxépadov, adda diaBeBpévyOar Kal 
elvar trypov. ryvoin & av tis Tobe” padtoTa Toict 
mMpoBatotot Tolol KATAANTTOLOL-ylVOMéeVvOLS U7TO 
THS vovcov TavTns Kal pdaddtota Thow aikiv: 
aura yap TUKVOTATO, AapBavovrac: iy Sraxowrns® 
THY Keparny, etprjaens TOV eyxéparov t bry pov eovTa 
kal bdpwrros mepimhewv Kal KaKOV bCovra, Kal év 
TovT@ OndovoTe acer bre ovx 0 Beds TO capa 
upaiverar, GXW’ 1) vovoos. ovr & EXEL al TO 
avO pore orrdTay yap 0 Kpovos yevnT at Th vovce, 
ovK ETL inotpos yivetau: SvecOleTar yap Oo eyxéba- 
Nos UITO TOD PrEymaTos Kal THKETAL, TO SE aTTOTN- 
KO pevoy bdwp yiverat, cal Teplexe Tov éyKxepadov 
exTos Kar mepexhvter Kal dia TodTO TUKVOT€pOV 
emiAnm Tou yivovrat Kal pdov, S10 89) TOAUX povLos 


% vovoos, OTL TO meptppéeov AerToOv é€otw 7rd 
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changes. After the twentieth year this disease does 
not occur, or occurs but rarely, unless it has been pre- 
sent frominfancy, For the veins are full of abundance 
of blood, and the brain is compact and hard, so that 
either there is no flux to the veins, or, if there be a 
flux, it does not master the blood, which is copious 
and hot. 

XIV. But when the disease dates from infancy and 
has grown and been nourished with the body, the habit 
has been formed of the flux occurring at the changes 
of the winds, and the patient generally has an attack 
then, especially if the wind bein the south. Recovery, 
too, proves difficult; the brain is unnaturally moist, 
and flooded with phlegm, so that not only do fluxes 
occur more frequently but the phlegm can no longer 
separate, nor the brain be dried, being on the contrary 
soaked and moist. The truth of this is best shown 
by the cattle that are attacked by this disease, 
especially by the goats, which are the most common 
victims. If you cut open the head you will find the 
brain moist, very full of dropsy and of an evil odour, 
whereby you may learn that it is not a god but the 
disease which injures the body. So is it also with a 
man. In fact, when the disease has become chronic 
it then proves incurable, for the brain is corroded by 
phlegm and melts, and the part which melts becomes 
water, surrounding the brain outside and flooding it, 
for which reason such people are attacked more 
frequently and more readily. Wherefore the disease 
lasts a long time, because the surrounding fluid is thin 


1 «parce: 0: xaraxparée: M. 
® réde M: rade 4. 
8 diaxdWps M: diaxdwas opats (sic) 0, 
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moduTrAnGeins, kal evOvs Kpateitat bd Tov 
aipatos Kal Siabeppaiverar. 

XV. “Ooo dé75n eOades elatTH vovow, Tpoye- 
oKoUVaW OTaV pédhwoe Mifpea Bau, Kal oe 
€x TOV avOporav, my pev eyyus } avT@ ra olxia,! 
olkace, ny dé He}, és TO épnuorator, (orn pén- 
ova avTov EXAXLOTOL becIa mecOvTa, ev0 us 
TE eycanrumrerau ToUTO O€ Tolel UT’ alaxuvns 
Tod maQeos Kal ody bTO PoBov, ws oi TOdXOL 
vouttovat,” Tod Satpoviov. ta bé rarddpia TO 
fev Tmp@tov wimtovaw oTn adv tUywow bd 
anOins: 6tav dé ToAAaKLS® KaTadnT ToL yévevrat, 
emerdav mpoaisbwvrar, pevryouer Tapa TaS pN- 
Tépas 7 Tapa aAXov OvTiWa padora, yveoxovaw, 
vio d€éous Kal poBov THs waOns’ TO ae aisyu- 
vecOat* ovrw yevo Koval. 

XVI. ?Ep b€ thot petaBorHot TOV TrEevuaToV 
dua Tabe dypl éridynttovs yiverOar, Kal wadicta 
Tolow votiowow, éretta Tolat Bopelotow, érerta 
Total NOLTOoL TrEvpacl’ TATA yap TOV NOLTaY 
TVEVLUT WY LaXUPOTATA EGTL KAL AAANAOLS EVAVTLO- 
TATA, Kara THY oTAaoLY Kal Kara THY Svvapur. 
Oo pev yap Bopéns ouviornat Tov népa Kal TO 
Oodepov TE KAL TO VOTHOES ex piver Kal Narr pov 
TE Kal brapavéa movet Kata 6€ TOV avToY TpdTrOY 
Kal TdAAa TavTa éK THs Jaracons apEdpeva ® 
Kal TOV ddov vdaTev' EKK pLVEL yap ef a aT avT@V 
TV voTioa Kal TO dvodepov, Kal €& aur ay TOV 
avOpwrawrv, 816 Kal bytnporatos éott TOV avéuer. 


Pi abr@ 7a oixla 6: adtay é olkos % M. 
2 Here 6 adds xa), 
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through its abundance, and is immediately mastered 
and warmed by the blood. 

XV. Such as are habituated to their disease have a 
presentiment when an attack is imminent, and run 
away from men, home, if their house be near, if not, 
to the most deserted spot, where the fewest people 
will see the fall, and immediately hide their heads. 
This is the result of shame at their malady, and not, 
as the many hold, of fear of the divine. Young 
children at first fall anywhere, because they are un- 
familiar with the disease; but when they have 
suffered several attacks, on having the presentiment 
they run to their mothers or to somebody they know 
very well, through fear and terror at what they are 
suffering, since they do not yet know what shame is. 

XVI. At the changes of the winds for these reasons 
do I hold that patients are attacked, most often when 
the south wind blows, then the north wind, and then 
the others. In fact the north and south are stronger 
than any other winds, and the most opposite, not 
only in direction but in power. For the north wind 
contracts the air and Separates from it what is turbid 
and damp, making it clear and transparent. It acts 
in the same way upon everything as well that rises 
from the sea or waters generally. For it separates 
the moist and the dull from everything, including 
men themselves, for which reason it is the most 


8 zodAAdKis O: TAcovanis Other MSS. and the editors. 

4 Before ore the MSS. except M and @u have watdes bytes. 
Littré retains, and so does Reinhold. I think it must be a 
gloss (we should expect édvres) and so, I find, do Ermerins 
and Wilamowitz. 

5 Gptdueva MSS.: eé&dpyeva Mack's Codex Mediceus: 
dptduevos Ermerins: ¢éfaepovpeva Reinhold. 
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0 dé voTtos Tavavtia TOUT@ épydterar’ ™ p@vTov pev 
apxeTar TOV Hepa cwverTnKOTE KATAT KEW Kal 
Svaxeiv, Kkadote Kal ovK evdus mvEt peyas, anrra 
yaryviter } Tpatov, dte ov dSvvaTat em LK patie ar 
Tob HE POS avrixa, Ot mpoa bev muKvod TE éovTos 
Kat TUvETTHKOTOS,” ara TO Xpove Suarver To 8 
avTo TobTo Kal THY yh eprydterau Kal Ty @ddac- 
cav Kal totapods Kal Kpyvas Kal ppéata 
kal dca vera. kal év ols te vypov eat 
gate S€ év wavti, év TH pev wAéov, ev TO bE 
éXacoov’ &mavta Oé Taita aicbdvetat TOU TrveEev- 
paTos TovTOU, Kal €K TE Aapmpav dvopwbdea 
ylvetat, Kal €K puxpav Geppa, Kal €K Enpov 
voT@obea' boa & év olKnmac Kepapea  KaTa vis 
éoTe pecTa olvov 4) dou TWOS ype, mavra 
TAaUTA aicOaverar TOU voToU Kal Siadddooe Thy 
popdny és Erepov elSos" TOV TE HALOV Kal TID 
cednvnv kal Tara dorpa Torv apPrvwmToT Epa 
Kabiornor Ths pvovos. bTe obv Kal TOUTwY otTw 
peyddov eovtwv Kal laxup@v TocovTov émiKpaTel 
Kal TO oOpa Tole aicOdverbar Kal wetaBdarrecv 
év TOV ave mov TOUT@Y THOL HeTahrayiow, 
avayKn TOloL Mev votiovae AvecOal re Kal prvdav 
TOV éynépadov Kat tas pd<éBas Xarapwrépas 
yiveo Gar, toiat b€ Bopelovct cuvictacbar 7d 
Uyinporarov TOU eyxepanrov, 70 5€ vorndoTaTov 
Kal vypoTatov éxxpiver Oar Kal mepixrv teu eEw- 
ev, Kal oTw Tovs KkaTappoous erruyiverOar év 
Thee petaBorfor TOUTwWY TOV TVEULATOD. oUTwS 
avrn ?) voigos yiverat Kal Oddret a aro Tey T™ poo 
ov Tov Te Kal driovT@v, kal ovdév éotw azo- 
pwreépn Tav dov ovte ifoOat ovTe yvavai, 


ovde Oevorépn 7) ai addat. 
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healthy of the winds. But the action of the south 
wind is the opposite. At first it begins to melt and 
diffuse the condensed air, inasmuch as it does not 
blow strong immediately, but is calm at first, because 
it cannot at once master the air, that before was 
thick and condensed, but requires time to dissolve it. 
In exactly the same way it acts upon earth, sea, 
rivers, springs, wells, and everything that grows in 
which there is moisture, and moisture is in everything, 
though more in some things than in others. All 
these things feel the effects of this wind, and become 
dull instead of bright, hot instead of cold, wet instead 
of dry. Vessels of pottery too kept in rooms or 
underground, which are full of wine or other liquid 
always feel the effects of the’south wind and change 
their shape to a different form. The sun, moon and 
stars it makes much duller than they naturally are. 
Since then it so masters even things that are so big 
and strong, makes the body feel its effects and change 
with the changes of these winds, of necessity a south 
wind relaxes and moistens the brain and enlarges the 
veins, while north winds press together the healthiest 
part of the brain, separating the most diseased and 
moist, and washing it out; for which reason the fluxes 
occur at the changes of these winds. Thus this 
disease is born and grows from the things that come 
to the body and leave it, is no more troublesome to 
understand and cure than are others, and is no more 
divine than others are. 


1 yarnviter Qu: Aayavifes M: Aayapl(e: Ermerins. 
So M: @ has aitixa rot xpdadev hépos wunvow x.7.A. 
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XVII. Eidévar dé xp?) Tovs avOpwrrous, Ott é& 
ovdevos 7) HpLty ab doval yivovrat Katt evppoovvar 
Kal yédXwtes Kal maotal 7) évrebOev,” Kal NUTrAaL 
Kal aviat® Kal dvoppoovvat Kal Krav u0l. Kal 
TOUTH  poveopev partaota* Kal Brérropev Kat 
ccovopev Kal _Stayvda Koper Ta TE aicxpa Kal 
Kara Kal Kaka Kal ayaba ral 0€a_ Kal anodéa, TA 
bev voL@ Suaxpivovtes, Ta be TO aupebe nouns 
aicBavopevor.? TO O€ avTe TOUT@ kal jatvopeda ° 
Kal Trapad povéoser, Kat beipara Kal poBot rapi- 
oTavTal piv, Ta pev VUKTMD, Ta dé Kal pe?” 
Huépnv, Kal aypuTviar Kal mAdvoL akatpot, Kal 
gpovrides ody ikvetmevat, Kal ayvwciar TeV 
cabertarov Kal anBiar. cal Tabra Tao XoMeV 
amo Tov éyxehadov TravTa, 6Tav ovTos pi) vyeatyy, 
GNA Oepporepos TAS pvavos yevntat ) bux po- 
TEPOS 7) UrypoTepos a) Enporepos, 7) TL AAO mer ovOn 
ma0os Tapa THY puow 6 a) ewber. Kal pawo- 
pela. ev umd DypoTnTos” oTav .yap Uyporepos 
THs pvovos 7}, avayKn Keto Oat, Kuveupevou dé 
pjTE THD oy ar pepiter pare THY aKonv, aN 
adXoTe ANNA Opay Kal cKovely, THY TE yroccay 
ToavTa Siareyer Oar ola dav Brérn Te Kal axovn 
ExaoTOTE dcov © ay aT pEpron 0 éyKéharos 

povov, TocovTov Kal ppovet 0 avO pwmos. 

XVIII. Tiverac O€ 7 Dy SuapBopry TOU eye dhov 
bo préypatos Kal yorgRs' yvooe Sé éExdtepa 

1 Before eppoovva some MSS. have ai. It is omitted by 


64, and in M was first omitted and then restored, 


2 After evredbev Ou have 86ev, whichis read by Wilamowitz 
3 avlaic M: pavla 0. 


4 After uddiora the MSS. (except @) and the editors have 
Kal voevmer. 
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XVII. Men ought to know that from the brain, 
and from the brain only, arise our pleasures, joys, 
laughter and jests, as well as our sorrows, pains, 
griefs and tears. Through it, in particular, we think, 
see, hear, and distinguish the ugly from the beautiful, 
the bad from the good, the pleasant from the un- 
pleasant, in some cases using custom as a test, in 
others perceiving them from their utility. It is the 
sane thing which makes us mad or delirious, inspires 
us with dread and fear, whether by night or by day, 
brings sleeplessness, inopportune mistakes, aimless 
anxieties, absent-mindedness, and acts that are con- 
trary to habit. These things that we suffer all come 
from the brain, when it is not healthy, but becomes 
abnormally hot, cold, moist, or dry, or suffers any other 
unnatural affection to which it was not accustomed. 
Madness comes from its moistness. When the brain 
is abnormally moist, of necessity it moves, and when 
it moves neither sight nor hearing are still, but we 
see or hear now one thing and now another, and the 
tongue speaks in accordance with the things seen 
and heard on any oécasion. But all the time the 
brain is still a man is intelligent. 

XVIII. The corruption of the brain is caused not 
only by phlegm but by bile. You may distinguish 


5 After alc@avduevo. the MSS. have: r@ 5 nal ras Hdovas 
kal Tas andlas Tois Kaipois diayweoKovres, Kal ob (ob Without Kal 
Ou) Tadra aoéoxer Huiv. Reinhold reads d:ayryrdeovew od. 
Littré and Ermerins retain. I reject the phrase, as being a 
gloss. Wilamowitz has r@ de ras Hdovas wal ras andlas tote 
Kaipoigt Siayryvwokovtes, ov Ta’Tadpécxe: july. This restores 
the grammar to a simple anacoluthon, but in sense it is little 
more than a repetition of the preceding words. 

® @ has paiwvomerdpueba. 
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Ode ol pev UTrO preypnaros pawopevor Hovxot 
Té elo «al ov Bonrat ovoe JopuBadees, 
of 8& vo xonhs KEKPAkTAL TE «al KaKovp- 
you Kal ovK drpepator, GXr’ aici Te aK a- 
pov Spavres. Vy pev ovv owvEeX as paivevrat, 
auTat at mT popaares elou" yy oe deipara Kal 
poBou TApLaTOVTAL, uTo peTac Tha Los TOD éy- 
epddou" peBiorarar bé Deppawopevos: Geppatve- 
Tar dé UTO THS Kors, oTav opmajon éml Tov 
éyxéhanrov Kara Tas prEBas TAS aiparinidas 
€x TOU TOMATOS® ral 0 poBos Tapert nKe pEXpe 
am érnOn Taw €s TAS préBas Kal TO oma" emrerta 
mémavuTat. aviatar dé Kal aoarat Tapa Karpov 
puxopéevov TOU eyxeparov Kal ouvir apevou 
Tapa To €00s° TovTo dé v7rd préeyparos Taoyel 
tm’ avtod 6& Tod wdBeos Kal émirdnPeTar. ék 
vuxt@av € Bod kai Kéxpayev, btav éGarrivns o 
éyxéparos Siabepuaivntat’ tovTo dé macxouvcw 
of YoNwoees, of € hreywaTadces ov'! Srabeppat- 
vetat 6€ Kal érnv TO alwa eréXOn él Tov eyKé- 
darov moXv Kal érutéon. EPXET ae. dé Kata Tas 
pr€Bas OND TAS m poepnuevas, Oray TOE 
BvOpamos € evuTrviov opay poBepov Kal €v TO po8e* 
ah domep ovv Kal eypnyopore Tore pdducta TO 
T pogw ov proved, Kal ot opGarpot €pevOovrat, 
édtav dora, Kal 4 youn érwo} TL KaKOV 
épydoacbat, oUTw Kal év TO Urve TaoXEl. 
érav Oe é emeypnrat kal Katabporr}on Kai TO alua 


31 mdduv oxedacO7 és tas PréB8as* wéravtat. 
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them thus. Those who are mad through phlegm are 
quiet, and neither shout nor make a disturbance ; 
those maddened through bile are noisy, evil-doers 
and restless, always doing something inopportune. 
These are the causes of continued madness. But if 
terrors and fears attack, they are due to a change in 
the brain. Now it changes when it is heated, and it 
is heated by bile which rushes to the brain from the 
rest of the body by way of the blood-veins. The 
fear besets the patient until the bile re-enters the 
veins and the body. Then it is allayed. The patient 
suffers from causeless distress and anguish when the 
brain is chilled and contracted contrary to custom. 
These effects are caused by phlegm, and it is these 
very effects that cause loss of memory. Shouts and 
cries at night are the result of the sudden heating of 
the brain, an affection from which the bilious suffer 
but not the phlegmatic. The brain is heated also 
when the blood rushes to it in abundance and boils. 
The blood comes in abundance by the veins mentioned 
above, when the patient happens to see a fearful 
dream and is in fear. Just as in the waking state 
the face is flushed,-and the eyes are red, mostly 
when a man is afraid and his mind contemplates 
some evil act, even so the same phenomena are dis- 
played in sleep. But they cease when the man 
wakes to consciousness? and the blood is dispersed 
again into the veins. 


1 Or, ‘and comes to his senses.” 


3 Littré with some inferior MSS. inserts ras mpoe:pnueévas 
before réravtar: Reinhold reads ras xara 7d caua, 
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XIX. Katatatra vomit TOV eyeéparov duva- 
pw Exew Trebor Hy év TO avo pom’ ovTos yap 
jpiy éore TOV ATO Tob THEpos sa Re Eppnvers, 
Hv bryeatveov TUYXa THv O€ ppovnary 0 anp 
TApeXeTAL. ol dé pOars0) Kal Ta ara Kal ” 
YyrAoroa Kal ai Xeipes Kab ot modes ola a ay ) eyKe- 
panos yvackn, ro.adTa Tpnogouoe’ t yiveTat yap 
év dmavre 7 TOMATL THIS ppovnaros, os) apy 
MeTeX TOU Hépos.t és 6€ THY ouverw ) eynépanros 
€oTLV O duayyéddov" érav yap omaon TO mvEevpa 
avpwmos €s éwurov, és TOV eynépanov ™P@TOV 
apicvetrat, Kal oUTwS és TO NOLTTOV THA oKidvarar 
0 anp, KaTadeXoiTMOS ev TO eyKehddw EéwuTOD 
THV akuny Kal 6 Te av % ppovipov TE Kal yvomnv 
éyov' el yap &s TO THua TPATOV adtKvetto Kal 
vatepov és Tov éyKxéparov, ev That capEl Kal év 
thot pre wl KaTarerorTT@s THY Sudyvwow és TOV 
éyxéparov av ta? Oeppos eo Kal ovK ax paupyns, 
aX OTL pe Wy HEVOS T) ix pal LTH cio TE TOY 
capxav Kal tod alwatos, dare _pynKéte elvat 
axpiBys. 

XX. Avo pnut TOV éyxepadov elvat Tov 
Eppnvevovra. THv ovvErwW. ai 6é ppéves aos 
dvowa éXouoe Th TUXN KEKTNMEVOV KaL TO VOL, 
to & éovte oun, ovee TH puce, ovee oda eywrye 
Tiva Svvapuy EXovew ai dpéves Hore vow TE 
Kal ppoveiv, TANV el TL OvOpwrros v vmepxapeln e& 
adoKitov i 7 avinein,® mdoe Kal dow’ 4 rapéyou- 
ow UTO AETTOTHTOS Kal OTL dvaTéTAaVTAaL MadLoTa 


1 re @s OM; ws Littré. But see Postscript. 
* avjec @ M% &y tou Littré, Perhaps we should read &y fee. 
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XIX. In these ways I hold that the brain is the 
most powerful organ of the human body, for when it 
is healthy it is an interpreter to us of the phenomena 
caused by the air, as it is the air that gives it 
intelligence. Eyes, ears, tongue, hands and feet act 
in accordance with the discernment of the brain; in 
fact the whole body participates in intelligence in 
proportion to its participation in air. To conscious- 
ness the brain is the messenger. For when a man 
draws breath into himself, the air first reaches the 
brain, and so is dispersed through the rest of the 
body, though it leaves in the brain its quintessence, 
and all that it has of intelligence and sense. If it 
reached the body first and the brain afterwards, it 
would leave discernment in the flesh and the veins, 
and reach the brain hot, and not pure but mixed 
with the humour from flesh and blood, so as to have 
lost its perfect nature} 

XX. Wherefore I assert that the brain is the 
interpreter of consciousness. The diaphragm has 
a name due merely to chance and custom, not to 
reality and nature, and I do not know what power 
the diaphragm has for thought and intelligence. It 
can only be said that, if a man be unexpectedly 
over-joyed or grieved, the diaphragm jumps and 
causes him to start. This is due, however, to its 


1 Modern psychology has no terms exactly corresponding 
to civecis, youn, ppdynois, and di@yvwors in this chapter. It 
is doubtful if the author distinguished them very clearly. 
Contrast with this Chapter Breaths, xiv. 


3 T follow Littré with much diffidence. M has ef 7: 6 
tvOpwros trepxaph ef Gdoxhrov F aviabeln: O has Hy ri Svepwros 
brepxaph ef axpoodonhrov wddovs. The sense is clear but the 
true reading seems lost. ‘ 

4 konv 0M: GAcw Littré with several Paris MSS. 
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ev 7@ oWOMAaTL, Kal KoUriny ovK Exovae €5 ira 
xP? déEacbar 7 ayabov 1) KAKOV TpoontmTov, 
ann vn auporépeov TOUTOY TeBopvByvrat dca 
TV ao Beveiny THS picvos: érrel aiaOdvovrat Ye 
ovdevos Tm pore pov TOV év TO TOMLATL eovray, arr 
patny TOUTO TO dvopa eXovee Kal THY aitiny, 
Bomrep Ta 7 pos TH Kapoty @Ta KanElTaL, 
ovoev és THY dicony cupBardopeva. Aéyover bé 
TUES os Kal ppovéopev 7h Kapoly Kal TO 
avL@pevov TobTO éott Kal TO ppovritov" TO 6é 
ovyx obras éxer, ada omarae pev OoTep at 
ppeves Kal Haddov dua tavTas* Tas aitias: 
ef amavtos Tov o@patos préBes és avTny 
Telvovat, Kal ovyKkdeloaca* exer Hare ata @a- 
verOar, Ty TUS ™ OVvOS 7) Taous ylvnTa TO 
abpore avaynn dé kal civued meV ov hplocew Te 
70 TOMA Kal owvteiver Oat, Kal bmepxaipovta TO 
avTo TOUTO mdaxerv" éTt 4 xapoin aicOaverai 
TE padloTa Kal ai ppéves. THS HEVTOL ppovr- 
oL0s ovdeTépw péreoTW, adra mdv Tov TOUTOV 
aitios 0 se Veebanos éoTi' @s ovv Kal Tis 
ppovyctos * Tob NEpos TpPOTOS aicbaverat TOV év 
TO Tomare eOVTOV, ovTe Kal iy TLS petaBor} 
ioxupn yevnt au év TO népt vd TOV @pewr, Kal 
autos ewurod Srdpopos yiverau*® ) EyKEpANOS. 
610 Kal Ta vorn Lara és avtov éumimtev pnp 
ofvtatTa Kal peyote Kal Pavatwdéotata Kat 
dvaxpit@tata Tois atreipoww. 


1 gonep Ta M: Sore 8. 

2 auykacioaca Ou: ~vyxAvoias Reinhold. 

3 ppovnatos MSS.: epopuhoios Reinhold. 

* After yivera (for which @ reads yévnrat) the MSS. have 
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being thin, and having a wider extent than any 
other organ; it has no cavity where it can receive 
any accident, good or bad, but it is disturbed by both 
owing to the weakness of its nature. Since it per- 
ceives nothing before the other parts do, but is idly 
named as though it were the cause of perception ; just 
like the parts by the heart called “ears,”! though 
they contribute nothing to hearing. Some people say 
that the heart is the organ with which we think, and 
that it feels pain and anxiety. But it is not so; it 
merely is convulsed, as is the diaphragm, only more so 
for the following reasons. From all the body veins 
extend to it, and it so encloses them that it feels any 
pain or tension that comes upon a man. The body 
must, too, when in pain, shiver and be strained, and 
the same effects are produced by excess of joy, because 
the heart and the diaphragm are best endowed with 
feeling. Neither, however, has any share of in- 
telligence, but it is the brain which is the cause of 
all the things I have mentioned.* As therefore it is 
the first of the bodily organs to perceive the intelli- 
gence coming from the air, so too if any violent 
change has. occurred irf the air owing to the seasons, 
the brain also becomes different from what it was. 
Therefore I assert that the diseases too that attack 
it are the most acute, most serious, most fatal, and 
the hardest for the inexperienced to judge of. 


1 Our ‘‘auricles.” The Greek word ¢péves can mean either 


sense” or ‘‘ diaphragm.” 
2 The author can distinguish between alo@nors and ppdynots. 


éy 7G héoi, and, after eyxépados, mp@ros ala@dverar. Both 
appear to be repetitions.of phrases which have just occurred. 
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XXI. Airy bé 1) vodaos n lep) KadEomevy a7ro 
TOV aura Tpopaciav ryivetat ag’ ov * Kal ai 
Routral ao TOV T pooLovT wy Kal aTLOVT@Y, Kal 
Wvxeos Kal nAlov Kal TVEevLaT@V peTaBarno- 
pEvoV Te Kal ovdétroTeE arpepalovTo. TavTa © 
€otl Oeia, ote pndev det? amoxpivov Ta. TO 
voonwa Oevotepov TaY AOLTOV vopicat, ara 
TaVvTa Geta al TavTa avO parva: gvow dé 
ExaoTov exer Kal Ovvapuy ep éwuTod, cal ovdey 
drropov * éoTw ovdée apnxavov" aKeoTa TE TA 
mrElaTa eat Tols avToict TovUTOLoW ad ov 
Kal yivetar. Etepov yap éEtépw Tpody eat, TOTE 
dé Kal Kdkwo.s. TovTo otv Set Tov intpov 
ériatac@at, Omws TOV Keatpov Sraywookerv 
EKATTOU TO [Lev amobacet THY Tpopny ral avroet, 
TO O€ adarpyoer Kal KAKOTEL. XP?) yap Kal év 
Taury ™ voor Kal €v THOW addy oiv andonoe 
pn) avEew Ta. VOoN}MAaTa, anra Tpuxew T poo pe- 
povTa TH vovow TO TONE LLOTATOV EXAOTH KAL 41) 
To auvnbes* vmo ev yap THS our beins Garret 
KaL aveerat, bro 6€ TOU Toe pLOU pOiver TE Kal 
dapavpovrat. bores 6€ émiorarat év avOpa@rrotae 
Enpov Kal bypov Tove, Kab yuxpov Kal Beppov, 
umd Siairns, ovToS Kal TAaUTNY THY vovaov t@rTo 
av, €l TOUS Kapovs SvaywocKor TO cuudepovTer, 

avev KaGapuov Kat waryelns.4 


1 @ omits ag’ ay, perhaps rightly, 
2 Se? is not inthe MSS. It was added by Ermerins, who 
reads ui} def; Reinhold has undév Se? aroxplvovra. In @ the 


phrase appears as undévy (sic) droxplyovra, M has diaxplrovra, 
3 &ropdy M: &reipdy 6. 


4 The lash sentence in nearly all the MSS. contains many 
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XXI. This disease styled sacred comes from the 
same causes as others, from the things that come to 
and go from the body, from cold, sun, and from the 
changing restlessness of winds: These things are 
divine. So that there is no need to put the disease 
in a special class and to consider it more divine than 
the others; they are all divine and all human. Each 
has a nature and power of its own; none is hopeless 
or incapable of treatment. Most are cured by the 
same things as caused them. One thing is food for 
one thing, and another for another, though occa- 
sionally each actually does harm. So the physician 
must know how, by distinguishing the seasons for in- 
dividual things, he may assign to one thing nutriment 
and growth, and to another diminution and harm. 
For in this disease as in all others it is necessary, 
not to increase the illness, but to wear it down by 
applying to each what is most hostile to it, not that 
to which it is conformable. For what is conformity 
gives vigour and increase; what is hostile causes 
weakness and decay. Whoever knows how to cause 
in men by regimen moist or dry, hot or cold, he can 
cure this disease also,’if he distinguish the seasons 
for useful treatment, without having recourse to 


purifications and magic. 


glosses ; TH roiavTny pmeraBorhy Kal Sivan after avOpdmoict, 
after Siaftns the words roy tv@pwrov, and for uayelns the 
hrase uayevudtwy Kal mdons &AANS Bavavetns Toiaitns. I have 
Re t the readings of 6, merely changing the vo:ée: of this 
MS. to xoeitv. The reading of M is bypiv kat inpdy racer, 
Kal Oepudy Kal Wuxpdy bard d.altns, ovros Kal Talrny Thy vovooy 
lato &yv, ef Tos Katpods diaryiwadakor TOY suudepdrray, &vev 
xaSapuav Kal payevudatwr Kal adons THs ToVavTns Bavavalys. 
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Tur little treatise called The Art has as its object 
to prove that there is such a thing as an art of 
medicine. After a few preliminary remarks, in 
which the writer attacks the unreasonableness of 
denying the reality of a thing which is seen to exist, 
the art of medicine is defined as the relief of 
suffering caused by disease, and the refusal to treat 
incurable disorders. Then four objections are dealt 
with in some detail. Detractors are said to urge :— 


(1) That cures are due to luck; 

(2) That patients often recover without medical 
help; ‘ 

(3) That nian patients die although treated by a 
physician ; 

(4) That physicians refuse to treat some diseases, 
knowing that they are powerless, 


After meeting these objections the writer goes on to 
divide diseases into two main classes, external and 
internal, ‘The former are said to be easy to cure, 
the latter difficult. These difficulties are then dis- 
cussed at some length, and the failures that occur 
are attributed to circumstances, not to medicine 
itself. 

It is quite plain from even a cursory reading of 
the treatise that its author was not a physician. 
His interest lies in subtle reasonings and in literary 
style, nat in science. Besides this, in the last 
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chapter he speaks of “those who are skilled in the 
art”’ as giving a proof of the existence of medicine 
based on works, and not, like the proofs given in 
the present book, on words. He evidently dis- 
tinguishes himself from medical men. 

The two most striking characteristics of The Art 
are an attenuated logic and a fondness for sophistic 
rhetoric. The rhetorical character of the whole 
book is so striking that without doubt it must be 
attributed to a sophist. The elaborate parallels, 
verbal antitheses, and balancing of phrase with 
phrase, can have no other explanation. 

When, however, we attempt to advance further 
than this we are met by serious difficulties. 
Gomperz, relying among other things upon the 
second chapter, declares that the author must have 
been Protagoras. Professor Taylor,! relying on the 
same chapter, calls him an adherent of the Eleatic 
doctrine of being. The key-sentence to this 
chapter, “Things that exist are seen and are 
known; things that do not exist are neither seen 
nor known,” does not seem strikingly either Prota- 
gorean or Eleatic; indeed in its context it does not 
seem to have any metaphysical reference at all, but 
merely points out the absurdity of denying the 
obvious. 

The writer of Epidemics II. was known in Abdera, 
the native town of Protagoras, and the two men 
may well have met. There is, on the whole, some 
evidence that Gomperz is right. On the other 
hand, almost as good a case could be made out for 
considering the author to be Hippias. In the 
Protagoras Plato represents him as making a speech * 

1 Varia Socratica, p. 225, ® 337 C-338 B. 
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full of sophistic rhetoric, and insisting on the con- 
trast between dvots and vopos,) besides containing 
the word «Sos, which occurs so frequently in The 
Art as to be almost a peculiarity. In the same 
dialogue Protagoras slyly criticizes? Hippias for 
making “the arts” instruments of education, the 
implication being that they were considered of 
great importance by Hippias but were slighted by 
Protagoras. The first sentence of The Art refers 
to those who “make an art of vilifying the arts in 
order to show off their learning.” We should not 
be surprised to find that it was the famous poly- 
math who took up the cudgels “in defence of 
medicine, but the evidence is much too slight to 
warrant any conclusion being drawn. It is never- 
theless curious, to say the least, to find that 
Gomperz notices a magisterial complacency and 
pedagogic self-confidence in The Art, which are the 
very traits we observe? in the Platonic Hippias. 
The irony of Gomperz’s position is all the greater 
in that he attributes to the author of The Art 
* encyclopaedic learning,” to which Protagoras could 
lay no claim, though it is a commonplace to attribute 
it to Hippias. Here the matter must be left, in 
that tantalizing uncertainty which darkens so many 
of the questions springing out of the study of the 
Hippocratic collection. We may, however, with 
some confidence put the date of Zhe Art in the 
great sophistic period, namely the end of the fifth 
century B.c. It is in Erotian’s list. 


1 See The Art, Chapter II (end). 2 318 E. 

3 See especially Protagoras 315 C, where Hippias is described 
as sitting on a magisterial seat giving answers on abstruse 
points to his questioners, 
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Manuscripts AND EpiTiIons 


The chief manuscripts are A and M, and the book 
is also included in many of the inferior manu- 
scripts. It has been edited with great learning and 
enthusiasm by Gomperz.t Many interesting remarks 
will also be found in the first volume of the same 
author’s Greek Thinkers. I have not thought it 
necessary, after the labours of Gomperz, to record 
all the readings of A and M, and a similar remark 
applies to Breaths, which has been ably edited by 
Nelson. 


1 Die Apologie der Heilkunst von Theodor Gomperz. Zweite 
durchgesehene Auflage, Leipzig, 1910. 
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I. Eloi tives of téxvnv meroinvtat TO Tas 
TEXAS aloxpoemeiv, ws pev olovrat ov TodTO 
laTrpnadopmevot 0 eyo RAéyw,) GAN LoTopLNs 
oixeins émiderELy mrorevpevor. éeuol O€ TO mév TL 
Tov T) ebpneeveoy eEeuploxely, & te Kal evpeOéev 
Kpéooov 7 7) dvefevperov, TUVETLOS, Soxet eTiOv- 
pnp Te Kal épyov elvat, Kal TO TA jptepya és 
téros éFepyatecOar woattws: TO S5é ROYwV Ov 
KANOV TEXYN TA TOS AdrOLS EVPHUéVA alayvvELY 
mpo0upetcOar, erravopOovvTa pev pndév, diaBar- 
Novta S€ Ta TOV eldoTwWY TpPds TOUS Su2 EidoTAas 
efeupijpara, ouKéts auvéaios Soxel éeTmvOvpnud Te 
wa epyov elvat, aha eaxayyedin paddov picvos 
7) drexvin: povvorct yap 61) Totow dréxvowrw 
n épyacin avn cpwoter, prroTepeopeveov HED, 
ovdapa dé Suvapevoov Kann UToupyelv €> TO Ta 
TOV TéXas Epya % Opa eovta SiaBadrew, 7) ovK 
apa poeta bar. TOUS wey ovv és Tas adras 
Téxvas TOUT@ TD TPOT cumin TOvTas, olot péhee 
TE, Kal dv péret, of Suva pevor KoAVOVT@Y™ 0 oe 
Tapewy oyos Totow és intpixny otTws EuTO- 
pevopwevors evavTimaeTat, Opacvvopevos fev dia 
ToUTOUS ods Weyer, evropéwy Se bua THY TEXVHY 

7 BonOet, Suvapevos dé dua copinu 7 meTraidevTat. 


Il. Aone? by pou 7d pev cdurrav téxyvn evar 


1 ob TotTd Siampnoodpevor 8 éya Aéyw so Gomperz: of rodro 


diampnoodueva obx } eye Aéyw Littré with some Paris MSS. 
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I. Some there are who have made an art ot 
vilifying the arts, though they consider, not that 
they are accomplishing the object I mention, but 
that they are making a display of their own know- 
ledge. In my opinion, however, to discover that 
was unknown before, when the discovery of it is 
better than a state of ignorance, is the ambition and 
task of intelligence, and so is to bring to completion 
what was already accomplished in part. On the 
other hand, to be eager to bring shame through the 
art of abuse upon the discoveries of others, improving 
nothing, but disparaging before those who do not 
know the discoveries of those who do, seems to me 
to be not the ambition and work of intelligence, but 
the sign of a nasty nature, or of want of art. Indeed it 
becomes only those who are without art to act in this 
manner, with the ambition, though not the power, 
to indulge their malevolence by disparaging what is 
right in their neighbours’ works and by cavilling at 
what is amiss. Now as for the attacks of this kind 
that are made on the other arts, let them be repelled 
by those who care to do so and can, and with regard 
to those points about which they care; the present 
discussion will oppose those who thus invade the art 
of medicine, and it is emboldened by the nature of 
those it blames, well equipped through the art it 
defends, and powerful through the wisdom in which 
it has been educated. 

ll. Now it seems to me that generally speaking 
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ovdeuta ovK coboa: cal Yap doryov Toy éovT@y 
Te nyetaCar pn €ov' érel TOV YE 7) éovTov Tiva 
ay rls ovainy ena dpevos drraryyethevev os éotw ; 3 
et yap én éote y idely TA pn éovta, @omrep Ta 
€ovTa, ovK old omr@s dy Tis avTa vopicete a) 
éovTa, a ye el Kab op Parpoicw iSetv kab youn 
vonaar @sS ear" Gdn omes a) OvK H] TOUTO 
TovovTOV: arra Ta pev éovTa aiel oparat TE Kal 


10 ylvOoKETal, Ta Oe 7) éovta ovTE opatat ouTE 


18 


10 


yvaoKeTat. ywooKerat Toivuv Sedevrypéveov non 1 
TOV TEXVEDY, Kal ovdepia early H YE eK TLVOS 
eldeos ovx oparar. oipar © eyare Kal Ta ovopwara. 
avtas Oia Ta eldea AaBEiv: Adroyov yap ard 
Tov dvoudtav hyeicOar Ta eidca BNacTdvew, 
Kal advvaror: Ta pev yap dvopata vonobeTnpaTa 
éott, Ta O€ eldea ov vopobeTHpaTA, GN AePaTT1}- 
pata pvctos.” 

IIL. ept pev ody rovtwr el yé tis pn ikaves 
éx TOV Elpnucvwv cuVinoW, év adrOLCLWW av NOYOL- 
aw cadpéatepov didaxGein. sept dé intpixfs, és 
TAUTHY yap O AOYos, TavTNS odV THY aTrdderELY 
Toucopuat, Kal mpa@Tov ye Sopeduar 0 vopitw 
intpixny eivart TO 61 TauTav amadrAdooew TOV 
VOTEOVTWY TOUS KAapLaTOUS Kal TOV voonparov TAS 
apodporntas apBrovew, Kal TO jun eyyetpedy Toto 
KEK PATN [EVOL vmod TOV VOONMATOV, eldotas bre 
tavta ov dvvatar intpikn. ws ovv TroLet TE 


1 After 75n Gomperz would add efdea. 
2 In the MSS. gvcwos occurs after dvéuara; it was trans- 
posed by Gompe rz. Possibly the transposition is not 


necessary, aS.pvo.us is easily understood after BAacr4- 
Mara. 
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there is no art which does not exist; in fact it is 
absurd to regard as non-existent one of the things 
that exist. Since what substance could there be of 
non-existents, and who could behold them and 
declare that} they exist? For if really it be possible 
to see the non-existent, as it is to see the existent, 
I do not know how a man could regard as non- 
existent what he can both see with his eyes and 
with his mind think that! it exists. Nay, it cannot 
be so; but the existent is always seen and known, 
and the non-existent is neither seen nor known. 
Now reality is known when the arts have been 
already revealed, and there is no art which is not 
seen as the result of? some real essence.? I for my 
part think that the names also of the arts have been 
given them because of their real essences; for it is 
absurd—nay impossible—te hold that real essences 
spring from names. For names are conventions, but 
real essences are not conventions but the offspring of 
nature. 

III. As to this subject in general, if it is not 
sufficiently understood from what I have said, other 
treatises will give clearer instruction. I will now 
turn to medicine, the subject of the present treatise, 
and set forth the exposition of it. First I will 
define what I conceive medicine to be. In general 
terms, it is to do away with the sufferings of the 
sick, to lessen the violence of their diseases, and to 
retuse to treat those who are overmastered by their 
diseases, realizing that in such cases medicine is 
powerless, That medicine fulfils these conditions, 


1 Or, ‘‘ how.” 2 Or ‘‘ springing from.” 
3 ci5os is often used with this meaning in the present 
treatise, 
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Tavra, Kab oin Té dott Sua Tayros Tovey, TEpt 
TOUTOU foot 0 AoLTros Aoyos mn eorat. ev 6€ Th 
THs TEXYNS arrodeiEer dpa Kal TOUS Aoyous TOV 
aia xuvew aurny olopevav dvatpynoo, 7] av EKATTOS 
avTo@v Tpnooew TL olopevos TUYXaV. 

IV. "Eote pév ody poe 4X7 Tov Aoyou ) Kab 
oporoynOnoerau Tapa Taow: OTL pep eval ef. 
vylaivovtat Tov Oepatrevopévayv vd inTpLKAs 
OmodoyetT au OTL bé ov TaVTES, éy TOUT@ ON 
wpéyera n TEXYN, KAL pac oi TA xelpo déyouTes 
ola TOUS GMT KOMEVOUS vmo TOV voonmarov Tous 
amopevyovTas avta TUXH aTropedyely Kal ov dia 
Thy Téxvnv. éym S€ ovK aTroaTEpéw pev Ovo 
autos THY TUXNY Epyou ovbdevds, HryeDuat Sé TolcL 
pev KaKOS eparevopevorre voonmact Ta TONG 
THY aruxiny Eres bar, Toioe be ev Thy CUTUX INV. 
émerta S€ Kal Ts olov T éorl Tots iyrac Geta 
aXXo Te airinoad bar i) THY TEXUNY, el7rep Xpo- 
pEvoL avrh Kal UmoupryeovTes byuda Oncay ; ; TO pev 
yap THs TUXNS e100 porov ove éBovrAnOncav 
Genoac bar, év @ TH TEXYD émétpewav ahpéas 
avTOUS, BoTE THs bev és TV roxy avadopijs 
dmndaypEevor elo, THS pévtoe es THY TEXYIY OUK 
ann day pevou év @ yap émétpevrav aura aéas 
Kav emloTevoay, év TOUT@ aUTHS Kal TO €Eldos 
ésxéavTo Kal TV Svvapuw mepav0évtos tod 
¥ y 
épryou éyvwoav. 


1 Literally, ‘‘ effects,” ‘‘ works.” 

2 That is, they refused to see nothing but luck in the 
sphere of modiins and therapeutics. It is impossible to 
bring out*in Ba translation all the associations of the words 
used in this passage. Is «iS0s ‘‘form,” “face,” as is sug- 
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and is able constantly to fulfil them, will be the 
subject of my treatise from this point. In the ex- 
position of the art I shall at the same time refute 
the arguments of those who think to shame it, and 
I shall do so just in those points where severally 
they believe they achieve some success. 

IV. The beginning of my discourse is a point 
which will be conceded by all. It is conceded that 
of those treated by medicine some are healed. But 
because not all are healed the art is blamed, and 
those who malign it, because there are some who 
succumb to diseases, assert that those who escape 
do so through luck and not through the art. Now 
I, too, do not rob luck of any of its prerogatives,! 
but I am nevertheless of opinion that when diseases 
are badly treated ill-luck generally follows, and good 
luck when they are treated well. Again, how is it 
possible for patients to attribute their recoveries to 
anything else except the art, seeing that it was by 
using it and serving it that they recovered? For 
in that they committed themselves to the art they 
showed their unwillingness to behold nothing but 
the reality of luck,? So that while freed from de- 
pendence upon luck they are not freed from 
dependence upon the art. For in that they com- 
mitted themselves with confidence to the art, they 
thereby acknowledged also its reality, and when its 
work was accomplished they recognized its power. 


gested by Oehaacba? So Gomperz, who translates ‘das 
naekte Antlitz des Zufalls wollten sie nicht erschauen.” Or 
is it ‘‘essence,” as A. E. Taylor thinks (Varia Socratica, 
p. 226, where 7b ris tUxns eldos is equated with 4 rx). 
Though I translate «léos by ‘‘reality” I think that the 
meaning ‘‘form,” ‘‘ face” is not excluded, 
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N; "Epet 8) 0 TavavTia Aeyou, OTL morRob 
non Kab ov XPNT apMEvoe int p@ vooéovTes byta- 
cOncay, Kal ey@ TO Oyo ovK amare" Soxet bé 
pot olov TE elvau car i intp@® m1) Xpopevous int puch 
mepiTuxey ov payy OOTE eldevat 6 te opOov év 
auTh éu HO Te pH opOov, aXr’ Ore emeTuxoven 
TOLAVTA Oepamevoarres | EwUTOUS, orota Tep av 
eOeparevO naar et Kal int potaw eXpavTo. Kal 
TOUTS ye TeK WnpLov peya TH ovaln Tis TEXYNS, ore 

10 éobod Té €oTL Kal peyarn, Omou ye paivovrat Kal 
of un vou Sovres auray elvat o@lopevor oe auTiy 
TOA yap avayen Kal TovS pL) Xpwpévous 
int pot voonravTas bé Kal vytac bévtas eidévat, 
ore 7) Spavrés TL 1 pa Spdvres byedoOnoar i) 
yap aowtin 1 Todvpariny y TOT ™réove 4 didn, 
7) AovT pois, y] dove in, % ar OVOLa Cy ip HouxXin, 7 
imvorcw 7) aypuTvin, ) THF dm dvTa@v TOUT@V 
TAapaXn Xpopmevor byedo Oncay. kal TO opery- 
cbar TOAKY avayKn avrois €otly éyvmxévar 6 

~20 71 Hv TO LOIRE Kat éTeE §BXaBnoav TO 
BraBivar 6 te hv4 TO Brdwpav. Ta yap TO 


Lin i Gomperz, from the év# 4 of A. 

2 4A Soe. my emendation: ddAws re ei A: GAAws te M: 
BAN Ear’ by Littré: GAN Sore Gomperz: perhaps adr’ Sore 
émituxeiv (with Oepamevoarras). 

347m M: 477 A: % tux Gomperz. 

* With some misgiving I omit the 7 after 4#v, which A 
has in the second clause and Gomperz adds in the first, 
Gomperz reads é7: not % tt. 


1 The sense is clear but the reading is uncertain. No 
scholar will. accept that of Gomperz or that of Littré, as both 
are impossible Greek. Perhaps the optative was the result 
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V. Now my opponent will object that in the past 
many, even without calling in a physician, have been 
cured of their sickness, and I agree that he is right. 
But I hold that it is possible to profit by the art of 
medicine even without calling in a physician, not 
indeed so as to know what is correct medical treat- 
ment and what is incorrect, but so as by chance! to 
employ in self-treatment the same means as would 
have been employed had a physician actually been 
calledin. And it is surely strong proof of the existence 
of the art, that it both exists and is powerful, if it is 
obvious that even those who do not believe in it 
recover through it. For even those who, without 
calling in a physician, recovered from a sickness 
must perforce know that their recovery was due to 
doing something or to not doing something; it was 
caused in fact by fasting er by abundant diet, by 
excess of drink or by abstinence therefrom, by 
bathing or by refraining therefrom, by violent 
exercise or by rest, by sleep or by keeping awake, or 
by using a combination of all these things. And 
they must perforce have learnt, by having been 
benefited, what it was that benefited them, just as 
when they were harmed they must have learnt, by 
having been harmed, what it was that harmed them.* 


of ém- being read as e? (which A has), and émuxeivy was the 
original reading. 

2 I cannot think that Gomperz’s reading, with 8r: for 8 1, 
is correct, It would surely make the sentence a flat repe- 
tition of the preceding one. I take the sequence of thought 
to be this. Cures apparently spontaneous are not really so. 
The cure has its cause, ¢.g. a bath or a sleep, and the fact 
that the cure followed the bath or sleep proves that the 
latter was the cause. To distinguish the beneficial in this 
way is not guesswork, but implies the existence of an art. 
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aperia Par Kal Ta TO BeBragpear cpio péva ov 
mas ixavos yvavas eb Tolwup eTmLTTHOETAL q 
emauvel ) véyeuv 0 voonoas TOV laa piat com 
Te olow bytacOn, mavTa rabra THS int pens.» 
Kal éotww ovdev Ho oov TA damaptnOévra TOV 
opera dvrov papTupea Th Téyyn €s TO élvat 
TA ev yap aperyjoavra TO dp0as T pooevex Ohvat 
apérnaav, Ta 6é Brdvbavra TO pnKere opbas 
m pooevexOfvar &Brabay. Kairor Omrou TO TE 
opOov Kal 70 a) opbov Opov_ ever ExaTEpon, TOS 
TOUTO OUK ay Téxvn ein ; 3 TobTo yap éyoryé pn put 
arexviny civa, Omrov pajTe opOov Eve pndev pure 
ovK op0ov: omrou 6é TOUT@Y EverTLW EKATEPOD, 
ovKETL av TOUTO Epryov arexvins ein. 

VI. "Ere Toivuy el ev v0 pappaxeov TOV TE 
abarpovTov Kal TOY loravroy 1 ings Th TE 
intpixn Kal tolow intpotcr podvev éryivero, 
aclevns mv av o émos ROyos: vov b€ haivortat 
TOV iNTPOV Ol wadLoTA erralvEomevoe Kal d.LatTn- 
pacw Lopevoe Kal arrow! ye eldeow, & ouK av 
TU pain, pay bTe int pos, ann’ ovoe iSv@rns a avert 
oT LOV aKovcas, pay ov THS TEXYNS elvas. Omrou 
obv ovdev ob év Tois ayaboiat TOV intpOv oT 
év TH intptKn avTH axpelov éotiv, GAN ev Toit 
THELT TOUTE TOV TE HVOMEVOY KAL TMV TOLEUMEVwY 
éveoTl TA elOea TOV Geparrerav | Kal TOV happaxwr, 
ovK eoruy ETL ovdevl TAY avev inTpod vyvaoueveo 
TO avTowarov aitincacbat 0p0@ Oyo" TO pep 
yap avTomarov oveey haivetat éov eheyX omevov" 
Tay yap TO ytvouevov Sia Te evpioKotr’ av ywwd- 

1 After inrpixjs in many MSS. occur the words jvyra 
eiphoet. M has Intpixiis tort wal €or oddév. A has intpixjs 
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For it is not everybody who is capable of dis- 
cerning things distinguished by benefit and things 
distinguished by harm. If therefore the patient will 
know how to praise or to blame what composed the 
regimen under which he recovered, all these things 
belong to the art of medicine. Again, mistakes, no 
less then benefits, witness to the existence of the 
art; for what benefited did so because correctly 
administered, and what harmed did so because 
incorrectly administered. Now where correctness 
and incorrectness each have a defined limit, surely 
there must be an art. For absence of art I take to 
be absence of correctness and of incorrectness; but 
where both are present art cannot be absent. 

VI. Moreover, if the medical art and medical men 
brought about a cure only by means of medicines, 
purgative or astringent, my argument would be 
weak. As it is, the physicians of greatest repute 
obviously cure by regimen and by other substances, 
which nobody—not only a physician but also an 
unlearned layman, if he heard of them—would say 
do not belong to the art. Seeing then that there 
is nothing that cannet be put to use by good 
physicians and by the art of medicine itself, but in 
most things that grow or are made are present the 
essential substances of cures and of drugs, no patient 
who recovers without a physician can logically attri- 
bute the recovery to spontaneity. Indeed, under a 
close examination spontaneity disappears ; for every- 
thing that occurs will be found to do so through 


2 on ee 
tori obdév. Gomperz reads inrpixiis ebphoe: ds toriw. kad 
torw ovdtv x.7.A. Littré follows the majority of the late 
MSS. (ovra ev; hee). 
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pevor, Kal év TO Sid TL TO aur omarov ov paiverat 
ovoiny eXov ovdepiny arn’ i dvopa n O€ ¢ inex 
Kal év Tolot bud Te Kab ev. Tote sTpovoovpevorat 
20 paivetal te Kal paveirar aiel ovainy eXouea. 
VII. Totoe pep ovv TH TUX THY Dryvetny 7 poo te- 
Oeiot THD dé TéexYnY apatpeovar ToLaoT adv TEs 
éyou" TOUS & év thot tov aToOynaKOVT@Y ouppo- 
phe Thy TEXY HV apavilovras Javpato, OTEw 
ETFALLPO [EVOL aE Lox pe@ roy aay peev TOV éroBvy- 
oKOVTOY aruxiny avattiny 1 cabiaraon, THY dé 
TOV THY int peany pederno dvTov avveow aitinv: 
@s ToloL pev intpots everre TQ [L1) élovra émiTaéat, 
toiat O€ vooéovow ovK éverte TA mpoorax evra 
10 TapaBivar. Kal pay TONY ye eVAOYOTEpOV TOLTL 
Kapvovow aduvareiy Ta TporTacaopeva Umoup- 
yet, a Tots int potae Ta a) déovta eT iTdooew, 
ot pep yap dyrawvovan youn ped™. ‘UyLatvovtos 
TOMATOS eyxetpéovat, Roya dpevor Tad TE Tap- 
eovTa., TOV TE TAporxXoweveov Ta Omolws Svateevra 
Tolol TapEeovaLy, Wate TOTE OepatrevOévTa 2 eimety 
os amyddakav: of O€ ovTe & Kadmvovowy ovTE bu 
& Kdpvovowy eldoTes, ovd 6 TL eK THY TApPEdVT@V 
gota, ovd 6 TL €x TOV TOUTOLTLY Omoiwy yiveTat, 
20 €miTdooovTal, adyéovTes pev ev TH TapeorTt, 
poBevpevor 5€ TO pédAXOV, Kal TAnHpErs Mev THS 
vovaou, Keveol € aitiwv, Oédovtes TA TpdS THD 
vovaov mn MaXXov 1) TA 7 pos TiHV wryLeinu 7 poo Sé- 
yer bat, ovK arrobaveiv €p@vTes adda xaptepelv 
advvatéovtes. ottws Sé SvaKxetpevous mdTepov 
l aruxlny avairlav A: axpactny altlny M: axpao'ny dvarlny 


Gomperz : akpnaolny ovn aitlny Littré with several MSS 
2 depamevdévtas Gomperz. 
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something, and this “through something” shows 
that spontaneity is a mere name, and has no reality. 
Medicine, however, because it acts “through some- 
thing,” and because its results may be forecasted, 
has reality, as is manifest now and will be manifest 
for ever. 

VII. Such then might be the answer to those 
who attribute recovery to chance and deny the 
existence of the art. As to those who would de- 
molish the art by fatal cases of sickness, I wonder 
what adequate reason induces them to hold innocent 
the ill-luck? of the victims, and to put all the blame 
upon the intelligence of those who practised the art 
of medicine. It amounts to this: while physicians 
may give wrong instructions, patients can never 
disobey orders. And yet it is much more likely 
that the sick cannot follow out the orders than 
that the physicians give wrong instructions. The 
physician sets about his task with healthy mind and 
healthy body, having considered the case and past 
cases of like characteristics to the present, so as to 
say how they were treated and cured. The patient 
knows neither what he is suffering from, nor the 
cause thereof; neither what will be the outcome of 
his present state, nor the usual results of like con- 
ditions. In this state he receives orders, suffering 
in the present and fearful of the future; full of the 
disease, and empty of food; wishful of treatment 
rather to enjoy immediate alleviation of his sickness 
than to recover his health; not in love with death, 
but powerless to endure. Which is the more likely: 

1 With the reading of Gomperz, ‘‘ weakness.” I follow A 


here, but it is one of the few cases where the other tradition 
has the more vigorous reading, which may be correct. 
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elkos TOUTOUS TA U7rd Tov int pov émutaro opeva 
movely ») dna mrovely a émeTaXOnoay,» ) TOUS 
intpous TOUS éxelvws Suaxerpevous os O mpoobev 
oyos TpHenvevaev émutaa a ew Ta BN déovta. ; ; ap 
ov Todv Pardo, Tous pev SEedvTwsS émitda oe 
Tous 6€ elkoTws advvateiv reiPecbar, fur) TreLOo- 
uévous &€ mepitintew Tolar OavaTtos, OV ob mH 
6pOas oytCopevor TAs aitias Tois ovdév aiTiots 
avati0éact, Tovs aitious édevOepoovTes ; 

VIII. Eiot 8€ tives of Kal Sua TOUS [1 Gedovras 
eyxetpety TOUCL KEK paTnUevols vm TOV voonparov 
pephov Tae THY int peeny, éyovTes™ as TavTa [ev 
Kal avta oP éouray ay éEvyratouro a a éyxetpeovary 
inoOa, a8 emtcoupins deiras poeyadas ovx amtov- 
Tat, det 6é, elrep Ca) rexY nave omotes inoOar. 
ol bev obv Tatra AeyovTes, el eueepovto Tots 
intpots, OTL avT@V ToLadTa AeyouTar ovK érripeé- 
NovTar ws TapahpovevvTwr, ElKOTwWS AV émeupovToO 


10 Hardov a7 éxeiva Hemp O HEV OL. él ap TLS 7) réxyny 


és & pn TEXVN, 7) puow és a a) hvais TrépuKev, 
aEvoceve Suvac bar, dryvoet dyvoway dppotoucay 
pavin HaXXov 7, i) apadin. Ov yap éoTuv ply total 
TE TOV puoiwy Toto Te TOV TEXVEWY Opydvots 
3 
ETLKPAaTELV, TOUTMWY EaTLW Hiv SnpLoupyols eivat, 
” ps > ” A = , ed 
addrwv b€ ok Ectw. OTav ody TL TAO HVOPwTOS 
\ a , \ A > a ’ 7 
KaKOV 0 Kpécoov éoTl TOV eV inTpPLKH Opyaver, 
1 Littré (Ermerins, Xeinhold) reads éemitacodueva <p> 
movee, 7) GAAG moreew, & odK émerd x Onoay. He inserts ui on 


his own oe etic and reads odk with many MSS. A reads 
7 a, M has } & 


1 The word gvois (and gualwy below) is difficult to trans- 
late. It refers to the natural powers of the human constitu- 
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that men in this condition obey, instead of varying, 
the physician’s orders, or that the physician, in the 
condition that my account has explained above, 
gives improper orders? Surely it is much more 
likely that the physician gives proper orders, which 
the patient not unnaturally is unable to follow; and 
not following them he meets with death, the cause 
of which illogical reasoners attribute to the innocent, 
allowing the guilty to go free. 

VIil. Some too there are who blame medicine 
because of those who refuse to undertake desperate 
cases, and say that while physicians undertake cases 
which would cure themselves, they do not touch 
those where great help is necessary ; whereas, if the 
art existed, it ought to cure all alike. Now if those 
who make such statements charged physicians with 
neglecting them, the makers of the statements, on 
the ground that they are delirious, they would bring 
a more plausible charge than the one they do bring. 
For if a man demand from an art a power over what 
does not belong to the art, or from nature! a power 
over what does not belong to nature, his ignorance 
is more allied to madness than to lack of knowledge. 
For in cases where we may have the mastery through 
the means afforded by a natural constitution or by 
an art, there we may be craftsmen, but nowhere 
else. Whenever therefore a man suffers from an 
ill which is too strong for the means at the disposal 


tion, which may be too weak to resist the attack of a severe 
disease. Its épyava are the means whereby we can influence 
the gvcis, the various bodily ‘‘ organs” which can be affected 
by medicine and treatment generally. Gomperz translates 
ovo by ‘* Natur,” and roiot tay duciwy dpyavos by ‘durch 
die Krifte der Kérper.’ 
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ovde mpoadoxaa bat TobT6 mou det em) int eens 
kparnOivas a ay aurixa yap TOV ev intpeh eaLopreay 
To Top! eoxdtas Kater, TOUTOU 567 Hooov Kal ? ida 
Toa? TOV pay ovv Naoaovev Ta Kpéoow ovmTe 
dn overt avinra: wav dé KpariaT@v Ta KpeToW 
TOS Ov Sn hovere avinra. ; & yap mvp Snpwoupyel, 
TOS ov Ta TOUT® 8 pe) ado KOmeva Snot 6 ore GdANS 
TEXYN|S detrat, Kal ov TAUTNS, év 2 TO TOP Spryavov; 
@uTOs 5€ pou AOyos Kab bmép TOV ahd@v boa TH 
intpiky ouvepyel, ov array roy pnpt Seip € éxdaotou 
pen * KATATUXOVTA Tov int pov TH Svvayuy aitea- 
a0at tod madeos, a) THY TEXYNY. ai bev ov 
penhopevor TOvs Tolct KEK path Levowrt fn) ey xee- 
peovTas TapaehevovTar Kal ov a) T POonKel 
amtecbat ovdev Hooov 07 ov T poonKel Tapaxe- 
Aevopevor 5€ TadTa bro pev TOV dvowaTe inTtpav 
Oavpafovrat, vio 6é Tov Kal TexVN KATAYEA@VT AL. 
ov pv oUTwS Appovwy of TavUTHS THs Snusoupyins 
ewmrerpor ouTe PopnTeoy ovr’ emauveTéewy déovrat, 
anrra AeNoyio wévov mpos O TL ab epyacias Tey 
Sn poupyav TEAEUT@ [EVAL Trappers clot, Kal OTev 
UTroderTrOmevar Evdeeis, ETL TOV EVSELOV, AS TE TOIS 
Snpuoupyedaw avaberéov &s te Tols Snusovpyeo- 
pévoio wv. 

1X, le bev ovv KaTa Tas aAXas TéxVaS dARos 
Xpovos per ddou Adrvyou deiEeu Ta dé Kara Thy 
int pLeny ola Té €oTL Os TE KpLTéa, TA pev 0 
TApoLcyomevos Ta Oe 6 Tapewy Sidakeu AOyos. eati 


1 > rip A: mip M. Either dittography in A or rd has 
fallen out after -rwy in M. 


2 Gomperz.reads jocdyws for facov Kal. 
® Gomperz reads rodtwy 7a rovT for Ta TOUT. 
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of medicine, he surely must not even expect that 
it can be overcome by medicine. For example, of 
the caustics employed in medicine fire is the most 
powerful, though there are many others less power- 
ful than it. Now affections that are too strong for 
the less powerful caustics plainly are not for this 
reason incurable; but those which are too strong 
for the most powerful plainly are incurable. For 
when fire operates, surely affections not overcome 
thereby show that they need another art, and not 
that wherein fire is the means, I apply the same 
argument tothe other agents employed in medicine ; 
when any one of them plays the physician false, 
the blame should be laid on the power of the 
affection, and not on the art. Now those who blame 
physicians who do not undertake desperate cases, 
urge them to take in hand unsuitable patients just 
as much as suitable ones. When they urge this, 
while they are admired by physicians in name, they 
are a laughing-stock of really scientific physicians. 
Those experienced in this craft have no need either 
of such foolish blame or of such foolish praise ; they 
need praise only frorn those who have considered 
where the operations of craftsmen reach their end 
and are complete, and likewise where they fall short ; 
and have considered moreover which of the failures 
should be attributed to the craftsmen, and which to 
the objects on which they practise their craft. 

IX. The scope of the other arts shall be discussed 
at another time and in another discourse; the scope 
of medicine, the nature of things medical and how 
they are to be judged, my discourse has or will set 


—— : a a : 
4 Neither A nor M have a negative after éxdorov: Littré 
reads wy with a few MSS.: Gomperz inserts ov, 
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yap TOloL TAUTHY Thy TéxvaY (KAVOS eldoor Ta pee 
TOV voonparoy: ovK év ducoTT@ Keipeva cal ov 
TONG, TH O€ OUK EV evo Kal Tord. eats bé 
Ta pev éEavOedvta és THY Xpouny ) xpoun ) ol dnpa- 
aw éy evdonrdw: Tapéexel yap éwuTov TH TE Oper 
TO TE Wadoat TY (oreEpeoTnTa Kal THY bypornta 
aicOdveo ar, Kal a Te aut av Geppa a a TE Wuxpd, 
Ov Te éxaoTov 7) Tapovaln 1) aTovain ToLlavTa 
€oTW. TOV pev OdY TOLOVTOY TUYTaDV év TaCL TAS 
aKéo vas avapaptyntous Se? eivat, ovx os pyidias, 
GX’ OTL eFevpnyrau: éEevpyvrat ye fv Ov TOLaL 
Bovrnfeiow, GXAA TOUTWY TOLCL Ovvnfeior éu- 
vavtat 6é ole rd Te Tis maoeins pn éxTod@y TA 
Te THS PvTLOs He) Tarai pa.” 

X. I pos. prev ovv Ta pavepa TOV voonpdteov 
otTw det evrropely THY TéXyND* det YEgpenyy avuTny 
poe” 7 pos Ta 40 GOV pavepa atropetv err dé 
Tavta & Tpos Te Ta OoTéa TéTPATTTAL Kal TID 
vnovy: exer 6é TO cpa ov pap, dX ™AELoUs* 
dv0 mev yap at TO oLTiov Sex opevat Te Kal adveioat, 
adrat 6é TOUT@Y Tetous, ¢ as ioaow olat TovTwY 
enehnoen’ daa yap TOV Hedewv exer cdpKa Tre pt- 
pepea, vy pov KaEouat, TavTa vndovv & eye. wav 
yap TO aovpputov, a Te dépuati, HV Te capKl 
KANUT TNT AL, KotNOV €o TLV TAN pooTat TE vryeaivoy 
bev TvEevpatos aabevicav dé iy@pos: EXouct wev 


1 Takalrwpa M: dtadalrwpa A. 
2 unde many MSS.: ov8t AM. 


1 The word vmdvs is here used in a rather strange sense, 
and in particular the singular is peculiar. It must be either 
collective, ‘“Svhatever is hollow,” or generic with the article 
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forth. Men with an adequate knowledge of this art 
realize that some, but only a few, diseases have 
their seat where they can be seen; others, and they 
are many, have a seat where they cannot be per- 
ceived. Those that can be perceived produce erup- 
tions on the skin, or manifest themselves by colour 
or swelling; for they allow us to perceive by sight 
or touch their hardness, moistness, heat or cold, and 
what are the conditions which, by their presence or 
absence in each case, cause the diseases to be of the 
nature they are. Of all such diseases in all cases 
the cures should be infallible, not because they are 
easy, but because they have been discovered. How- 
ever, they have not been discovered for those who 
have desire only, but for those of them who have 
power; this power belongs to those whose education 
has been adequate, and whose natural ability is not 
wretched. 

X. Now such being its nature the art must be a 
match for the open diseases; it ought however 
not to be helpless before diseases that are more 
hidden. These are those which are determined to 
the bones or to the cavities.t The body has of 
these not one but several. There are two that take 
in food and discharge it, with several others besides 
these, known to men who are interested in these 
things; all limbs, in fact, have cavities that are 
surrounded by the flesh that is called muscle. 
Everything in fact not a continuous growth, whether 
it be skin or flesh that covers it, is hollow, and in 
health is filled with air, in disease with juice.* 


2 Apparently ‘‘pus,” a sense which ixdép bas in Wounds 
in the Head, 
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Toivuy ol Bpaxtoves oapka TOLAUT IY" éxouer 8 of 
pnpol- éyovot o a Ky hae. ere be Kal év TOLoLW 
aa dpKooe ToLavTy éveotw oin Kal év TOloW 
evoapKoLo Lv eivat dédeuKTae & TE yap Aapné 
Kaheopevos, év & TO jymap oreyaberat, 6 Te THS 
xeparijs KURNOS, év @ 0 éyxépanros, TO TE VOTOY, 
T pos 4 @ 0 TAEYULMV, TOUT@V OvdEY 6 Tt ov Kal avrTo 
Kevov éoTt,) TOMAOV Siapvotov pearov, now ovoEev 
améxer moh Ov aryyeia elvat, Tov péev te Bra- 
TTOVTOV Tov KEKTN LEVOV, Tov Oe Kal opehevvTov. 
éte 6€ Kal T pos TOUTOLOL preBes moral wal vevpa 
OUK €v TH capnl peTéewpa, Gra 7 pos TOUS dar eo 
mpooteTapeva, cvvderpos &s TL TOV ApOpwr, Kal 
auTa Ta adpOpa, év olaw ai cupBoral Tov KLVE0- 
pévov ootéwy éyKuKdXéovtTar’ Kal ToUTwY ovdeV 
& te ovx wmopopov" éote Kal Exov mEpl avTo 
Pardpas, as Katayyérret iyap, ds éx Svoiyomév@v 
avtéwy TodUs Te Kal TOA AUTIHGAS éEEpyeTat. 
XI. Ov yap 69 6b Oarpoict ye iSovte ToUTMY TOV 
elpnucvav ovdevl ovdev Eotev eldévar’ 810 Kal ddnra 
éuol Te wvomactar Kal TH TéxXVN KEKpLTat Elvat. 
ov pay Ste ddna KexpaTnKev, AN 7 Suvatov 
Kexpatntas duvatov 6, bcov at Te® THY VoTEOVTwY 
puaves és4 70 ocxepOhvar Tapéxovow, ai te TOY 
épevynoovT av és THY epevvay mepvKcacw. peTa 
TAelovos pev yap movouv Kal ov wer éeXdo coves 
xpovov  €L Totow opOarpoiow € EWPATO YIWOOKE- 
Ta boa yap THY TOV OMMLaTwV ow cxpevyet, 
TAVTA TH THS yvouns der KexpatTnta’ Kal doa 


16 7t ob Kal adtd Kevdv éort Littré with M. Gomperz 
. > 
reads 6 tt ToUTwy ov Kevedy dot. 
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Such flesh then the arms have, and so have the 
thighs and the legs. Moreover, in the fleshless 
parts also there are cavities like those we have 
shown to be in the fleshy parts. For the trunk, 
as it is called, in which the liver is covered, the 
sphere of the head, in which is the brain, the back, 
by which are the lungs—all these are themselves 
hollow, being full of interstices, which do not at all 
fail to be vessels: to contain many things, some of 
which do harm to the possessor and some do good. 
Moreover, in addition to these there are many veins, 
and sinews that are not near the surface of the flesh 
but stretched along the bones, binding the joints to 
acertain point, and the joints themselves, at which 
the movable bones meet and turn round. Of these 
none is not porous; all have cells about them, which 
are made known by juice, which, when the cells are 
opened, comes out in great quantity, causing many 
pains. 

XI. Withoat doubt no man who sees only with 
his eyes can know anything of what has been here 
described. It is for this reason that I have called 
them obscure, even ‘as they have been judged to be 
by the art. Their obscurity, however, does not mean 
that they are our masters, but as far as is possible 
they have been mastered, a possibility limited only 
by the capacity of the sick to be examined and of 
researchers to conduct research. More pains, in 
fact, and quite as much time, are required to know 
them as if they were seen with the eyes; for what 


2 iedpopdy Littré and Gomperz after Zwinger: tradpor 
MSS. : &ropov Erotian. 
3 Soov al te Littré: 8 doar te A: S¢ Soa te M’: 8 Ews al 
re Gomperz. * Gomperz deletes és after iaies. 
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58 €v TO wn) TAXY OPO Hvar of voréovtes TAaTKovow 
Dp hn TAN ” , 
> € 4 > \ y > See 7 
ovx of Oeparevovres avrous aittol, GAN 7 puais 
lal A n ve € x 
4 Te TOO vooéovTOS TE TOD VOTHMATOS: O péEV 
/ > \ > 3 > lal vw 6 lal \ Oé oy 
yap, eel OUK Hv avT@ Over idetvy TO pLoxOEov ov 
a J a / \ XN \ 
axon tubécOat, Koyo Wo peTHEL. Kal yap dn Kal 
a a AK Ie / / 
& TElipOvTat ol TA Ahavéa vooéovTES aTTAYYENdELY 
lal lal . J ’ 
Tepl TOV voonpudtwv Tota. Oeparrevovaw, dSo£a- 
a x a7 > y > \ 
Covtes padXAov 7) eidoTes aTAyyéANOVOWW: Ei yap 
a a \ 
HTLTTAVTO, OVK AV TEPLETLTTOV AUTOLTLW* THS yap 
fol ss ’ If lal A 
avThs ovvéotos oT HaTrEp TO ELOEVaL THY VOVTMV 
\ x Le 
Ta alta Kat TO Oeparevety avdtas émiatac0at 
rn / ¢ 
maonot THO’ Oeparreinowy ai KwdVOVEL TA VOo?- 
ip y i. \ ek 
pata peyaduverOar. OTe ody ovbé ex TOV aTray- 
yy yo si 
yedXoMevoyv ETL THY avawapTHTov oaprverav 
lal la \ yo a 
akovaal, TpocOTTéOV TLKAL GXO TO OepatrevovTu’ 
/ a aA § aA > € t > Vala 
TauTns ov THS BpaduThros ovy 1) TéexVN, GAN 2 
be we a / a \ 
Pvats atin TOV CMUaTwY' 1) EV Yap aio Pavomévn 
a / lal 
akwot Oepamevew, oKxoTedoa OTws fi) TOALN 
lal x , \ € eg nr » 
paddov 7 yvouyn, Kal pact@vn Laddov 7 Bin 
8 A 5 ¢ 8 * “5 5 / > \ ’ On > 
eparrevyn 7) & nv pev dueEapKxéon &€s TO ObOhvat, 
/ \ \ e an % a 
éfapkéoer Kai &€s TO UyavOjvat: jv 8 ev & TodTO 
c nr fal 8 \ \ bé > \ ’ \ \ 
opatat kpatnOA dia 70 Bpadéws adtov él Tov 
s a x = 
Geparrevoovta édMetv 7 Sia TO TOD voornpaTos 
/ > rf > , 
TAXOS, alynoeTar. €F cov meV Yap OpLwuevov 
A 6 , > ” n \ \ 
TH Oepametn ove Eatt Oaacov, mporaBov Sé 
rn / \ a , 
Oaccov: mpodapBaver Sé ud Te THY TOY TOMaTwY 
’ , e > > , , . 
oTEyvOTHTa, EV 1) OVK €v evoTT@ oiKéovew al 
an lad \ a , 
vovoo, Sid TE TY TOV KaLvOVTwD Odvy@ piny 
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escapes the eyesight is mastered by the eye of 
the mind, and the sufferings of patients due to 
their not being quickly observed are the fault, not 
of the medical attendants, but of the nature of the 
patient and of the disease. The attendant in fact, 
as he could neither see the trouble with his eyes nor 
learn it with his ears, tried to track it by reason- 
ing. Indeed, even the attempted reports of their 
illnesses made to their attendants by sufferers from 
obscure diseases are the result of opinion, rather 
than of knowledge. If indeed they understood 
their diseases they would never have fallen into 
them, for the same intelligence is required to know 
the causes of diseases as to understand how to treat 
them with all the treatment that prevents illnesses 
from growing worse. Now when not even the 
reports afford perfectly reliable information, the at- 
tendant must look out for fresh light. For the 
delay thus caused not the art is to blame, but 
the constitution of human bodies. For it is only 
when the art sees its way that it thinks it right 
to give treatment, considering how it may give it, 
not by daring but by judgment, not by violence but 
by gentleness. As to our human constitution, if it 
admits of being seen, it will also admit of being healed. 
But if, while the sight is being won, the body is 
mastered by slowness in calling in the attendant’ 
or by the rapidity of the disease, the patient will 
pass away. For if disease and treatment start 
together, the disease will net win the race, but it 
will if it start with an advantage, which advantage 
is due to the density of our bodies, in which diseases 
lurk unseen, and to the careless neglect of patients. 
This advantage is not to be wondered at, as it is 
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érrel éouxe'? ov au Savopevor yap, AAW eihnppevot 
id THY vornuatwv Oédovat OeparreverOar. 

XH, ‘Errel THS 2 TEXYNS THY dvvapey omoTav 
Twa TOV Ta adda vooEvvT@V avactyon, Oav- 
patew aEv@repov, 7} n om oray eyxetpnon Tols adv- 
varows.® SV ovKOUY év GAAN YE Snpcoupyin TOV 
edpnpwevev ovde pe?) vert ovdéev ToLopTOV, arn 
aurav boat mupl Snuwoupyedvtar, TOUTOU pn Ta- 
peovTos aepyol elo, peta S€ TOD adOjvat Evepyot. 
Kal dat TOL év4 everavopFarooe THpATL Snpcoup- 
yedvrat, ai pev peta Evrw?, ai dé pera TKUTEDD, 
ai d€ ypaph Xark@ TE Kat odpm Kal Toice 
TOUT@Y omotosw ai wrEioTtat,” eovta 5% Ta ex 
TovTéwy Kal peta TOVTwY SnmLoupyevpeva eveTTaV- 
opOwra, buws ov TO TAaxXEL parrov, 2 7O @s de? 
Sy pLoupyetrac ove imepBatas, adr’ sv aT Tt 
TOY opydvor, éduvver* KalTOL Kaxeivyae To Bpadvd 
mpos TO AvatTEAEDY Aavppopor, AAX buws TpoTt- 
para. 

XIII. "Intpixy b€ rodTo wey Tov euTrU@Y TodTO 


1 ewe fouce Littré: eel rl @Gua Gomperz: émitiéerar or 
erirlOevrar MSS. 

2 ered ris ye Littré with some MSS.: é7: 79s Gomperz: én} 
Ths A: em ris ye M. 

3 Gomperz marks an hiatus after aduvdrois. 

4 ro. €v Gomperz: kalro ev A: xa rotow M. 

5 duoloiaw ai mAciorat M: duotois(?) xvuaciar wAeitar first 
hand in A, altered in various ways by later hands. 

® Gomperz brackets dé after édyra. 


1 The whole of this chapter, except the first sentence, 
arouses suspicion. A new subject is introduced. We may 
get over this difficulty by postulating a hiatus after aduvdrocs, 
and supposing that it contained an objection to medicine 
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only when diseases have established themselves, not 
while they are doing so, that patients are ready to 
submit to treatment. 

XII. Now the power of the art, when it raises a 
patient suffering from an obscure disease, is more 
surprising than its failure when it attempts to treat 
incurables. . . . So in the case of no other craft that 
has been discovered are such extravagant demands 
made; those that depend on fire are inoperative 
when fire is not present, but operative when one has 
been lighted. And the arts that are worked in 
materials easy to shape aright, using in some cases 
wood, in others leather, in others—these form the 
great majority—paint, bronze, iron and similar sub- 
stances—the articles wrought, I say, through these 
arts and with these substances are easily shaped 
aright, and yet are wrought not so much with a view 
to speed as to correctness. Nor are they wrought 
in a casual manner, but functioning ceases if any 
instrument be lacking. Yet in these arts too slow- 
ness is contrary to their interests; but in spite of 
this it is preferred.) 

XIII. Now medicine, being prevented, in cases of 


based on the slowness of its cures. But there are other 
difficulties. The grammar is broken, while in the rest of 
the work it is very regular. The diction is curious; why, 
for instance, peta fvAwr, wera oxvté«r, but ypadyg, xadns and 
atsnpp? Why éx rovréwy (sc. texréxv) but wera toler (sc. 
gwpudrwy)? Again, should not the active and not the middle 
(Snusovpyeivra:) be used with +éyva: as subject? Finally, the 
MSS. are more corrupt than usual, with readings that imply 
deep-seated corruption. The épolos cxquacla: xAciora(?) of 
A (for duoiciow ai xAciora:) seems to show that the text is 
mutilated. Perhaps the last pages of an early ancestor of our 
MSS. were lost, to be afterwards added from a corrupt and 
mutilated MS. 
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dé TOV TO amap 4) TOUS veppovs TOUTO O€ TOV oUp 
TAVT OV TOV év TH vn ove vooevyT@v drrea Tepnpern TL 
idetv bwper, 7) TH mavra TAVTES ixav@aTaTos Op@ct, 
Spas adras eUTropias cuvepyous evpe. povis TE 
yap Aap porns Kal TPNXUTNTL, Kal TVEVLATOS 
TAXUTHTE Kal Bpa UTHTE, Kal pevpatov & Suappetv 
elwbev é éxdorouge ov ov EEodou déd0vTat, ov Ta pev 
ddpnot Ta O€ Ypoinot Ta O€ hewToT NTL Kab Taxy- 
THTE drag rad yo pévn TEKMalpEeTat, @V TE orpLeEla 
Tabra, a& TE memovO ory a a& te Tabet Suvapéver. 
éTav O€ TadTa pay ® pnviwvTat, pnd Rae) i) pros 
éxovoa adin, avayxas evpnkev, How % vols 
abr pLos Brac bcioa peBinow: peBeiva§ d€ Sndol 
TOloL TA TIS TéxVns elddaw & mounted. Biaverat 
é€ ToUTO pev preypa 4 Svaxelv outlay Spimurnte 
Kab TOMATOV, brrws Texprjpntat Te ap ev mept 
exelvov wv arn év dunx ane TO bp Ofvau Hv" 
TovTo & av mvedpa @v KaTHyopov odoict Te 
TPOTaVTETL Kal Opopors ex Biatat Katnyopeiv 
LOp@Tas TE TOUTOLOL Toioe T poetpn Levors ayoura, 
vdatwv Oepuav atotvoinot mupl boca TeKmal- 
povtat, Texpatpetar. ote 6€ a Kal Sia THs 
KvaTLos SueAOovTa ikav@Ttepa SnA@CaL THY vodTOY 


1 Gomperz brackets day. 

* uy added by Littré (followed by Gomperz). 

3 webetoa Reinhold and Gomperz: 4ve@jca or avebcioa 
MSS. 


4 Before pAéyua A has mvov (another hand oovaw) 7d 
avyvtpopoy, the other MSS. mip 7d ctvrpopor. 


1 The natural subject of BidCerar is } Téxv7y, and the natural 
object pidis.. The various readings seem to imply that either 
(a) the true reading i is lost, or (b) a corrupt gloss has crept 
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empyema, and of diseased liver, kidneys, and the 
cavities generally, from seeing with the sight with 
which all men see everything most perfectly, has 
nevertheless discovered other means to help it. 
There is clearness or roughness of the voice, rapidity 
or slowness of respiration, and for the customary 
discharges the ways through which they severally 
pass, sometimes smell, sometimes colour, sometimes 
thinness or thickness furnishing medicine with the 
means of inferring, what condition these symptoms 
indicate, what symptoms mean that a part is already 
affected and what that a part may hereafter be 
afected. When this information is not afforded, and 
nature herself will yield nothing of her own accord, 
medicine has found means of compulsion, whereby 
nature is constrained, without being harmed, to give 
up her secrets; when these are given up she makes 
clear, to those who know about the art, what course 
ought to be pursued. The art, for example, forces 
<nature> 1 to disperse phlegm by acrid foods and 
drinks, so that it may form a conclusion by vision 
concerning those things which before were invisible. 
Again, when respiration is symptomatic, by uphill 
roads and by running ? it compels nature to reveal 
symptoms. It brings on sweats by the means already 
stated, and forms the conclusions that are formed 
through fire when it makes hot water give out steam. 
There are also certain excretions through the bladder 
which indicate the disease better than those which 


into the text. I adopt the second alternative because the 

agent dispersing the phlegm is dpiuirns, not wip, whether 

with Littré rip 7d aotvtpopoy means ‘innate heat,” or with 

Gomperz we render 7d aivrpopoy padéyua ‘‘ thie kened phlegm.” 
2 Perbaps a hendiadys; ‘‘ making patients run uphill.” 
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éorw H Ova THS. oapKos éfvovTa. eEevpnnev ovv 
Kal TovadTa TOMATA Kal Spepara, a TOV Oep- 
pal ovT@D Oepporepa yuvopeva THKEL Te éxeiva Kab 
dcappetv movel, a ovum av Sveppun ben TovTO Ta- 
Oovra. éTepa pev oby mpos er épov, Kal adra bv 
arrxov éotl Ta TE Suwovta Th OT eEaryyedovTa, 
oT ov Oavpdovov aut ay Tas Te aTLoTlas 
Xpoviorépas ylvecOar Tas T BYXELpno Las Bpa- 
xuTépas, oUTw bu’ adRorpiov Eppnverav Tos THV 
Jeparrevoucay ouverw EpHNVvEVOPEVOD. 

AV 5* ‘Ore bev obv Kal oyous év EwuTy) ev- 
mopous €s TAS émreKOUplas EyEL H inTPLKy, Kal OVK 
evdiopO@ToLce SiKaiws ovK av eyyxELpoln THot 
vovaoLgl, 1 éyxetpevpevas cvapapTr Tous ay 
TAapeXOl, ot Te vov eryopevot oryou dnhodow ai 
TE TOV ELOOT@Y THY réeXYNY émudetE ups, & as €x TOV 
epyov * émrudevKvvovow, ov TO héyew KATO WEhe- 
THTAVTES, annra THY mor TO m0 er eg ov 


adv idwow oikevorépny ayevpevoe 7 €& wv av 
akovawaot. 


1 After &pywv the MSS. except A add jjdiv } ek ray 
Adyar. 


eal do not see that there is any real difference between érepa 
mpos érépwv and &AAa de %AAwy. The whole phrase is a piece of 
‘legal tautology,” bringing out the variability of the relation 
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come out through the flesh, So medicine has also 
discovered drinks and foods of such a kind that, be- 
coming warmer thanthe natural heat, melt the matters 
I spoke of, and make them flow away, which they 
never would have done without this treatment. Now 
as the relation between excretions and the information 
they give is variable, and depends upon a variety of 
conditions, 1 it is accordingly not surprising that dis- 
belief in this information is prolonged, but treatment 
is curtailed, for extraneous factors must be used in 
interpreting the information before it can be utilized 
by medical intelligence. 

XIV. Now that medicine has plentiful reasoning 
in itself to justify its treatment, and that it would 
rightly refuse to undertake obstinate cases, or under- 
taking them would do so without making a mistake, 
is shown both by the present essay and by the 
expositions of those versed in the art, expositions set 
forth in acts, not by attention to words, under the 
conviction that the multitude find it more natural to 
believe what they have seen than what they have 
heard. y 


between the phenomena of the excretions and what may be 
diagnosed from them. A number of ‘‘extraneous factors,” 
e.g. age of the patient, character of the disease, etc., have to 
be taken into account before the information has any real 
medical value. 
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Tuis work, like The Art, is a sophistic essay, 
probably written to be delivered to an audience. 
The two books are similar in style,? and on this 
ground alone we might conjecture that they are not 
widely separated in date. The subject matter too 
points to the end of the fifth century B.c. as the 
time when Breaths was written. Diogenes of 
Apollonia, whose date indeed is very uncertain, 
though he probably flourished about 430 B.c., had 
revived the doctrine that air is the primal element 
from which all things are derived. The writer of 
Breaths would prove that air, powerful in nature 
generally, is also the prime factor in causing diseases. 
He is a rhetorical sophist who, either in earnest or 
perhaps merely to show his skill in supporting a 


1 See e.g. Chapter XIV (beginning) robs a&kovovras relOew 
meiphooua. These émdefters must have been to the average 
Athenian what our ‘‘reviéws” are to the average English- 
man. 

2 Breaths shows the tendency to similes and highly meta- 
phorical language which Plato attributes (Protagoras 337 C- 
338 A) to Hippias. See e.g. Chapter III, air is rdévrwy 
duvdorns: and (sub finem) yi rovTov BdOpov, ovTds Te ys dxXNKMa: 
VIIT éteudxaAevoe 7d ordua: X xapadpwhéwow of répar: XIV 
Tis vovoov kal Tov mapéovros xXeElavos, and (sub finem) yadhvns 
évy r@ odpart yevouerns. Ido not suggest that Hippias was 
the author, but J do hold that the book must have been 
written at a time when the sophistry he represented was 
a living force. 
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indbeows, adopted the fundamental tenet of a rather 
belated Ionian monist.! 

The author shows no genuine interest in medicine, 
nor do his contentions manifest any serious study of 
physiology or pathology. Any impartial reader will 
detect in Chapter XIV (the discussion of epilepsy) 
just the illogical but confident dogmatism that is 
associated with half-educated, would-be scientists. 
The account of dropsy in Chapter XII is not only 
illogical but ludicrously absurd. 

The work is a striking example of the necessity 
of experiment before accepting a hypothesis. The 
writer makes with a gay assurance a string of positive 
statements, unsupported by any evidence worth 
speaking of. It is easy enough to defend a hypo- 
thesis if you deal with an unexplored subject, pick 
out the phenomena which seem to support your 
view, ignore everything which tells against it, and 
never make an experiment to verify or condemn 
your generalization. : 

Nearly all Greek speculation in biology and 
physiology is open to this criticism. In no depart- 
ment of science is experiment more necessary, and 
in no department did the Greeks experiment to less 
purpose. Dissection of human bodies, too, and con- 
stant use of the microscope, together with an exact 
knowledge of chemistry, are all necessary before 


1 In Chapter ILI (sub finem) we have in rottov Bd@pov and 
yis éxnua phrases which cannot be independent of the 
famous lines in Euripides’ 7'roades 884 foll. (6 yiis éxnua Kam 
vis Exov eSpay «.7.A.). If the author was not imitating 
Kuripides they were both probably copying some famous 
philosophic dictum, as it is most unlikely that Kuripides copied 
the Hippocratic writer, whose intellect is distinctly of an 
inferior type. 
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any substantial progress can be made in this direc- 
tion. 

But here, as elsewhere, the modern stands amazed 
before the intellectual activity of the Greek. His 
imagination, although unchecked and ill-disciplined, 
was alive and active. He loathed mystery; his 
curiosity remained unsatisfied until he had discovered 
arational cause, even though that cause was grounded 
on insecure foundations. His confidence that the 
human intelligence was great enough to solve all 
problems often led him into the fallacy of imagining 
that it had already discovered what was still dark ; 
his delight in a simple solution that satisfied his 
aesthetic sense often blinded him to its intellectual 
absurdities. The Greek lacked self-criticism; it 
was perhaps the greatest defect in his mental 
equipment. The astounding genius of Socrates is 
shown nowhere so plainly as in his constant insist- 
ence on the need ‘of self-examination. We may 
laugh at the crudities of rept duodv, which is “as 
windy in its rhetoric as in its subject matter’’;! 
but we must respect its inquiring spirit and its 
restless curiosity. 

The theme of the writer takes us back to the 
speculations of Anaximenes, and even earlier still, 
for in the very infancy of thought man must have 
noticed that air is an essential condition of life. 
For centuries the conviction that air, or some es- 
sential principle behind the manifestations of air as 
wind, breath and vapour, was primal and elemental, 
kept arising in one form or in another. On its 
physical side the quest came to an end in the 


1 Sir Clifford Allbutt, Greek Medicine in Rome, p. 243. 
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discovery of oxygen;! on its spiritual side it has 
given us the fine ideas we associate with the word 
spirit,” which has come down to us through the 
Latin from the Greek zvedpua. The instinct of the 
Greeks in this matter was right, however pathetic 
their efforts may have been to satisfy it. 

The writer of wept ¢vcdv uses three words to 
describe air—dioa, zvedpa and dyp.. Though he 
defines fica as mvetpa in the body and dp as 
mvetua out of it, he is not careful in his use of these 
words, and to translate them is a matter of great 
difficulty. The natural renderings would be to 
translate g¢ioa “air” and avedpa “breath”; but 
what is one to do with ajp? So I have throughout 
(except in one passage referring to respiration) 
equated ¢ica and “breath,” avetua and “ wind,’ 
anp and “air.” I fully realize the objections to this 
course, but they are much less than those attaching 
to the plan of picking and choosing a traygslation to 
suit the context in each case. Such a plan would 
certainly give a faulty translation, with incongruous 
or wrong associations; it is surely better to use 
“breath,” “wind,” and “air,” in technical senses 
for the purpose of translating this particular treatise. 


It is at first sight surprising that a book of the ° 


character of epi dvodv should find its way into the 
Hippocratic collection. It is probable, however, that 
this collection represents, not works written by the 
Coan school, but works preserved in the library of 
the medical school at Cos. Knowing the vanity of 


1 See Sir Clifford Allbutt, op. cit. p. 224. Chapter X of 
this book contains the best account of pneumatism that I 
have seen. See also M. Wellmann, Die Pesianete As Schule 
bis auf Archigenes. Berlin, 1895. 
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the sophists 1 we ought not to be surprised that they 
sent “ presentation copies ” of their works on medical 
subjects to the chief centres where medicine was 
studied. Perhaps in this way were preserved both 
wept puodv and zrepi réxvys.2 At quite an early date 
it became known as an Hippocratic work. It is 
referred to in Menon’s Jatrica (Chapter V), and it is 
in the list of Erotian. 


MSS. anv Epirions 


Ilept ¢vodv is found in many Paris manuscripts, 
including A, and in M. On these two MSS. the 
text is constructed, with occasional help from variants 
noted in the old editions, and from the Renaissance 
translations into Latin of Francesco Filelfo and Janus 
Lascaris. The manuscript A shows its usual superiority 
to M, but on one occasion at least M appears to 
preserve the original reading. There are also some 
extracts from zepi dvo@v in a Milan MS, which 
Nelson calls “a.” 

There is a modern edition of rept duocdv by Dr. 
Axel Nelson,? in which every scrap of information 
about the work has been carefully collected. The 
reader feels, however, that much of his time is taken 
up with insignificant points, and that the learned 
autbor might have omitted these to make room for 
a fuller account of the position of repi duedy in the 
development of philosophic thought. 


1 See c.g. Plato, Protagoras 347B, where Hippias in his 
vanity offers to deliver an ér{Seéis at a most inopportune 
moment. ; ; 

2 Perhaps too wep) piaios avOpdrwy. 

3 Die hippokratische Schrift rept puodv, Text und Studien 
von Axel Nelson. Uppssla 1909. 
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I. Elot Teves TOY TEXVEOV, atl Totoe ev Ke- 
KT wEvors elo émiTrovol, totar 6é Xpewpevors 
Ovo TAL,: Kal Tolae pev SNmoTHaL KOWOV ayabov, 
ToioL bé peraxerprlouevors opas AUIrNpat. TeV dn 
TOLOUT@Y EoTl _TEXVEOY iy ol “EXAqves KaXEoUCLW 
inTpikijy 6 wer yap intpos OpH Te Sewvd, Ouyyaver 
Te andéwy, er adXoTpinal Te cuudhophaw idias 
KapTovTat AUTras* ol 5€ vooéovTES arroTpéTrOVTAL 
dua TH TéyynVY TOV peyloT@Y KaKOV, VvoUTw?r, 
AUTNS, TOovev, Pavatov: Tact yap Tov’TOLS av- 
TLKPUS iNTpLK?) EUplaKETaL aKeaTopis.2 TavTns dé 
THS TEXVNS TA pev pradpa Xarerov syvevat, Ta 
6€ omovdaia pnidcov: Kal Ta ev pradpa toiow 
int potat povvors eoTw eldévat, Kal ov Totoe 
Sn Lorna iv" ov ep TOLATOS, GAARA ywouns é€ovly 
épya. 60a bev yap XElpoupyha ae XPM», ouveb t- 
obhvar Set TO yap eos THhot xEpat KaNNLOTOV 
bidacKddeov yiveraur tept 8& Tov abavertatov 
Kal Naherorarov vooNMaT@DV 80En Hav 3) 
TEXYD Kpivetau Suaéper dé €v avtotoe meio Tov 
y) meipn) THS arrerpins. év 6€ 89 Te TOV ToLoUT@Y 
earl r06¢, Tb Tore To aitvov éote Tov vovowr, Kal 
Tis GPX Kal THY) YylveTaL TOV ev TO THpmaTi 
ae acs Nelson: wpéAmor A: dvfiorot or dyniocral other 
SYLIOO. 


2 Gyrixpus . » » axeoropls most MSS. : av@eornKey 4 yrpixh 
Nelson, « 
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I, Tnere are some arts which to those that possess 
them are painful, but to those that use them are 
helpful, a common good to laymen, but to those that 
practise them grievous. Of such arts there is one 
which the Greeks call medicine. For the medical 
man sees terrible sights, touches unpleasant things, 
and the misfortunes of others bring a harvest of 
sorrows that are peculiarly his; but the sick by 
means of the art rid themselves of the worst 
of evils, disease, suffering, pain and death. For 
medicine proves for all these evils a manifest cure. 
And of this art the weak points are dificult to 
apprehend, while the strong points are more easy ; 
the weak points laymen cannot know, but only those 
skilled in medicine, as they are matters of the 
understanding and not of the body. For whenever 
surgical treatment is called for, training by habitua- 
tion is necessary, for habit proves the best teacher 
of the hands; but to judge of the most obscure and 
difficult diseases is more a matter of opinion than of 
art, and therein there is the greatest possibie differ- 
ence between experience and inexperience. Now 
of these obscure matters one is the cause of diseases, 
what the beginning and source is whence come 


1 This word is a very inadeauate rendering of ¢ica, which 
means, according to the definition in Chapter LIT, air in the 
body, as opposed to air outside it. 
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mabey ; € yap TUS eldein TY aitinv Tov voon- 
HaTos, olos T° ay en ra ouppépovTa m poo pepéey 
TO To@pate? arn yap 7 int pen pddora. KaTa 
guow éotiv. avtixa yap ALpos VOvGOS eaTLV 6 
yap av LuTrh TOV avipwrov, TovTO KaNELT aL 
vovaos* TL ovv Lod papparon ; ; 6 maves drpeov: 
TobTo 8 éotl Bpdous: TOUT apa éxeivo intéov. 
avris av Sipav émavoe Toous® TAX av Tryo- 
povny tnTaL KeVvOoIS Kévwow 6é mo MOV)” 
TOVOV éé arovine® évt be oUVT OMe Oyo, Ta 
évavtia TOV évayTiov éotly inpata: int pen yap 
€oTLW apatpets Kal mpoabects, adaiperts pev 
TOV TrEovalovTwr, mpoa beats dé TOV éAXELTIOV- 
Tov: o € TOUT apioTa TrolwY apLiaTos inTpos 
o S€ TovtTov mrelotov atroretpbels mreloToOV 
arene pOn Kal THS TEXYNS. TAUTA pev ovv ép 
Tapépy~ Tov oyou ToD HédNoOVTOS elpytat. 

Il. Tov dé &n vovowy aTtacéwv Oy HEY. TpOTrOS 
@uTos, 6 6€ Tomes Stahéper: Soxet pev odv ovdéev 
€orKéval TA VOONnMATA AAANAOLGL SLA THY AXOLO- 
TnTa> TaV TOTwD, eort dé pia Tao EY vovo@v 
Kal idén Kal aitin. tavTny 6é 7 res éatl dua TOD 
péAXOVTOS ovyou ppdcat TeLpno ofa. 

Ill, Ta copata cal Ta TOV AdrAwV Cowv Kat 
Ta TOV avO pormrav vmo Tplaa@y Tpopéwy Tpé- 
petas Hoe éé Tpopjar TAOE 0 ovomara éoTln, ovTia 
TOTA, TVEDMA. med ju dé 70 eV év Toot TOMArt 
pica Kareita, TO b€ €Em TOV TwUATwY O arp. 

1 After cdéuatt most MSS. have é« tay évayvtiwy émiord- 
pevos Ta vovchuata, M however reading 7@ vovotmati—a 
reading adopted by Nelson. iarduevos rG vootpar: is the 


reading of a. Littré changes vovchuara to BonOhuatra, I 
believe the phrase to be a gloss. It is omitted by A. 
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affections of the body. For knowledge of the cause 
of a disease will enable one to administer to the body 
what things are advantageous. Indeed this sort of 
medicine is quite natural. For example, hunger is 
a disease, as everything is called a disease which 
makes a man suffer. What then is the remedy for 
hunger? That which makes hunger to cease. This 
is eating; so that by eating must hunger be cured. 
Again, drink stays thirst; and again repletion is 
cured by depletion, depletion by repletion, fatigue 
by rest. To sum up in a single sentence, opposites 
are cures for opposites. Medicine in fact is sub- 
straction and addition, substraction of what is in 
excess, addition of what is wanting. He who per- 
forms these acts best is the best physician; he who 
is farthest removed therefrom is also farthest re- 
moved from the art. These remarks I have made 
incidentally in passing to the discourse that is to 
come. ; 

lI. Now of all diseases the fashion is the same, 
but the seat varies. So while diseases are thought 
to be entirely unlike one another, owing to the 
difference in their seat, in reality all have one 
essence! and cause. What this cause is I shall try 
to declare in the discourse that follows. 

III. Now bodies, of men and of animals generally, 
are nourished by three kinds of nourishment, and 
the names thereof are solid food, drink, and wind. 
Wind in bodies is called breath, outside bodies it is 


1 isém has the meaning of ovcla here, as «idos has in sep} 
réxvns. See the discussion in Taylor’s Varia Socratica. 


2 After &rovln M has daroviny dé révos. 
3 After ddAoidtnTa many MSS. have xal dvouodryra. 
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ovTos 6é péytoros év Tote TAol TOV mayT wy duvd- 
o7Ns early: aktov bé auto Benoacbat TH Suvapuy. 
cVE [LOS yap éorw 7)€P0S pedpa Kal xedpa oray 
ovv TONS anp laxupov peda TroLjan, Td Te 
dévdpa dvacTacTa Tm poppita ryiveTat bua THY 
Binv tod TVEULATOS, 78 Te TéAAYOS KUUALVETAL, 
odes TE dmeipou TO * peyebev ScapperrebvTat. 
ToLavT nD peep oby évy TOUTOLS exer Svvapuv anra 
pny éott ye TH pev Ovrec adhavys, a) bé oyia ww 
pavepos: Ti yap dvev ToUTOU yevour’ av; Tivos 
ovTos ameati ; ip tive ov oupmaper ty ; amrav 
yap TO petakv vis TE Kal ovpavod TVEVHATOS 
cum Ey | eoTw. TodTO Kal Yetua@vos Kal Oépeos 
aitiov, év pev TO NeLpwene TUKVOV Kal uxpov 


20 yevopevov, év 6€ TO Oé peu m™pnv Kal yadnvov. 
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ada ppv ALov TE Kal GErANVNS Kal AoTPwV 0d0S 
61a TOU TVEUMATOS éoTw: TO yap TUpl TO TVEDLA 
T poy) mop be Epos orepn dev OUK uv dvvavto 
Ch: Bote Kal Tov Tod Alou Biov dévvaov 0 ainp 
emT0s é€wv TapéxeTal. ara pV BTL Kal TO 
méharyos perexer TVEVLATOS, pavepor' ov yap aw 
moTE Ta TAwTA boa Civ nobvaro, pay HeETEXOVTE 
TVEVILATOS* HeTEX OL oS av TAs av addOS adr ?) 
TOU datos EXKOVTA TOV Epa 3 ; ara pay Kal D) 
yh TOUTOU BaOpov, obTOS Te YAS OXNMa, KEVvEdY TE 
ovoev éotw TOUTOU. 

IV. Avore péev ovv év Tots Gros * 0 anp Epporat, 
elpntat: Tois & ab Ovnrotow oUTOS aitvos Tob TE 
Biov, Kal TOV vovcwr Toict vorgovet Toca’Tn Se 


1 Umeipor TG M: dmelparor A: dmelpavra Diels: &mderor 
Nelson after Danielsson. 
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called air. It is the most powerful of all and in all, 
and it is worth while examining its power. A 
breeze is a flowing and a current of air. When 
therefore much air flows violently, trees are torn up 
by the roots through the force of the wind, the sea 
swells into waves, and vessels of vast bulk are tossed 
about. Such then is the power that it has in these 
things, but it is invisible to sight, though visible to 
reason, For what can take place without it? In 
what is it not present? What does it not accom- 
pany? For everything between earth and heaven 
is full of wind. Wind is the cause of both winter 
and summer, becoming in winter thick and cold, 
and in summer gentle and calm. Nay, the progress 
of sun, moon, and stars is because of wind; for 
wind is food for fire, and without air fire could not 
live. Wherefore, too, air being thin causes the life 
of the sun to be eternal. Nay, it is clear that the 
sea, too, partakes of wind, for swimming creatures 
would not be able to live did they not partake of 
wind.t Now how could they partake except by 
inhaling the air of the water? In fact the earth 
too is a base for air, and air is a vehicle of the 
earth,? and there is nothing that is empty of air. 

IV. How air, then, is strong in the case of wholes ® 
has been said; and for mortals too this is the cause 
of life, and the cause of disease in the sick, So 


1 This is one of the ancient guesses that modern science 
has shown to be correct. 

2 Of. Euripides 7roades 884: & yijs bxnpa Kam yijs Exwy ESpay. 

3 J.¢., in the case of the sea and of the earth, etc., as 
wholes. 


2 rois 6Aots Nelson (after Schneider) ; tots d50%s A : rotow 
bAAonow M (so Littré). 
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TuyxXaver U) xpein Taoe Tots: oobpace TOU mvev- 
Paros €obca, @oTE TOV pev dddov amrdvTov 
cimoaX opevos vO pomos Kal oitiwy Kat TOTOY 
Siva dv typépas Kal dvo Kat Tpets Kal m)éovas 
Sudryew" et O€ TIS amond Bor Tas TOU TVEVHATOS 
és TO oO pa éoddous,1 év Bpaxet mEper Tmepns 
am ohour’ ay, @S peyiorns: Tihs xpeins | eovons TO 
TOMATL TOU TVEVLATOS. ére TolvUV Ta peep dra 
mara diaXeltroval of avO pwrror T pnoTovTEs. 0 
yap Bios peraBoreav TEOs” TovTo Oé podvov 
ael SuaTeheovaw dravra Ta Ounra fda mprno- 
covTa, ToTe pmev exmvéovta, ToTe Sé avarrvéovTa.” 

VaiOrt per oby peyarn Kowouin atrace Tolet 
poor Tod TE pos éotiv, elpyntat: pera, TOUTO 
TOLVUV pnréov, os ovK addnrobev moOev eiKos €or 
yiver Oar Tas appworias y) évtedbev.? _Tepl pev 
ovv GXov TOU T PY PATOS apKet HOU radra: peTa 
dé tattTa mpos aura Ta epya TO PaUT® Oyo 
mopevOels érubelEw Ta voonuata tovTou4 Exryova 
mTavTa eovTa. 

VI. [pérov 8 arb Tod Kowotdtov vor nmaros 
dpEowat, jTupetod: TOUTO yap TO voonua TacLW 
epedpever Tolow adovow voor mact.> éore bé 
duro eOvea TUpEeTOv, @S TAUTN over Oeiv: 0 ev 
KOLWOS aTract KaNedMevos Lowpos: o &é 8a Trovn pry 
diattav® (din Totct TOUNPaS Svarteopévorce yeve- 
pevos: audotépwv b€ TovT@Y 6 arp aiTios. Oo meV 

1 égddouvs Nelson: @&ddous A: d1efdd3ovs most MSS. 


2 exmvéovra kal avamvéovra Nelson: éyrvéovra ral avarvéovra 
A: @urvéovra ral éxmvéovta M. 

3 After évred@ev the MSS. have (with unimportant varia- 
tions) érav toiTo mAEOV } fAacoov } &Bpowrepov yévntar F 
Meuiaruevov voonporst pmidopacw és Td gOua ec€Aby. Nelson 
brackets orAéov } €Aacooy and yévnrat. 
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great is the need of wind for all bodies that while a 
man can be deprived of everything else, both food 
and drink, for two, three, or more days, and live, yet 
if the wind passages into the body be cut off he will 
die in a brief part of a day, showing that the greatest 
need for a body is wind. Moreover, all other 
activities of a man are intermittent, for life is full 
of changes; but breathing is continuous for all 
mortal creatures, inspiration and expiration being 
alternate. 

V. Now I have said that all animals participate 
largely in air. So after this I must say that it is 
likely that maladies occur from this source and from 
no other. On the subject as a whole I have said 
sufficient; after this I will by the same reasoning 
proceed to facts and show that diseases are all the 
offspring of air. 

VI. I will begin in the first place with the most 
common disease, fever, for this disease is associated 
with all other diseases. To proceed on these lines,1 
there are two kinds of fevers; one is epidemic, called 
pestilence, the other is sporadic, attacking those 
who follow a bad regimen. Both of these fevers, 
however, are caused by air. Now epidemic fever 


1 It is uncertain whether 7ravry refers to the first sentence 
or to the one to which és tatry deAGciv is appended. The 
translation implies the first interpretation; if the other be 
correct the whole sentence will be : ‘‘ There are two kinds 
of fevers, if I may be allowed to classify them thus.” 


4 After totrov M has axdyovd re rai. 

5 After voohuaos the MSS. except A have pdawra be 
dreyuovy Sndot bt Ta yiwdueva mpookduuara Gua yap TH 
preyuovy ebbis BovBiy Kal ruperds twerai. The Paris MS. 
K omits dnAot to pdreypor7. 

6 Nelson deletes 8:4 rovnphy dia:ray, perhaps rightly. 
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ob Kowvos TupeTos dia ToOTO ToLovTos } eorw, 
étt TO med ua T@UTO TavTEs EXxovelv Omotou 
dé omotos Tod TVEULATOS TO ToOmare BExGevros, 
Spovoe cal ol Tuperol yivovrat. arn isos proet 
TUS" Tt ovv vx, admact Toot Seoucr, ann’ ever 
Til AVT@V emeTirT ove ly ai ToLadTaL vovTOL ; 3 ore 
Siadéper, painv av, Kal cua TOLATOS, Kal anp 
7}EPOS, Kal pros gvotos, Kal Tpop7 Tpodijs* ov 
yap Tact Totow éOveot TOV Soov TavTa OUT 
evdppoora ovr’ davapwoord eoTLy, arr €Etepa 
érépoice ovmpopa, Kal (EtEpa ETEpoLS dovmpopa’ 
érav ev ODV O ANP TOLOUTOLCL xpoo OF pao pac, 
a 7H avOpwrretn ducer TONE wed Forw, avOpwrrot 
TOTE voc gover: Otay &é ETE Tih eOver fdav 
avdappootos 6 anp yévnTtat, Keiva TOTE VooéonaL. 

VIT. Ad pev vuv Snpoova TOV vour@y elpnviet,” 
Kal olot Kal ad’ orev yivovrac’ tov d¢ 81) dua Trovn- 
pny diartav ytvopevov TupeTov SiéFEcpe. Tovnp) 
6€ éotw  Tonde Siarta, TodToO pev Stay TIS 
Tréovas Tpopas vypas 1) Enpas 8:86 TH cwOuaTt 
H TO c@pa Svvatar dépev, al Tovov pndéva 
TO TANGEL TOV Tpopéwy avTitLO}, TodTO 8 Stay 
moxinas Kal avomolovs addAnAnow éoTéuTH 
Tpopdas' Ta yap avomota otaciater, Kal Ta pev 
Oaccov, 7a SE GYONAaiTEpoy TécoeTar. pera dE 
TOMAOY oitiwy avayKn Kal TOAD TrEdma éoLévat* 
peta TavTwY yap TaV écOiopévwn Te Kal TWope- 
veov amTépxetat mvedua €s TO cHpma % wA€oV 7 
éXagaov. davepov & early rade epuyal yap 


1 so.00Tds MSS. : 3h autrds Nelson. 
2 After efpnyra: the MSS. except A have xal dr: Kal Sxws. 
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has this characteristic because all men inhale the 
same wind; when a similar wind has mingled with 
all bodies in a similar way, the fevers too prove 
similar. But perhaps someone will say, “ Why then 
do such diseases attack, not all animals, but only 
one species of them?” I would reply that it is 
because one body differs from another, one air from 
another, one nature from another and one nutriment 
from another. For all species of animals do not 
find the same things either well or ill-adapted to 
themselves, but some things are beneficial to some 
things and other things to others, and the same is 
true of things harmful. So whenever the air has 
been infected with such pollutions as are hostile to 
the human race, then men fall sick, but when the 
air has become ill-adapted to some other species of 
animals, then these fall sick. 

VII. Of epidemic diseases I have already spoken, 
as well as of the victims and of the cause thereof; 
I must now go on to describe the fever caused by 
bad regimen. By bad regimen i mean, firstly, the 
giving of more food, moist or dry, to the body than 
the body can bear, without counteracting the bulky 
food by exercise ; ands secondly, the taking of foods 
that are varied and dissimilar. For dissimilar foods 
disagree,! and some are digested quickly and some 
more slowly. Now along with much food much 
wind too must enter, for everything that is eaten 
or drunk is accompanied into the “body by wind, 
either in greater quantity or in less. This is shown 
~ the following fact. After food and drink most 


The meaning of erdors in the medical writers is generally 

“ sa ciectionn? ” “stopping,” and oracid¢e: possibly means 
here ‘‘stagnate,” ‘‘do not digest.” 
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yivovTat pera Ta outta Ka Ta TOTA ToloL rel- 
oToLol" dvarpéxer yap o cataxrerobels ar}p, 
oT oTav avappnén Tas Trouoruyas, év Hoe xpur- 
TETAL. Orav ovv TO coma mAnpwlev Tpopis * 
Tro OH, Kab TVEVHATOS évrim Neov yiverat, TOV 
curio xpovetopéveov™ xpoviterar bé TA otTia dia 
TO TiOOS ov duvdpeva deh Oeiy euppaxdetons 
6é THS KATO Kothins, és ddov TO FO ba 61é6 pajov 
ai pooa TpogTEecovc at dé ™pos TA evarworara. 
TOU TOMATOS epuEav: Tovtwy S€ TOV TOTwY 
yuxPevtor, Smov ai piSar Kal ai mya TOU 
aipatos elo, 81a tavTos Tob o@paTos * ppixn 
SunrOev: arravtos b€ Tod atpwatos® wuyGévtos, 
atav To cpa ppicces. 

VIL. Ava Todt pév vuv at ppiar yivovrat 
Tpo TOV mupeT av émws 8 av Opmnrwow at 
pica Tree Kal puxpornte, TovodTgv yiverar 
TO piyos, amo pev TrEovav Kal Wuxporépwv 
ia xuporepov, amo 6 éXkacoovwv Kal ioocov 
ux pov Hooov ioxupov. év 0€ That ppixnor Kal 
of Tpojor TOD TWOMATOS Kata TOde yivovrat. TO 
aipa poPevpevov THv Tapeodoay ppleny TUVTPEXEL 
Kat dvaicoe ua TavTos Tov THMATOS &s Ta 
Geppotata - avrov. cabarropevou bé TOU AipwaTos 
ex TOV dicpeorn plow TOD c@pmaros €s és Ta omhayxva, 
Tpemovew: Ta pev yap tod TOMATOS rylveTat 
Tohvarua, Ta & avai Ta pev ovv dvaima dia 
THY woe OvK dr peméovow, anrra oparrovrat, 
To yap Oepnov é& avtav éxdédrorre TA Se 

1 arnpwbev tpopiis A: ovrlwy M, followed by Nelson. 


2 géuatros AM: aluaros Nelson, from one of Foes’ variants, 
3 aluaros A: cwmartos M, 
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people suffer from belching, because the enclosed 
air rushes upwards when it has broken the bubbles 
in which it is concealed. When therefore the body 
is filled full of food, it becomes full of wind too, if 
the foods remain a long time; and they do remain 
a long time because owing to their bulk they cannot 
pass on. The lower belly being thus obstructed, 
the breaths spread through all the body, and striking 
the parts of the body that are most full of blood 
they chill them. These parts being chilled, where 
are the roots and springs of the blood, a shiver passes 
through all the body,! for when all the blood has 
been chilled all the body shivers. 

VIII. Now this is the reason why shivering occurs 
before fevers. The character, however, of the rigor 
depends upon the volume and coldness of the 
breaths that burst out; from copious and colder 
breaths come more violent rigor, from less copious 
and less cold, less violent rigor. The tremors of 
the body in shivers are caused as follows. The 
blood, through fear of the shivers that are present, 
runs together and dashes throughout the body to 
the warmest parts of it. As the blood leaps from 
the extremities of the: body to the viscera, the sick 
man shakes. The reason is that some parts of the 
body become over-full, but others depleted, of 
blood. Now the depleted parts cannot be still, but 
shake, because of their being chilled; for the heat 
has left them. But the over-filled parts tremble 


1 Tf we give 5¢ the not uncommon sense of ‘‘for” we can 
keep the reading of the MSS. Otherwise we must with 
Nelson read afuaros for céuartos. 


4 After Oepudrara most MSS, have aira: pty ody GAA: (ai 
taa: H). Reinhold conjectured abrod pey oby édAq. 
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mohvarpwa bua TO mH00s TOU aiparos Tpemovo Ww’ 
ov yap Svvatat monv ryevdpevov at pepierv. 
Xaopavrat dé mpo TOY TUPET@V, OTL TONUS anp 
aOpoa beis, GOp0ws avo bueEvwv, éfeuoxhevoe Kab 
dreaT NTE TO oT Opa TAUTN yap evd1éEobos €o TL" 
daTep yap amo TOV AEBrTwY cit wos avepxeTat 
TORUS éyrouévou tov datos, ovTw Kal TOU 
THMATOS Jeppawvopévov dtalooes Sua TOD TTOMATOS 
0 anp TUVETTPALMEVOS Kal Bin pepopevos. Ta TE 
dpOpa, SvadveTas Tpo TAV TUpeT av" YALawvomeva 
yap Ta vedpa Sulctatat.’ Otay dé 6) cvvadich 
TO Teta tov Tob aiparos, dvabeppaiverat made 
0 anp o wWvtas TO aipa, xparnbels bao THS 
Béppns: SuaTrupos be kal dvudpos* YevowEvos 
drXw TO COLATL THY Seppacinv everpyaoaro. 
auvepyov oé aure TO aia eorey TIKETAL yap 
XAvauvoprevor * Kal yiverae é& avTov Tvedpia* TOU 
6€ TVEVMATOS TpoomimTovTos ™pos rods Topous 
TOU TOUATOS LOpas ryiverau TO yap med pa 
CUVLTTAMEVOV Bdwp xetrar, Kat oud TOV Tropeov 
due Bor 20) Tepavourar 4 Tov aQuTov Tpomrov ov7rep 
amo TOV epopevov vodTov a7 pos eTraVvLwn, Ay 
éxn oT epew ja. mpos & TL xen TpoomimreLy, 
maxvveTat Kal muKvodTar, Kal oTayoves arro- 
TiTTOVGW ATO TOV THOLATwY,> ols Av O ATMOS 


1 Nelson brackets rd re &ipOpa . . . dilorara. 

® duvdpds AM: widposmany MSS. : davepds Nelson: &vudpos 
my conjecture. 

3 yAtaivdpevoy A: rupotuevov M. 
4 tw mepatodrat MSS.: e&vdapodra: Nelson. 
5 roudrwv A corrected to rwudtav: cwudtwv M. 
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because of the quantity of blood; having become 
great it cannot keep still. Gapes precede fevers 
because much air gathers together, and, passing 
upwards in a mass, unbolts the mouth and forces it 
open, as through it there is an easy passage. For 
just as copious steam rises from pots when the 
water boils, even so, as the body grows hot, the air 
rushes through the mouth compressed and violently 
carried along. The joints too relax before fevers, 
because the sinews stretch when they grow warm. 
But when the greater part of the blood has been 
massed together, the air that cooled the blood be- 
comes warm again, being overcome by the heat; 
and when it has become fiery and waterless,! it 
imparts its heat to the whole body. Herein it is 
aided by the blood, which melts? as it grows warm, 
and wind arises out of it; as the wind strikes the 
channels of the body, sweat is formed, For the 
wind when it condenses flows as water, and going 
through the channels passes on to the surface, just 
as steam rising from boiling water, should it meet 
a solid object that it must strike, thickens and 
condenses, and drops fall away from the lids on 


Po 


1 The text is most uncertain. Neither dpvdpos (* faint ’’) 
nor pvdpos (‘mass of molten metal’) gives a possible sense, 
and Nelson’s aAuxpds is only a weak repetition of d:arupos. 
If &%vvdpos be the original reading (cold air becomes misty, 
see below), it would easily turn into auvdpés, which would 
in its turn become pvdpos, a scribe perceiving that auvdpds 
makes no sense, and knowing that S:arvpos and pvdpos often 
occur together, 

2 T am uncertain whether 7t7)xera: means ‘‘ evaporates” or 
‘*hecomes thinner.” 
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TpoorimTy. movou Oe xepanrijs cua T@® TUPETO 
yivovrat dud TOOe orevoxwptn THOL SveEddour wy 
ev TH Keparh wyiverat TOU atpartos: mem Aura 
yap ai préBes EOS, Tro Oeioat dé kal apna Oet- 
oat TOV TOVOY ToLeovcLY Th Kkeparh Bin yap TO 
aiua Brafouevov dia orevav oda@v Oeppov éov ov 
duvatat rreparodaba TAXEWS* TOARA yap eum O- 
Sav avT@ Koupara al eubpaypara: 820 52) Kal 
ot opuypol yivovtae mepl TOUS Kpotadous. 

. OF wey ovv wupetol dua TavTa yivovTat 
kal Tad peta TOV TupeToV adynwaTa Kal 
voonpata: tav S€ aA\XWY appwoTNM“aT@V, doot 
pev eiheoi, 7) GVENMATA, OTL atrooTnplypata 
puaéov éori, TaoW nryevmat pavepov elvat. 
TavT@v yap TOV ToLOUTwY int puch TOU TVEUMATOS 
anapvcalt. TovTo yap Otay mMpooméon mTpos 
TOTOUS arabéas? Kat andeas,* domeps ToEeuma 
eycelwevor diadvver bua THS capKos* TpooTimret 
dé TOTE bev T pos Ta UToxovdpia, ToTe Oé mpos 
Tas Namdpas, Tote be és apporepa 820 51) Kal 
Oeppaivovtes eEaber TUPL MATL. Tet éovrae 
parBaccew TOV TOvoV" dparovpevov yap bro 
THs eppacins Too TUpLnLaros Suépyetae 7d 
Tvetpa TOD T@mATOS, WTTE TADAdY TWA yevéaBat 
TOV TOVOD. 

X. “lows av tis elrou’ TAs odv Kal TA pevpata 
yiverat Sia tas ioas; % tiva tpoTov Tay 


L Src amocrnpiypata gucéwy earl, maow Fryeduat pavepdy 
elvat. So Nelson, slightly changing the reading of A, which 
has 4 before, and srt after, awoornplyuera, 

2 dwadéas A: awadobs M. 


3 After ay@eas many MSS. read xa) d@lkrous. 
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which the steam strikes. Headache with fever 
arises in the following manner. The blood passages 
in the head become narrowed. The veins in fact 
are filled with air, and when full and inflated cause 
the headache; for the hot blood, forcibly forced 
through the narrow passages, cannot traverse them 
quickly because of the many hindrances and barriers 
in the way. This too is the reason why pulsations 
occur about the temples. 

IX. This then is the way fevers are caused, and 
the pains and illnesses that accompany fever. As to 
other maladies, ileus and tormina for example, it is 
obvious, I think, to everybody that they are settle- 
ments of breaths, for the medical treatment for 
such disorders is to draw off some of the wind. For 
when it strikes against places that are not usually 
attacked by it, it pierces the flesh like an arrow 
forcing its way. Sometimes it strikes against the 
hypochondria, sometimes against the flanks, some- 
times against both. It is for this reason that 
attendants try to soothe the pain by applying hot 
fomentations to the skin. For by the heat of the 
fomentation the wind is rarefied and passes through 
the body, thus affording some relief of the pains. 

X. Perhaps it may be objected: “ How then do 
breaths cause fluxes, and in what way is wind the 


1 The first part of this chapter presents a mass of variant 
readings in the MSS. See Littré VI. 104, and Nelson, p. 20. 
It seems impossible to fix the text with any certainty, the 
variants indicating that the true reading has been lost, and 
that its place has been taken by glosses and guesses, For 
example, where A has troiodtwy intpixh Tod mvevuaTos draptiat 
(surely an impossible use of Intpixf), M has Toovrey yla 
inrpich Tod mveiuaros } diddevois, and other MSS, toot 
alrin Tod mvevuaros 7 Siddevois 
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ai wopparyLav TOV mept Ta aotépva tTovT ailtiov 
€oTLy ; olpac bé Kaul Tavra Onrorev dua TodTO 
ryevopeva. érav ai mepl THY Kearny préBes 
yeuicOaow népos, ™p@Tov pev ” Kepars 
Bapiverat Tov puocov éyKemevav' emrerta 
ethetrat 70 alua, ov Siaxelv duvapeveov * dua 
THY OTEVOTNTA TOV OOM@V' TO O€ AETTOTATOV TOU 
aivatos da tov preBav exOriBetar TodTO dH 
TO bypov Otay abporo Oh Tor, pet Ov ad\dA(WV 
Topwv? mn & av a poov abixnrac Tob THLATOS, 
évtavla ovvicratar vodaos ae pev oby emt THY 
Ov On, TavtTn 6 Tovos’ hv bé és Tas aKods, 
évtavd 7 voiaos:* nv 6€ és Ta oTépva, Bpayxos 
KANELTAL. TO 14p preypa Sprpéoe Xupoloe 
pepuypevov, 6 bmn av mpoatéan és andeas Tomous, 
éXKxot TH Oe papuyye arranh éovon pedpa. 
mpoomimrov TPNXUTNT AS €urrolet* TO “yeep mvedua 
TO Ola THS papvyyos Suamrvedjevov és Ta orépva 
Babier,® cat madw éEeior Sia THs 0600 TavTns* 
étav ody amavtTynon TO pevpaTte TO Tvedpua4 
Kkutwmlev lov Kadtw LovTt, BE émuyivetat, Kal 
dvappim Tera dvw To préyya’ TOUT@D oe ToLOUT@Y 
€ovT@V papuyé EAKODT AL Kal TpnxvveTar Kal 
Deppaiverar Kal €XKer TO eK THS Kepanrns bypov 
Geppn €éovaa’ 1 O6€ kepars) Tapa Tod adou 
cwHpatos NauBavovoa tH hapuyye Sdid00. Stav 


1 Nelson reads ov d:axywpetv duvdpevor, perhaps rightly. 

* After vodcos most MSS read #y b& és ras pivas, Kdpula 
ylverat. 

3 Badicer M: mopeverar A. 

4 The reading in the text is that of Littré. A has 8rap 
otv amayThan Td petya TOP mvedpatt k.7.A. M has 8ray 8k 
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cause of chest hemorrhages?” 1 think I can show 
that these too are caused by this agent. When 
the veins about the head are loaded with air, at 
first the head becomes heavy through the breaths 
that press against it. Then the blood is compressed, 
the passages being unable, on account of their 
narrowness, to pour it through. The thinnest part 
of the blood is pressed out through the veins, and 
when a great accumulation of this liquid has been 
formed, it flows through other channels. Any part 
of the body it reaches in a mass becomes the seat of 
a disease. If it go to the eyes, the pain is there ; if 
it be to the ears, the disease is there. If it go to 
the chest, it is called sore throat; for phlegm, 
mixed with acrid humours, produces sores wherever 
it strikes an unusual spot, and the throat, being soft, 
is roughened when a flux strikes it. For the wind 
that is breathed in through the throat passes? into 
the chest, and comes out again through this passage. 
So when the ascending wind meets the descending 
flux, a cough comes on, and the phlegm is thrown 
upwards. This being so the throat becomes sore, 
rough and hot, and being hot draws the moisture 
from the head, whicly passes on to the throat the 
moisture it receives from the rest of the body. 


1] keep the text of A, but with no great confidence. As 
it stands, 65av must be taken with duvazévwy, though this 
gives a strange sense to diaxeiv. Can it be said that ai 
660) Biaxéovot Td alua? Nelson’s emendation (od diaxepeiv 
duvduevoy) is possibly right. I had myself thought of ob 


Siappeiv duvduevor. ; 
2 T have kept the reading of M, because Breaths is full of 


startling metaphors. 


EuuBdadn TP mvetuati To fedua KaTwoer TE Kkariéve;, Other 
MSS. read kétwéev 7G avidvtTn 
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ovv e107 TO peda TAUTH pel wal xapadpwléw- 
ow ob TOPOL, diadid02 Sn Kal és TO orépva’ 
Spepv bé é éov TO preypa Tpoomtmrov Te TH capKt 
éXKol Kat avappnyvver Tas préBas. otay O€ 
exxvOp TO alpa, xpovetopuevov Kal on7romevov 
yiverar moov’ ovTE yap ave dvvaTat dverBeiv 
ovTE Kato Urenrdeiy’ ave pep yap OUK EVTTOPOS 1) 
mopetn pos dvavres vyp@ XPnwaATe mopever Oat, 
Kato Oé KoOdvEL 0 ppaypos TOV ppevav. dua tt 
dé dyrore TO pevpa avappryyvuTat TO per aurd- 
paror, TO bé bia Tovous ; avTomaToY fev ovv, 
éTav avTOLaTOS 0 anp eGov és tas préBas 
orevoxopiny Tomnon THO TOU aipatos dieE odovere’ 
TOTE yap muetevpevov TO alpa TON ryevouevov 
dvappnyv ver Tous TOpous, 7 ay padiora Bpion’ 
boot 6é dua TOVvOY THIOS Mopparynaay, Kal 
TOUTOLS Ob movot TVEVHATOS ever hnoay TAS 
préBas® dvayKn yap TOV movéovTa TOTrOv 
KaTéxely TO TvEeDUa. TA € Ara ToOls eipNuEevOLS 
Gpola yiveTat. 

XI. Ta 6€ pyypara mavra yivetat dua Tobe 
oTav vmo Bins dvactéwow ai oapKes an aXAHOY, 
es be THY oudoTacw brodpaun mvevpa, TOUTO TOV 
TOVOY TAPEYEL. 

XII. *Hy be Sua Tov capKav ai pdcat 
bieEtoboan TOUS mOpous TOU TwpLaTos dpatovs 
ToLewow, Emnrar dé thot puonow vypacin, Ast 
THY OdoV oO anp Umeipyacaro, Sta Bpoxov 6é 
yevouévov TOU cwpmatos, UmexTHKOVTAL [eV ab 


1 The MSS. here present hopeless varieties of readings. 
For érnrg: 5¢ A has év 5¢ and M éwera: 5% After sypac 
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When therefore the flux has grown used to flowing 
by this route, and the passages have become 
channelled, it now spreads even to the chest. Being 
acrid the phlegm uleerates the flesh when it strikes 
it, and bursts open the veins. The extravasated 
iiood rots in course of time and becomes pus, as it 
can neither ascend nor get away downwards. For 
a fluid thing cannot easily ascend upwards, and the 
diaphragm is a barrier to its descent. Why ever 
then is it that the flux bursts upwards, either 
spontaneously or through pains? Well, there is a 
spontaneous flux whenever the air spontaneously 
enters the veins and makes the channels narrow for 
the passage of the blood; for on such occasions the 
blood is compressed because of its volume, and 
bursts open the passages wherever the pressure is 
greatest. Whenever excessive pains cause hemor- 
rhage, in these cases also it is wind with which the 
pains have filled the veins, seeing that any part in 
ain must retain the wind. Other cases are like 
those that I have already described. 

XI. Lacerations in all cases occur for the follow- 
ing reason. Whenever flesh is violently severed 
from flesh, and wind Slips into the gap, the pain is 
thereby produced. 

XII. If the breaths by passing through the flesh 
dilate the passages of the body, and these breaths 
are followed by moisture, the way for which is 
prepared by the air, then, when the body has 
become sodden, the flesh melts away and swellings 


we find rijct (A), roto: (A®), iris (M). Nelson conjectures év 
Be riot piano bypacln #, Ths Thy dddv x.7.A., but surely rijs 
is impossible. 
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odpKes, oidjpara dé és Tas KUN MLAS waa Baiver 
Kandetrae O€ 76 TOLOUTOV voonpa vdpoy.t péylo Tov 
be onpetov OTL pica TOU voorjpua.r ds elow aitiat, 
TOE € eoriy" On TUES oreO piws EX OVTES exh On- 
cay ® Kal exevoOnoav Tov vdaTos* mapauTixa 
pev ovv TO é&edOov ex THs Kouhins vdwp modrv 
paiveras, x povetopevov bé Nao oov yiverau. Ofpov 
obv,? Oru Tapautixa ev 70 dep népos TAHpES 
éoTLV: O 6é anp OyKov TapéXet peyay: aT vOvTOS 
6€ TOU TVEUHATOS UmonelTreT at TO bdap auto 840 
én patverat pev €Xacaor, éatly Oé bi toov. aArXo O€ 
avuT@Vv TOE onpciov" cevabeions Yap TAVTENOS 
THS Kotrins, ovd év Tpuol mMEpnowy Jorepov 
Tadw TANpELS yivovTat.* Ti ovv éaTl TO TANPO- 
cav aN 7 Tvedpma; Th yap av ovTwsS ado 
TAXES éFemAnpawcer ; ov yap Onmou TOTOV ye 
TOTOUTOV ean Oev és TO copa Kal [iv oveé 
oapKes omdpxovow ére ai 7 Edpevar’ NetTrEeTaL 
yap ootéa Kal vedpa Kal pivos,° ag’ @v ovdevds 
ovdepin Svvait av av&naws bdaTos civat. 

XUI. Tod pév ody tod bdpwros elpntar rod 
aitvov: ai d€ amoTAnkiar yivovta dia Tas Pioas* 
dtav yap avtar dtadvvovaar® éudpvonowot Tas 
cdpKas, avaicOnta tTadta yivetat TOU cw@maToOS* 
jv pev ovv ev 6AM TH copate ToAAAaL didcat 

1 As A reads karaBalyn, Nelson conjectures srexrhkwyrat 
and kata8atyy, and changes d¢ after kadeira to 54. 


2 A later hand in A has Hyouv hvtAnonoay (an intelligent 


gloss), and a note says that there was another reading 
e€xavOnoav, whic hI Littré adopts. 


3 For d7A0v obv many MSS. have da rh ody ylyverar wot 
TovTO SnAov, 


4 Nelson has wAvpns ylvera: from the ylvera: of M, 
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descend to the legs. A disease of this kind is called 
dropsy. The strongest evidence that breaths cause 
the disease is the following. Patients already at 
death’s door in some cases are pumped! dry of the 
water. Now the water appears to come copiously 
from the cavity at first, becoming less plentiful after 
a time. Now it is plain that at first the water is 
full of air, and the air makes it of great bulk. But 
as the wind goes away the water is left by itself, 
and so it appears to be less, though the quantity is 
really equal. These patients furnish another proof, 
in that when the cavity has been completely 
emptied, not even three days elapse before they are 
full again. What then filled them except air? 
What else could fill them up so quickly? Not 
drink ; for surely so much does not enter the body, 
Not flesh either; as there does not remain flesh to 
be dissolved. In fact only bones, sinews and skin 
are left, from none of which could come any increase 
of water. 

XIII. The cause of dropsy then has been set 
forth ; apoplexy, too, is caused by breaths. For 
when they pass through the flesh and puff it up, the 
parts of the body affected lose the power of feeling. 
So if copious breaths rush through the whole body, 


1 An unique use of xAv¢(w, which accounts for the variant 
éxavOnoay. I translate the aorists throughout as gnomic, and 
do not confine their meaning to past instances only. 


5 fds A: Ives other MSS. Nelson says Erotian also,-but 
Ives occurs in Places in Man (Littré v1. 284). We must not 
assume that Erotian read Ives here. 

6 abrar Siadivovoat A: af pioat Wuxpal oboat Kal modAal 
Biadévwor wal other MSS. (with slight variations). 
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SiaTpéxoow, dos GvO pwTos AT OTANKTOS yiverau. 
yy Oe €v péper Tlvi, TOUTO TO Hépos” Kal ay ev 
améhOwow adtat, mavetar % vodoost Hy Oé 
mapapelvwct, Tapajievel. © 

XIV. Aoxet 6é jot Kal THV tepny Kaneoméevnv 
vodcov TovTo elvac TO TrapexXopevov' olat 5é 
Aoyous €mauTov émeroa, Tots avroioe TOUTOLOL Kab 
TOUS akovovTas TeiOew Telpijr omar. myed paw bé 
ovdev éumrpooBev ovdevt eivau HaXXov T@y év ce 
TOMATL cupBardopevov € és hpovnow 4%) TO ala * 
TobTo dé 6Tav pev év TO KabecTEwTt HEV, ever 
Kai 1) ppovnets® étepovoupevov 8 6€ TOU atwatos 
petamimres Kal a ppovnats. bte bé TavTa obs 
EXEL, TOAKA TA paptupéovTa 7 parov bev, omep 
amace Fwous KOLVOV oT, 6 Umvos, OUTS Haptupel 
Tots elpymevowoev" éTav yap emenOn TO TOLATL, 
TO alwa Wiyetat, pice yap o Umpos TépuKeV 
puxew’ wpux eves dé TO aipare vob porepat 
yivovras at dséEodou. Sfjov 6€é pére: TA TOpata 
Kat Baptverar (ravta yap ta Bapéa mépuxev és 
Buacov dépecOar), kal Ta Oppata cuyKreleTat, 
Kat ) ppovnos adrdoLodrar, doEar Sé Etepat tives 
évdsatpiBovow, al 8) évitrvia Kadéovtat. mdaddw 
€v thot péOnor mréovos eEaidvns yevouévov Tov 


1 After mapauéver M and several other MSS. read rx 5& 
TAUTG obTWS EXEL, XATU@VTAL TUVEXGS. 

2 nyeduot ovdev . . . alua: Nelson. Littré has hyeduac 5& 
gumpocbev ndtv elvat «.7.A. Ermerins transposes gumpoobey 
to before éuavrdy (above). Reinhold has ump. under) elvac 
pndev GAAD Tov... GAN’ 4H 7d alua. The MSS. show a 
variety of readings, A having the same as the printed text, 
except that for cvuBaddduevoy (Littré’s emendation) it has 
(with M) tupBarouevor, 
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the whole patient is affected with apoplexy. If the 
breaths reach only a part, only that part is affected. 
If the breaths go away, the disease comes to an end; 
if they remain, the disease too remains. 

XIV. To the same cause I attribute also the 
disease called sacred. I will try to persuade my 
hearers! by the same arguments as persuaded 
myself. Now I hold that no constituent of the 
body in anyone contributes more to intelligence 
than does blood. So long as the blood remains 
in its normal condition, intelligence too remains 
normal; but when the blood alters, the intelligence 
also changes, There are many testimonies that 
this is the case. In the first place sleep, which is 
common to all the animals, witnesses to the truth 
of my words. When sleep comes upon the body 
the blood is chilled, as it is of the nature of sleep 
to cause chill, When the blood is chilled its 
passages become more sluggish. This is evident; 
the body grows heavy and sinks {all heavy things 
naturally fall downwards) ; the eyes close; the in- 
telligence alters, and certain other fancies linger, 
which are called dreams. Again, in cases of 
drunkenness, when the blood has increased in 


1 This word (&kovovras) seems to imply that wep) pucay was 
originally a lecture or émfdeckis. 

2 J have followed A and Nelson only because I have 
nothing better to propose. Although the general meaning is 
clear, the text is intolerably harsh, both in grammar and 
in order. If I may hazard a conjecture, the manuscript 
tradition represents a conflation of simpler readings, one of 
which worked with ZuxpooGev and the other with waAdor. 


8 érepoitoumevov A: efa\Adooovros M. 
4 After céuat: many MSS. have 6 mvros tore, 
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al waTos peTamimTovaly al spuxat Kal Ta ev 
THOL puxnoe ppovnpara, Kal yivovTat TOV pev 
TAPEOVT@OV KAKOV eT UNIO MOVES, tav 6é pehdovTov 
ayadav evehmides. EXOUML © av moda ToLavTa 
eitety, €v olaw ai Tov aipatos efadrrayat THY 
ppovnow éfadddooovow. HY Mev OVV TAVTENOS 
array dvarapaxOh 70 aipa, TAVTEROS 7 ppovnars 
éfamodAutau’ TH yap. pad para Kal 7a avaryve- 
plopatra éOiopata éorw" étav ovv éK Tou 
elwOotos Geos HETATTE@HEV, aToNUTAL Helv 1) 
ppovnars. pnt dé THY lepny vovoov aoe ylver Bau 
oray Tvevma TOAY KATA TAY TO’TOLMA mavTt TO 
aipate px97, Troha. euppaypata yiverau 
TONAAY') KATA TAS préBas* émeoay ovv és Tas 
maxelas Kal moval ous pr<éBas TmoNUS anp 
Bpion, Bpicas 8 pelvn, KwrVeTat TO aipa 
dveEvéevar’ TH} pev obv évéotnKe, TH Sé v@eOlpdas 
SueEepxeran, Th 6€ Odccor avo poins dé rhs 
mopetns TO aipare ova TOU T@MATOS YEVOMEDNS, 
TavToiat al avopoloTnTes’ Tay yap TO coma 
mavTay dev EKerae Kal TeTlVaKTAL Ta peépew 
TOU caparos t UTnpEeTeovTa TO TAapaxy Kal GoptBo 
Tov aipatos, Start popat Te TavTolat TAaVToOlws 
ylvovrau Kara d€ TOUTOY TOV KaLpov vais Onto 
TAVT@OV eloiv, Kopot TE TOV Aeyoueveov tuprot 
Te TOV yevomeverr, avaryntol TE Tpos Tovs movous" 
obTms 0 anp Tapax Gels _aerapake 70 aly Kal 
eminven. ap pol dé dia TOD oTOMaTOS dvarpéexovow 
elKOT OS® dua yap TOV preBav Siadvver oO arp, 
avepXeTat ev QvTos, avaryer dé pe” EwuTov TO 
NewToTaTov TOU aiparos" TO O€ bypov TO 7pepe 


puyvupevov Aevaaiverar’ Sia AeTTaV yap vuéver 
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quantity, the soul and the thoughts in the soul 
change; the ills of the present are forgotten, but 
there is confidence that the future will be happy. 
1 could mention many other examples of an 
alteration in the blood producing an alteration of 
the intelligence. So if all the blood experience a 
thorough disturbance, the intelligence is thoroughly 
destroyed. For learnings and recognitions are 
matters of habit. So whenever we depart from our 
wonted habit our intelligence perishes. I hold that 
the sacred disease is caused in the following way. 
When much wind has combined throughout the body 
with all the blood, many barriers arise in many 
places in the veins, Whenever therefore much air 
weighs, and continues to weigh, upon the thick, 
blood-filled veins, the blood is prevented from 
passing on. So in one place it stops, in another 


it passes sluggishly, in another more quickly. The 


progress of the blood through the body proving 
irregular, all kinds of irregularities occur. The 


whole body is torn in all directions; the parts of the 
body are shaken in obedience to the troubling and 
disturbance of the blood; distortions of every kind 
occur in every manner. At this time the patients 
are unconscious of everything—deaf to what is 
spoken, blind to what is happening, and insensible 
to pain. So greatly does a disturbance of the air 
disturb and pollute the blood. Foam naturally rises 
through the mouth. For the air, passing through 
the veins, itself rises and brings up with it the 
thinnest part of the blood. The moisture, mixing 
with the air, becomes white, for the air being pure is 
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xabapos é@v 0 anp Stapaiverae’ 510 On Aevcol 
paivovrar TAVTENOS ob a pot. more ouv mavoor- 
Tar THS vovcou kal TOU TApeOVT OS Xeypéovos ot 
vd TOUTOU Tob voonLaTos duc Kopevot ; © ; omoTay 
yupvac Bev vmd TOV TOVOV TO TOMA Oepynun TO 
alma" TO 6€ dtabeppavber eOépynve Tas pvoas, 
avrar 6€ SiabepparOcioas Stapépovtar | Kat 
Stadvovot Thy cvioTacW TOV alpatos, al pev 
ouveteModaat peta TOD TVEVLATOS, ai Oé peta 
TOU preyparos: amotecavtos dé Tov apo Kal 
KATATTAVTOS Tob aiparos Kal yarns év TO 
THMATL Yyevomevns TéTAVTAL TO VOTNMAa. 

XV. Paivovtar toivvy ai didcat dia tavtov 
TOV voonudTwy padtoTa ToAUTpAayLoVveovaat’ 
Tao ddNa TavtTa cuvaitia Kal peTaitia’ TODTO 
6) TO altiov Tav votowv émridédgixTai ol. 
tmecyouny 5€ THY votcwv TO aitiov ppacey, 
éréderEa 5é TO TVEU {La Kal ev Tots brows 7 T PNY HAT L 
duvacrevov Kat év ToLoL oopact Toy Somv' 
iyyaryov dé Tov oyov éml Ta yvepiua TeV 
dppwoTnparar, év ois ar Oijs oy) vTobears ep dyn’ 
él yap mept mavT@v TOV EppertTnparav Néyoupe, 
MaKpPOTEpOsS eV O oryos dv yévotto, atpexéa TE pos 
5€ oVdapas, OVS TIGTOTEpOS. 


1 After adioxduevor M adds eye dpdow. 
* bros Ai &AdrAoor M. Cf. p, 231. 
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seen through thin membranes. For this reason the 
foam appears completely white. When then will 
the victims of this disease rid themselves of their 
disorder and the storm that attends it? When the 
body exercised by its exertions has warmed the 
blood, and the blood thoroughly warmed has 
warmed the breaths, and these thoroughly warmed 
are dispersed, breaking up the congestion of the 
blood, some going out along with the respiration, 
others with the phlegm. The disease finally ends 
when the foam has frothed itself away, the blood 
has re-established itself, and calm has arisen in the 
body. 

XV. So breaths are seen to be the most active 
agents during all diseases; all other things are but 
secondary and subordinate causes. This then as 
the cause of diseases I have now expounded. 1 
promised to declare the catse of diseases, and I 
have set forth how wind is lord, not only in things 
as wholes, but also in the bodies of animals. I 
have led my discourse on to familiar maladies in 
which the hypothesis has shown itself correct. If 
indeed I were to speak of all maladies, my dis- 
course, while being longer, would not be in the 
least more true or more convincing. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Tue quaint little piece called Law has been 
strangely neglected by scholars. Yet it presents 
many fascinating problems, and its style is simple 
and graceful. 

To date it is difficult. Known to Erotian, it is 
mentioned by no other ancient authority. The 
internal evidence is very slight, but such as it is 
it points to Stoic influence. The piece is too short 
for the historian to base any argument upon general 
style or subject matter, but the third chapter is so 
similar to a well-known passage in Diogenes Laertius 
that it is difficult to believe that they did not both 
originate in the same school. For the Stoies, of all 
ancient sects, were the most fond of analogy and 
imagery,! deriving this fondness from the eastern 
universities in which ,their earliest teachers were 
educated, 

The passage in Diogenes Laertius is VII. 40: 
elxdlovor 5& Low tiv dirocodiay, darots ev Kai vevpors 
rd Aoyixdy Tporomoodvres* Tots 5€ TapKwoeorEpots Td 
AOrixov’ 7H Oe Wyn 70 Hvockov. 7) TAAW GO" Ta pev yap 

1 See e.g. Sextus Empiricus I]. 7: Zhvey 6 Keriebs epwrnbels 
bry Biapeper diaAdexTix? pntopixis, cvoTtpévas Thy xelpa Kal mddAw 
étawddoas tpn todTw K«.7.A. and Cicero Academica IL. 145: 
(Zeno) cum extensis digitis adversam manum_ ostenderat, 
* visum,’’ inquiebat ‘‘huiusmodi est’’ ete. Compare the 
‘* parabolic” teaching of the New Testament. Possibly the 
characteristic was more prominent in Zeno than in other 
Stoics, 
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€xTOs elvaw TO Aoyexor" ie be peta. TavTa TO 70uKdv" Ta. 
8 eowtaTw TO puoixdv® 7 dyp@ Taupopy TOV pev meptBe- 
BAnpévov ppaypov 10 Aoyexov" tov d& KapTov TO HOLKOV" 
tiv b€ yy 7 Ta Sévdpa TO puorxdy. 

(Chapter III of Law reads: dKoln yep TOV éV vo. puo- 
pevev Gewpin, Toupde Kal THs inrpuKijs  pa@nows. 1 me 
yap rors 7péov dxotov  xopy: 7a be ddypara TOV "siBa- 
oKovtTwv dKoiov Ta oméppara. n Oe mardopabin, TO xa 
opnv avTa TET EW €s THYV d.poupav ri) be TOTOS év ® n 
pabnais, dxotov 7 €K TOU TepléxovTOS HEpos TPOdi) Yuyvo- 
peévn toicr propevorcr 7 S€ pirorovin, épyactn. 

The resemblance may not appear striking, but the 
similarity of expression makes it probable that Law 
was written by somebody who was under Stoic 
influence, particularly as there is no positive evidence 
against the supposition. 

It is called “ Law” because it gives the essential 
factors in the education of a good physician. 

The last two sentences seem to imply that some 
physicians were initiated into a craft or guild, but 
the metaphorical style of the rest of the piece 
forbids any confident conclusion to be drawn. If, 
however, we take into account the evidence from 
Precepts and Decorum, which I discuss in the intro- 
duction to the latter, it seems very probable that 
some physicians at least joined together in secret 
societies, with a ritual and a liturgy. 

From Chapter IV (dva ras roAtas forretvtas) we 
see that physicians still wandered like Sophists from 
city to city. 

The most important piece of information in the 
piece is the assertion, made at the beginning of 
Chapter I, that there were no penalties to keep 
erring physicians in order, and that in consequence 
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the profession was in bad repute, So we see that 
even thus early some men realized the necessity of 
discipline for practitioners. ! 

We cannot decide whether or not Lav is a frag- 
ment. It is, however, tempting to think that it 
forms a short address delivered by the head of some 
medical school to pupils about to begin their pro- 
fessional studies, pointing out to them the necessary 
conditions of real success. 


MSS. anv Epitions 


Law is found in V and M, as well as in several 
Paris MSS. I have on the whole preferred M to V. 
The readings I have given show how closely allied 
V is to the C of Littré. 

Littré mentions some twelve editions, the chief of 
which are those of Coray in his second edition of 
Airs Waters Places (Paris, 1816) and Daremberg 
(Hippocrate, Paris, 1843). 

Since Littré’s edition there have appeared the 
editions of Ermerins and Reinhold. 

I have myself collated both V and M, as well 
as Vaticanus Graecus 277.2. Neither Oath nor Law 
appears in Holkhamensis 282, so that it is impossible 
to compare it and V as far as these two pieces are 
concerned. 

When preparing the text of Oath for Volume I 
was obliged to rely on the critical notes of Ermerins 
and.Littré. It seems convenient to give here such 
notes on the text of the Oath as I should have 
written if { had seen the manuscripts earlier. 


1T bave treated this question fully in my lecture Greek 
Medicai Etiquette. 2 XIVth century. 
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My references are to Volume I, pages 298 and 
300. 

For duvyye in 1. 1 M and V have éuviw; Vat. 
Gr. 277 has Opvupe. 

In |. 2 V has dzavras, and punctuates after 
taropas; Wat. Gr. 277 has pdprus over ioropas and 
ovpooviay over évyypadyy in 1. 5. 

V has ypéovs where M and Vat. Gr. 277 have 
XpEav. 

Then occur some most important variants. Though 
the writing in Vat. Gr. 277 is rather smudged, it 
seems to have for qyjoer Oat, eovwocecOar and zroujoe- 
a6 the aorists yyjocacba1, Kowoorac Gat and roujoac bau. 
Both M and V clearly have the aorists. When 
preparing the text I yielded to the authority of 
certain scholars, and changed the text of Littré to 
the future, thus securing a uniformity of tense 
throughout Oath. I did not realize at the time how 
strong the evidence is for the aorist, which I now 
feel should be adopted. Lower down (I. 13) M and 
Vat. Gr. 277 have roujoacba, but V omits all the 
intervening words from one peradocw zoujcacbar to 
the other; the eye of the scribe evidently passed 
from the first occurrence of the phrase to the second. 
In ll. 20, 21 Vat. Gr. 277 places weoodv after ddcw, 
but M and V place it before @dpiov. In 1. 22 M 
and V omit both rov and ryv, but they appear in 
Vat. Gr. 277. From this point there seem to be no 
important variants, but M and V (not Vat. Gr. 277) 
read avdpeiwv for avdpdwv, and V (but not M or 
Vat. Gr. 277) places elva: after rovatra. Vat. Gr. 277 
has many notes, both marginal and interlinear, some 
of which are almost, or quite, illegible. 1 have 
noted the glosses paprus and cupdwrviav. The word 
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mapayyeXins also presented difficulty, as it is glossed 
by a word which seems to be zapdxAnots. There is 
a long marginal note on yevéryow which Littré also 
quotes from the margin of E (Paris 2255). 

The conclusions I have reached are that the 
vulgate text of Oath is approximately correct; that 
Littré’s C (2146) is akin to V, and that E is closely 
related to Vat. Gr. 277. 
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Ti Intpeen TEXVEDY pev Trac éwv éorly » erripae 
veoT arn bua é apabinv TOV TE Xpewmeveov auth, 
Kal TOV elk) ToUs Tovovade KPLWOVTOV, TOAU TL 
Tac eoy non TOV TEXVEDD damohelmeTat. u) oe 
TOVSE ApapTas padaT a pot SoKet exeuv aitiny 
Tounvoe TpoaTLjov yap int pexiis pouvns év THOL 

ToAETLY OvdeY WpLaTaL, TAY adokins: avtn bE 
ov TITpwWaKEL TOUS EE AUTHS GUYKELpLEVO’S. O/40L0- 
Tato. yap elow® oi Tovoide Toict Tapevcayo- 
pevotoe T poo wTrovaw ev Thee Tpaypoinaw: os 
yap* éxetvot ox pa pev® kal oTONY Kat ™poa- 
wTrov UmoxpiTod EXovow, ovK elaiv bé U Umoxpitat, 
ovr kal oi intpot, dyn pév troddol, éEpyw dé 
mayxu Bavoi. 

Il. Xpy ydo, doris pédree intpixhs ouverw 
atpexéws appolerOar, TAVSE pv ernBorov ® yeve- 
aba. dvatos: SudacKarins: Torov * ev veos" 
mardopabins: pidorrovinjs: Xpovou.® 7 p@Tov peev 
oby TAVTOV bet patos: ductos ® yap avriT pno- 
govens Kevea Tavta: 9 pvaros 6é és TO dpio tov 
odnyeovons, SidacKarin Téxvns yivetas Av pera 
ppovncvos Set mepToujoacGat, Tradopabéa syevo- 
pevov €v TOT OKOLOS EVPLNS pods wana & era 
ere 8& dtdorroviny mpocevéyxacbat és xpovov 


' racy karly omitted by V. 


3 V places eiow after Tpayedinow. 
4 V has ral ydp. 5 V omits pev. 
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LAW 


I, Mepicine is the most distinguished of all the 
arts, but through the ignorance of those who practise 
it, and of those who casually judge such practitioners, 
it is now of all the arts by far the least esteemed. 
The chief reason for this error seems to me to be 
this : medicine is the only art which our states have 
made subject to no penalty save that of dishonour, 
and dishonour does not wound those who are com- 
pacted of it. Such men in fact are very like the 
supernumeraries in tragedies. Just as these have 
the appearance, dress and mask of an actor without 
being actors, so too with physicians; many are 
physicians by repute, very few are such in reality. 

II. He who is going truly to acquire an under- 
standing of medicine must enjoy natural ability, 
teaching, a suitable place, instruction from childhood, 
diligence, and time. Now first of all natural ability 
is necessary, for if nature be in opposition everything 
isin vain. But when nature points the way to what 
is best, then comes the teaching of the art. This 
must be acquired intelligently by one who from a 
child has been instructed in a place naturally suit- 
able for learning. Moreover he must apply diligence 


A O77 


6 V has why and érhBodos ; so apparently Vat. Gr. 277. 

7 For térov M has tpdérov. So too below. 

8 The order in V is piorvos: mraidouadins: Sidarxarins: rémov 
edpvéos: pidrorovlys: xp dvov. * V has radrys for pucws. 

10 VY has wdvta xeved. 
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Toru, OKWOS 1 pa nous eupuorobeioa deEtas TE 
12 Kal evaddéws Tous Kapmovs éFeveyantar. 

TG ‘Oxoin yap TOV ev YN puopevov Bewpin, 
TOUNOE Kal HS int peens n panos. ev yap 
pvars mewv oxotov ” xopn Ta 6é Soypara TOV 
OvdarKovT@v oxotov Ta oméppara: uv) be Tatoo- 
pain, TO Kal’ pny auTa mecely es THY dpoupay: 

0 6€ TOTFOS ev ® ) panos, oxotov » €x TOU 
TELEX OVTOS NEPOS Tpopy yeyvouenn Totoe puope- 
voto? 1 Oé€ prdorrovin, epyacin: o 6é Xpovos 

9 TavTa ever yver mavTa,t ws Tpadivar TENDS." 

Ve Taira av xp t és THy int puxny TEXYNY 
éveveyKapevous, kat apexes avuTns yvaou a- 
Bovras, oUTwMS ava Tas TOMAS porrebyras, T7) 
Oyo. povvov, adra Kal épy@ int pov voiterbar. 
” O€ a arrevpin, KaKOS Onoavpos Kal Kanov KELLLNALOV 
Tolow éxovolv avTnv, Kal dvap Kal Urrap, evu- 
pins Te Kal evppoavvys aipolpos, devhins Te Kal 
Opacvtyntos TLOnVN. devdin bev yap aduvapiny 
onpaivers Opacitns 6é arexpiny. S00 yap, 

10 émiatHpun te Kal Sofa, my TO pev étrictacbat 

ll mrove?, TO O€ ayvoeiv.” 

V. Ta 6€ (epa éovta mprjypata ‘epotow av pw 
TOLL Seixvurau BeBrjroue dé ov Oéuts, amply 

37) TeXecO@aw opyioow émiaoTHmnNs. 


1 T reprint Littré, but with no confidence, as both &s and 
éy are strange and the reading of M (xa) Tpapivar TeA€ws 
TAUTA* @Y xen) indicates a deep- seated corruption. V has 
kal Tpapivat TeAcelws: TavTa ay Xpecy éstw. This seems to 
sugges st as the correct reading tadra ypedv éorw or perhaps 
xen ov Vv TavTa. 

After*dayvoetv most MSS (including M) have 4 pe» ody 
emiothun moe: Td exlrracbat,  Sdta Td ayvoetv WV has Bo 
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for a long period, in order that learning, becoming 
second nature, may reap a fine and abundant 
harvest. 

III. The learning of medicine may be likened to 
the growth of plants. Our natural ability is the 
soil. The views of our teachers are as it were the 
seeds. Learning from childhood is analogous to the 
seeds’ falling betimes upon the prepared ground, 
The place of instruction is as it were the nutriment 
that comes from the surrounding air to the things 
sown, Diligence is the working of the soil. Time 
strengthens all these things, so that their nurture is 
perfected. 

IV. These are the conditions that we must allow 
the art of medicine, and we must acquire of it a real 
knowledge before we travel from city to city and 
win the reputation of being physicians not only in 
word but also in deed. Inexperience on the other 
hand is a cursed treasure and store for those that 
have it, whether asleep or awake ;! it is a stranger 
to confidence and joy, and a nurse of cowardice and 
of rashness. Cowardice indicates powerlessness ; 
rashness indicates want of art. There are in fact 
two things, science and opinion; the former begets 
knowledge, the latter ignorance. 

V. Things however that are holy are revealed only 
to men who are holy. The profane may not learn 
them until they have been initiated into the mysteries 


of science. 


1 A proverbial expression meaning ‘‘ always.” 


ydp, oy Td pty (2) enicracba moéet, TO 5€ wh exlrracbai, 7 St 


dda rd ayvoey. 
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IN'TRODUCTION 


Tuis tract, so far as I can trace, is mentioned by 
no ancient author. 

Strange ideas are current as to its date. The 
writer in Pauly-Wissowa (s.v. ‘ Hippocrates 16’) 
says briefly “Zeit 350 v. Chr.” It has even been 
connected with Ancient Medicine. 

An examination of its style and language shows 
that this date is much too early. The broken 
grammar, strange expressions, and queer turns are 
too numerous to be explained by the corruptness of 
the manuscript tradition. They indicate a late date, 
and probably an imperfect knowledge of Greek. I 
would in particular call attention to the following 
unusual expressions, rare compounds and azag 
Aeyopeva. 

Tas pnodev €s xpeos turrovoas diadéétas. 
idpotas Tievtar Brérovres. 

vopobecinv riertake dvaiperw. 

d-yopiy epyalopevor, 


Tikpot T pos TAS ouvavTnolas. 


eUKpyToL ** good-tempered,” 
avacTacts ** disturbance.” 
éroatynos “ silence.” 
evOuunpartikos * skilled in argument.” 
Anppaticos “quick to seize.” 
drrorepparilecOar “to turn towards,” 
arapynyopntos *¢ inexorable.” 
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aravrnos “ pugnacity.” 
areurroAnots “galez 
éyxaTavtTAnots “ washing.” 
Trape§ooos “traveller's case.” 
madkatwots “a growing old.” 


mpodiacteANer far “to give a positive opinion 
beforehand.” 


KaTACTOAN * moderation.” 

dvakupiwots “authoritative affirmation.” 

atapaxtoromoin “acting with perfect com- 
posure.” 

Goat wTOS “infallible.” 

aBAertéw “not to see.” 

bodes *solicitous attention” (as to a 
guest). 


This list by no means exhausts the peculiar words. 
I would also lay stress upon the late words cidyots, 
eidjoa, and the constant use of the preposition zpds 
in a variety of relations.} a 

The general tortuousness of the style’ is a further 
indication of late date. The subject matter, again, 
of the first four chapters is similar to the common- 
place moralizing which was the result of Stoicism 
when it became a rule of life. There is indeed 
nothing in the tract peculiar to Stoic philosophy, 
except perhaps the word jynpovixds in Chapter IV. 
But the picture of the true philosopher in Chapter 
III will, I think, be considered by most readers to 


1 The queerness of the diction of Decorwm (there is 
scarcely a sentence which can fairly be called normal) con- 
vinces me that we are dealing with an address purposely 
written in a quaint and obscure manner. It is the language 
of a secret society, and some parts are completely un- 
intelligible. See pp. 272-276. 
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be an effort to bring the Stoic “wise man” down to 
earth as a grave, self-controlled, orderly man of the 
world. The insistence upon the importance of 
“nature” (pvois) is not only not inconsistent with 
Stoicism, but suggestive of it. 

It would be rash to dogmatize about either the 
date or the authorship of Decorwm. But perhaps 
the facts would be accounted for if we suppose that 
a teacher of medical students, of a later date than 
300 B.c., happened to be attracted by Stoic morality, 
which exerted a wider influence upon the general 
public than any of the other schools of philosophy, 
and so displayed forms attenuated to various degrees, 
“watered down,” so to speak, to suit the needs of 
different types of character. He prepared in writing 
a lecture on how a physician should conduct himself, 
in particular how he should be a devotee of true 
*‘philosophy.’’! In other words, he gave instruction 
in etiquette and bed-side manners. Never intended 
for publication, but for an aid to memory in deliver- 
ing the lecture, Decorum shows all the roughness 
and irregularities that might be expected in the 
circumstances. In particular, the first two chapters 
read as though some unintelligent scribe had tried 
to make a continuous narrative of rough jottings and 
alternative expressions. 

Whatever its origin, Decorum is invaluable to the 


1 The use of godla in the sense of ethics, or rather moral 
conduct, and the description of the g:Adoogos as the artist in 
living, are typical of later Greek thought. 

27 would insist that we must not treat the text of 
Decorum as though it were literature. It is corrupt, but if 
we could restore the exact words of the writer they would 
still be in great part a series of ungrammatical notes to 
remind the lecturer of the heads of his discourse. 
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historian of medicine. We are told many things 
which enable us to picture the Greek physician on 
his rounds, and one chapter gives us the clue to 
what otherwise would be a mystery, the way in 
which the Greeks got over the difficulty of nursing 
serious cases of illness. 

How the work came to be included in the 
Hippocratic collection is not known, Though not 
in V it is in the V index, and so it must have been 
in the library of books of which the common ancestor 
of M and V was composed. 

1 had written this introduction, and had spent 
nearly a week in attempting to translate Chapter IV, 
when the conclusion forced itself upon me that none 
of my explanations—not even the sum total of them 
—accounted for the phenomena before me. Let it 
be granted that M, our most reliable manuscript, 
shows deep-seated corruption ; that the writer wrote 
a debased Greek ; that he was a lecturer who jotted 
down heads of discourse, and fragments’ of sentences 
that he wished particularly to remember, without 
paying attention to grammar, and without marking 
the connection between one phrase and another— 
even though all this is taken for granted the 
peculiarity of Decorum is not fully explained. There 
is something wnnatural and fantastic about certain 
parts of it; one might say that the obscurity was 
apparently intentional. 

While these thoughts were occurring to me I re- 
membered that a similar peculiarity is to be observed 
in certain parts of Precepts, and then it suddenly 
flashed across my mind that probably the obscurity 
mwas intentional, and that there were certain formulae 
and scraps of knowledge which the lecturer conveyed 
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orally, not wishing that his written notes should 
convey much information to the uninitiated. What 
if the address was delivered at a meeting of a secret 
society of physicians, and purposely was intelligible 
only to those familiar with the formulae and ritual 
of the society ? 

We must never forget that secret societies were 
perfectly familiar to the Greeks from at least the 
days of Pythagoras. As the vigour of the City-State 
decayed in the fourth and third centuries B.c., Greek 
corporate feeling found expression more and more 
in smaller bodies—in clubs, in friendly societies, 
and in fraternities generally. That these would 
have some “secrets” is highly probable if not 
certain, the great “mysteries” of Eleusis among 
others setting an example which would very readily 
be followed. 

Physicians too would have a fraternity of their 
own, probably several fraternities. We must not 
say that no doctor could practise unless he belonged 
to such a society, but we may be certain that out- 
siders would not be looked upon with favour by 
their fellow-physicians. 

Now it is clear that the “secrets” of this society 
(or societies, if there were several) could not possibly 
be the ordinary medical knowledge of the age. A 
moment’s thought will show that any attempt to 
conceal this knowledge would have been futile. 
The secrets would rather be mystic formulae and 
maxims of little or no practical value. It is at least 
curious that Chapter IV of Decorum does not become 
unintelligible until, after a statement of the pre- 
dominant influence of nature (dvovs), the task of 
wisdom (co¢ia) is mentioned. At once the language 
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becomes dark. Apparently there is also a gap, for 
the next sentence refers to two Adyo. which have 
never been mentioned before, at least upon any 
natural interpretation of the text, and also to two 
“acts taken together”’ (rpnypact cvvapporépoct), 
these also being mentioned here for the first time. 
The chapter goes on to speak of a ‘road traversed 
by those others,’ and of rogues “stript bare and 
then clothing themselves in all manner of badness 
and disgrace.” Shortly after this the chapter becomes 
comparatively intelligible. 

I put it forward as a mere suggestion that the two 
Adyou and the two zpyypyara refer to the “secrets,” 
and that at this point in the lecture. the Adyo. were 
spoken and the zpyypara done. Those clothed in 
badness and disgrace may be the uninitiated. 

If at meetings of medical associations lectures 
were given to the initiated, we should surely expect 
them to be on the subjects dealt witl» in Precepts 
and Decorum—professional behaviour, etiquette and 
so forth. And where, if not in addresses of this 
type, should we expect to find veiled allusions to the 
secret formulae and ritual of the society?! I believe 
that Decorum and (possibly) Precepts are running 
commentaries on ritualistic observances, and pre- 
suppose much knowledge in the hearer. They are 
pwvaevta cuveToiow. 

A reader may object that all my remarks are pure 
conjecture. I would point out, however, that this 
is not so. There is strong evidence that medical 


1 We should also expect in such addresses peculiar words 
and phrases. A glance at Decorwm will show that they are 
common enough. The language in many places is positively 
grotesque, 
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secret socicties existed, although I confess that I did 

not appreciate it fully until I saw that it threw light 

upon the fourth chapter of Decorum, which is per- 
haps the darkest spot in Greek literature. The last 
sentence of Law runs thus :-— 

Ta 6 tepa éovta mpyypsra iepoiaw dvbparnmot 
beixvvrat, Befinrour 6¢ ob Gepis zplv 4 TACoHG- 
ow bpyiorw éxurrapys. 

“Holy things are shown to holy men; to the 
profane it is not lawful to show them until 
these have been initiated into the rites of 
knowledge.” 


Is it very unnatural to take this language as literal 
and not metaphorical ? : 

Secondly, in Precepts V., a genuine physician is 
called 7Adipevos.? What can this strange phrase 
mean except “one made a brother,” “initiated into 
the brotherhood ” 7 - 

My third passage is taken from Oath. The taker 
of this oath says that only to his own sons, to those 
of his teacher, and to those pupils who have sworn 
allegiance vopw igrpud, will he impart :— 

rapayycrins TE Kal Gxponows Kai THs owas axdoys 

Ws. 
« Precept, oral instruction and all the other teaching.” 


Note that allusion is made to a vopes inrpixos, and 
that it is at the end of our Nopos that the reference 
to initiation occurs. Moreover, Precepts is the title of 


1 The best manuscript of Precepts, M, reads in this passage: 
ahs yap & xpbds Bibs HBeAgicudvus inrpetar ziota H arepapvins 
(sic). But the correcting band has written o over the w of 
HbeAgiopivws ; vo it ie clear that inrpds has fallen out before 
Int pebos. 
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one of the puzzlingly obscure Hippocratic treatises. 
Lastly, “Precept, oral instruction and all other 
teaching,” is a curiously verbose expression, and may 
very well allude, among other things, to mystic 
ddyou imparted to initiated members of a physicians’ 
guild. 

I trust that the reader will pardon the personal 
tone of this discussion. I feel that he will be the 
better able to appreciate and criticize my suggestion 
if he is told how I came to make it. I would also 
remark that I leave my notes on Chapters I-V 
practically as they were before I thought of 
references to mysterious “secrets.” 


~ 


MSS. anv Epirions 


Decorum is found in seven Paris manuscripts and 
in M.! Foes and Mack note a few readings from 
manuscripts now lost. Unfortunately, there is no 
manuscript of a superior class which enables us to 
check M when that manuscript is obviously corrupt. 

If parts of Decorum were originally rough jottings, 
it is not surprising that our manuscript tradition is 
full of errors. It is hopeless to attempt to restore 
the original text; indeed for a long time I thought 
the only course to follow was to print M exactly as 
it is written. Finally I decided tuo take Littré as a 


1 T have collated this manuscript from excellent photo- 
graphs sent to me through the kindness of the Librarian of 
St. Mark’s Library, Venice. The collation used by Littré 
(who calls the manuscript ‘‘a”) was very accurate. In 
Chapter VII, however, M reads, not Aex@nmovevduevoy as 
Littré says, but Aerxnuovevduevov. In Chapter XI Littré 
says that M has eo@ins. The photograph, however, shows 
plainly éolys. 
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basis, and to correct his text wherever I thought the 
general sense could be made plainer by a simple 
alteration.! I do not pretend, however, that the 
text I have printed represents the autograph, nor 
that the English is in many places anything but a 
rough paraphrase. 

I must add that in 1740 Decorum was published 
at Gottingen by G. Matthiae, but I have not seen 
this work, nor yet Trazés hippocratiques. Préceptes. 
De la Bienséance. ‘Traduction par MM. Boyer et 
Girbal. Montpellier, 1853. 


11 believe that I have given the reading of M wherever 
it differs seriously from the printed text. 
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I. OvKn ddoyoos ol mpoBardopevot Tay copiny 
™ pos TONG. elva XPnotunr, TAUTND én * THY év 
7T@ Bio. at yap TOANAL TpOs mrepuepyinv Satvay: 
Tat yeryevnpevar: eye dé, avTae al pndev és® 
xpéos TOV ™pos a Stadéyovrau. AnpOein & av 
TOUTEwY pépea és éxeivo, OTL OTN? ovK apyin, ovde 
pay KaKin? TO yap aoyonafov Kat aim pnKeTov onret 
és kaxinu® Kab aédnerat’ ® TO oe eypnyopos Kab 
T pos TL THY dudvotay evTeTaKos epertxvaaro TL 
TOV Tpos KaAXOVHY Piov TewovTwy. €@ Sé 
TouTéwy © Tas pndev €s Ypéos TimTTOvaas duareEvas*? 
Xaprert épy yap wal § mos Erepov ® ba és TEXYNY 
metrounéevn,” téxvnv 6214 mpos evaoynuoovyny 
Kal So£av. 
II. Waoas yap ai pr al bet i 
A yap Al LN MET aALaYpoKEpOELNS Kat 
/ / fal 
acxnuoatyns Karat, yor pébodds tis eodca 
1 $¢ M: 5% Littré. 2 és omitted by M. 
3 és exeiva, 7 btt M: és éxetvo, dre ban Littré: és exelvny, 
év: irmerins. 
4 (yrée és kaxtny M and Littré: (yrée: caxinv Ermerins. 
5 apeacerat M: apérnecOa Littré: epérAxera: Ermerins, 
8 éwurod: tovtéwy Tas M: e@ Sé Toutéwy ras Littré, 
7 Siarégias M and Littré: diaddtios Ermerins. 
8 «al mpos M and Ermerins: 4 xpds Littré. 
® After érepoyv the MSS. have yey, 
memoinuevny M. 
1 réxynv d€ thy moos M and Littré: ratrny 5) thy mpds 
Ermerins, 
2 Kaxelvoist M: Kadal for Littré, 
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I. Nor without reason are those who present 
as useful for many things wisdom, that is, wisdom 
applied to life. Most kinds of wisdom, indeed, have 
manifestly come into being as superfluities; I mean 
those which confer no advantage upon the objects 
that they discuss. Parts thereof may be tolerated 
up to this point, that where idleness is not neither is 
there evil. Idleness and lack of occupation tend— 
nay are dragged—towards evil. Alertness, however, 
and exercise of the intellect, bring with them 
something that helps to make life beautiful. I leave 
out of account mere talk that leads to no useful 
purpose.! More gracious is wisdom that even with 
some other object? has been fashioned into an art, 
provided that it be an art directed towards decorum 
and good repute.® 

Il. Any wisdom, in fact, wherein works some 
scientific method, is honourable if it be not tainted 


1 It is hard not to believe that this sentence is a gloss on 
abrat . .. diaAréyorvra above. 

2 J. ec, than that of being useful. 

3 The text is so corrupt (or the original was so careless) 
that ene cannot be sure that the version given above is even 
approximately correct. The general argument seems to be 
that cola ‘* keeps a man out of mischief,” but that the best 
kind of cola is that which has been reduced to an art, and 
that the art of making life more decorous and honourable— 
a point of view typical of later Greek thought, particularly 
of Stoicism, 
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TEXVLKN) épyaterau aX et ye pr, m™pos dvardeinv 
Snuevovtar.t véot Te yap avrolow éutrimrovaw* 
dxpavovTes dé 80 évtpotinv (Sparas TiOevTat 
Berovtes: mpea Borat 66 bua mK pinu vowobeciny 
Tidevtat dvatpeow éx TOV TOAEwv. Kal yap 
ayopny épyatopevor ovToL,? peta PBavavoins 
amatéovtes, Kal ev TONETLY AVaKUKAEOVTES Ob 
avtot.® dor dé tus 4 Kat én éo Ofjros Kal év THoW 
adrAnou Teply papa KH yap wow Urepnpavéws 
KEKOT UN MEVOL, ToD padrXrov hevetéo Kal pion- 
téo. Toiat Oewpévoraiv eicw.? 

III. Try &é évavtinv xpn wade ® oKoTrely: ols ov 
b18aK7) KaTagKevy), ovode TrepLepyin® te Te yap 
meptBorijs Kal TiS év TAUTY) evaxnwLoo urns Kal 
adeneins, ov TOs Tepuepryiny mepuKvins, aXra 
paddov ™ pos evdoEinv, TO TE oUvvOUD, Kal TO év 
v@ Tpos EwuTovs Svaxeic bat, Tpos TE THY TopeElnv. 
ot Te EKATTD oxnpare TOLOUTOR adiayvTOL, 
arreplepryot, TuKpol T pos TAS TUVAVTHTLAS, eV0erou 
T pos Tas dmroKpiovas, _Xarerrol mpos TAS avr 
TTWOLAS, T™pos TAS omoLornT as eVoToxoe Kal 
opiryreKol, eVKPNTOL 7 pos dmavras, Tpos Tas 

, 
QVAaTTUGLAS GLYNTLKOL, TPOS TAS aTooLvynoLas 
1 pds avaitiny dnuevtal M: mpds avaitiny Snucvréa Littré : 


mpds avadelny dSnuevovtar Ermerins (Zwinger, Foes and Mack 
note a reading dnueverat). a chro: Ms : ofra Littré. 

3 oi abtot is possibly a gloss. 

* After 71s Littré adds &y with three Paris MSS. It is not 
in M. In the Hippocratic writings the optative without 
av often has the meaning of the optative with it. 

5 peuxtéoy Kal piontéov roar Cewuevocly eorw M: 
kal wiontéa tT. 6. eiow Littré. 

8 xper@des M: xph &de Littré. 

ol te Exdorw oxhmati M: olot Exacta: oxhwate Littré, 
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with base love of gain and unseemliness, If they be 
so tainted, such kinds of wisdom become popular 
only through impudence. Young men fall in with 
the devotees thereof; when they are grown up they 
sweat with shame! at the sight of them; when they 
are old, in their spleen they pass laws to banish 
these devotees from their cities. These are the 
very men who go around cities, and gather a 
crowd about them, deceiving it with cheap vulgarity, 
You should? mark them by their dress, and by the 
rest of their attire ; for even if magnificently adorned, 
they should much more be shunned and hated by 
those who behold them. 

Ill. The opposite kind of wisdom one should 
conceive of thus. No studied preparation, and no 
over-elaboration. Dress decorous and simple, not 
over-elaborated, but aiming rather at good repute, 
and adapted for contemplation, introspection and 
walking. The several characteristics are: to be 
serious, artless, sharp in encounters, ready to reply, 
stubborn in opposition, with those who are of like 
mind quick-witted and affable, good-tempered 
towards all, silent in face of disturbances, in the 


1 éytpominy is a strange form, and should probably be 
evr pomnhy. ’ 

2 Or “may.” 

8 The details of this chapter are hopelessly obscured, 
partly through the corruption of the text, but the general 
outline is clear. ‘‘Quack” philosophers are described, to be 
compared with genuine philosophers in the next chapter. 
It is useless to try to rewrite the text so as to make it 
grammatical and logical. We are dealing with lecture 
notes, not literature. 

4 So Littré, and the context seems to require such a sense, 
The construction apparently is: ‘‘you may judge of the 
opposite kind from dress, ete.” 
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évOupynpatixol Kal Kaptepixol, mos TOV xarpov 
evOetor Kal AnppariKot, mMpos Tas Tpopas 
evXpnoToL Kal avrapkees, Urropovntexol * ™ pos 
Karpod THY Umopmovny, Wpos oryous avuaTous 
mav TO UTOdELyOEV exh épovtes, everrtn VPewMEevol, 
xapere Stat iPepevor, d0En TH eK ToUTwY Sucxupt- 
Comevor, és adnBeinv mpos TO wvroderyOev 
amoreppartomevor.® 

Lye ‘Heyemovexwrarov pev ov ToOUT@Y dm avrTov 
Tov T poerpnjeveav a) priors’ Kal yap oi év TéEXYN TW, 
nv mpooi* avtotat TobdTo, dia TavTwv TOUT@Y 
TETOPEVYTAL TOV TpoeLpnuevov. adidaKToY yap 
& xpéos &v Te opin Kal év TH, TéxVN’ Tpdcbe 
pev 1) bidayOH,° és TO apyiv AaBeiv » hvats 
KaTeppvn Kal KéxuTat,® 7 S€ copin és TO eidhoat 
Ta at avThs THS PvaLos ToLtevpeva. Kal yep ev 
appotéporct Totct Noyouoe Tool KpaTndevres 
ovoaph cuvapmporéporow eXpTavTg ToloL Tpryy- 
pao és OetEw* émny obv Tus avta@v é€eratn tu? 


mpos adnOeinv Tav év pynoe TLOEnevar, ovdapmt 
1 §mouevntixol M. 
2 mpds kaipdv mpds tmouovty M: mpds Kkatpoo thy Sroyovhy 
Littré. 
2 _amoreknamse Cia: 3 M: dmorepuari(duevor Coray and Littré. 
5 Tpooty M: zpoop Littré. 
* mpogdenern d5ax67 M: mpdobe pev 7) didaxej Littré: 
mpdabe mev 7) Biba fjvar Ermerins. 
. AaBeiv- n Oe pbars Kareppin Kal KexuTat TH Se codln M: 
AaBeiv 7 dats Kateppin Kal KexUTAL, H SE tooln Littré. 
7 ce M: 7 Littré with Van der Linden. 


11 do not believe that a modern can catch the exact 
associations of these adjectives, many of which are very rare 
words, if not &rat Aeyéueva. The difficulty is all the greater 
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face of silence ready to reason and endure, prepared 
for an opportunity and quick to take it, knowing 
how to use food and temperate, patient in waiting 
for an opportunity, setting out in effectual language 
everything that has been shown forth, graceful in 
speech, gracious in disposition, strong in the reputa- 
tion that these qualities bring, turning to the truth 
when a thing has been shown to be true. 

IV. The dominant factor in all the qualities I 
have mentioned is nature. In fact, if they have 
natural ability, those engaged in the arts have 
already made progress in all the qualities mentioned. 
For in the art, as in wisdom, use is not a thing that 
can be taught. Before any teaching has taken 
place nature has rushed down in a flood to make the 
beginning; it is afterwards that wisdom comes to 
know the things that are done by nature herself.? 
In fact many, worsted in both words, have in no 
way used for demonstration -both the actual things 
together.2 Accordingly, whenever one of them 
examines in regard to truth something that is being 


because the writer works to death his favourite preposition 
(xpds), using it sometimes in cases which, if a modern may be 
allowed to judge, make dubious Greek, I find it hard to 
give dvvords its usual meaning, and may not tmodexoty mean 
**seen as in a glass, darkly”? 

2 The translation of this sentence is largely guess-work. 
It seems plain, however, that pvcts is contrasted with codia ; 
nature comes first and conditions all that wisdom and 
instruction can accomplish afterwards. 

3 What are dupdrepor of Adyor? Does Adyo: mean ‘‘ words’ 
or ‘‘respects’’? We cannot tell, as the lecturer has in this 
chapter jotted down merely the heads of his discourse. 
However Adyors: seems certainly contrasted with mphyuacw. 
Apparently the meaning is that without natural gifts and train- 
ing combined no visible achievement can be accomplished, 
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Ta mpos dvaow avtoiot ywpyoe. evploxovTat 
yoov obtot TwapatAnoiny Oddy éxelvorot TrEeTTOpEv- 
pévor. StomEp aroyupvovpevor Tv TacaVv app lév- 
vuvTal KaKkiny Kal aTLuinv. Kanrov yap €K« TOD 
SidaxOévtos epyou Adyos' Tav yap TO Toner 
TexvikOs €k Adyou avnvexOn’ TO Se pyOév 
Texvikas, pry Touev Sé, peOddov aréyvou 
Sextixov éyevnOn’ TO yap olecOar pév, pn 
mpnocev 5é, auabins Kal atexvins onuelov eat" 
olnots yap Kal paddtota év intpiKh aitinv peéev 
Tolat KexTnpévoiowv,. OrEOpov Sé Tolar xXpew- 
pévoiowv erripéper’ Kal yap iv EwmuTovs €v NoyoLoL 
metcavres olnOaaow eidévar Epyov TO €x abratos, 
Kabatrep Xpvaos padros év wupi Kpidels ToLovTous 
avtovs améderEev. KaiToL ye TOLAUTN 1) Tpoppnats 
amapnyopntov.” 1) cvveots ouoyerys eotiv, evOd 
TO Tépas €dnXwaoe yvoowss TOV 8" 6 ypovos TiV 
téxunv tevadéat® catéotncev, 1) toiow és TH 


1 Kextnuevoiow Coray: Kkexpnudvoisw MSS. 

2 amapnydpntov és Evveow duoyéverw “ws eatw v0 7d mépas 
eunvroe yr@ors M: amapnydpnros: 4 ovveois duoyerhs eorw 
Littré. I have followed Littré, keeping however dmapn- 
yépnrov. Perhaps éuhvuce is a better reading than edjAace. 

8 evadéa M: evodéa Littré. Neither can be right. Perhaps 
és evodlny. 


1 Who are otra and éxeiyo.? Once more the lecturer's 
notes are too scanty for us to say, but, unless we are to 
suppose that he left a gap here to be filled up in his actual 
delivery of the lecture, éxetvo: will refer to the ‘‘quacks” of 
Chapter Il and ofro to those deficient in natural ability and 
training. 
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set out in speech, nature will in no way come to 
their aid. These are found at any rate to have 
walked in a path similar to that followed by the 
others... Wherefore being stripped they clothe 
themselves with the whole of badness and disgrace. 
For reasoning? that comes as the result of work 
that has been taught is a good thing; for everything 
that has been done artistically has been performed 
as the result of reasoning. But when a thing is not 
done, but only expressed artistically, it indicates 
method divorced from art. For to hold opinions, 
without putting them into action, is a sign of want 
of education and of want of art.4 For mere opining 
brings, in medicine most particularly, blame upon 
those who hold opinions and ruin upon those who 
make use of them.> In fact, if they persuade them- 
selves by word,® and opine that they know the work 
that is the result of education, they show themselves 
up like gold proved by fire-to be dross. And yet 
such a forecast is something inexorable. Where 
understanding is on a par with action, knowledge 
at once makes plain the end. In some cases time 
has put the art on the right track, or has made clear 


’ 

2 Apparently Adyos here means “theory,” ‘hypothesis ” 
(so Littré), although the usual contrast, ‘‘ word” as opposed 
to ‘‘deed,” is not lost sight of. 

3 Here the lecturer, having mentioned the necessity of 
theory, passes on to the mistake of words being allowed to 
take the place of deeds. 

4 We must remember when we translate réxvy “art,” that 
it includes both what we call art and what we call science. 
The importance of uniting both these aspects of téxvai seems 
to be the subject of part of this difficult chapter. 

5 This seems adapted from Breaths, p. 226. 

6 Possibly, ‘‘ by reasoning.” 
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mapaTAnoinv olwov eumimrovar Tas adopyas 
SyXous erroinee. 

V. Avo 87? dvarauBavovra TOUT@Y TOV 
T poerpnpéveov éxaoTa, peTayew THY copinv és 
THe int pexny Kal THY intpLKiy és Bil codiny. 
ets yap prr0OG0$05 icoBeos: ou® | TON yap 
Svadopn | emt Ta érepa kal yap éu Ta 7 pos 
copiny év intpixn Tavta, adirapyupin, évt por}, 
epvdpinors, xataoTtoAn, Sofa, Kpicts, Hovxin, 
aT avTnals, cabapiorns, yroporoyin, eldnots TOV 
T™ pos Biov xpnotav Kal avaryKatov, caldpavos * 
dm euTrONotss aderoSatpovin, bmepoxi) Bein.* 
éxovoct yap a exouge T pos dKxodaciny, ™ pos 
Savavoiny, ™ pos amrnatiny, pos eriOupiny, 
Tpos apatpeow, mpos avawdelny® airy yap® 
yao Tov _T poo LovTe@v Kal XpHoes Tay Tm pos 
Pirin, Kal @s Kal oKoiws Ta” Tpog Téxva, Tpos 
Xpnwata. TavtTn pev odv emtiKoWwVvos codin 


1 3} M: Se? Littré. 

2 ob one MS., and also mentioned in Zwinger and Foes. 
So Littré. M omits. 3 

3 xabapoins M: dkabapalns Littré: xa@dpowos my conjecture. 

M has @eia and Littré reads 6efa. I suspect a gap in 

the text at this place. See note 6 of the translation. 
évidery M: avaidelny Littré. 
Before yvaors Littré with one MS. has 7. 
7a Littré with one MS. : re M. 


ao 


Nature and education; practice and theory; fact and 
reasoning; deed and word—such seem to be the com- 
plementary correlatives insisted upon in this chapter. The 
last sentence means that long experience sometimes makes 
up for deficient education. See, however, the Jntroduction, 
O75 3 
Pp. = . 
* So, Littré; but the Greek can hardly bear that meaning, 
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the means of approach to those who have chanced 
upon the like route.1 

V. Wherefore resume each of the points men- 
tioned, and transplant wisdom into medicine and 
medicine into wisdom. For a physician who is a 
lover of wisdom is the equal of a god. Between 
wisdom and medicine there is no gulf fixed; in fact 
medicine possesses all the qualities that make for 
wisdom. It has disinterestedness, shamefastness, 
modesty, reserve,’ sound opinion, judgment, quiet, 
pugnacity,* purity, sententious speech, knowledge of 
the things good and necessary for life, selling of 
that which cleanses,> freedom from superstition, 
pre-excellence divine. What they have, they have 
in opposition to® intemperance, vulgarity, greed, 
concupiscence, robbery, shamelessness. This _ is 
knowledge of one’s income, use of what conduces 
to friendship, the way and manner to be adopted to- 
wards one’s children and money.? Now with medicine 


even the debased Greek of Decorwm, and the omission of ot 
in M and many other MSS. points to corruption. 

3 Possibly (as Littré) modesty in dress. 

4 The word in the text (ardvrnois) must mean ‘‘ power to 
stand up against opponents.” 

5 Littré’s “‘rejet de l’impureté” merely repeats xa@apidrns 
above, and gives an impossible sense to dmeumdAnois. My 
emendation is simple, and suggests that as the physician 
cleanses the sick body, so wisdom cleanses the sick mind. 
‘«Dispensation” would perhaps be a better word than 
** selling.” 

6 The author’s favourite word is xpés, and here he uses it 
in a sense exactly opposite to that in which he employs it 
scores of times—in fact in the very next sentence (zpds 
giAfnv). Surely there is a gap in the text, the filling of which 
would give a suitable subject to fxovar. 

7 This sentence is strangely out of place, and most 
obscurely expressed. 
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4 sf nr \4 
TESS OTL KAL TAVUTA KAL 


éyet. 

a Kal yap pdduora Y) mepl Deady eldnais év 
vow avrh * eum réwer au év yap TOLoW arXotoe 
mabeot Kal év CULT TO LAT LW eUploKeTa Ta He 
m™ pos Oedv évtipws KeLpevn 1 int pen. i oe 
int pot Geoior TAPAKEX 0 PHKAT LW" ov yap eve 
TEpuTT Ov év avTH TO duvacredov. Kal yap ovToL 
TOANA Mev pEeTAKELPeoVTAaL, TOAAA O€é Kal KEKPA- 
TnTaL avToiat dv éwuTav. Ta dé KaTaTrEovERTEL 
vov y) int pexn, évredOev mapéte. Tis yap 060s 
TAS év cohin aoe Kal yap avtéoow exeivourw" 
ovTw 8 ove olovrat omodoyéovoly @de TA TeEpl 
copata Tapaywopeva,>t & 61 dia Tans avThs 
TeTPOpEvT a, petacxnpariloueva 7) METATOLOUMEVA, 
@ O€ peta xXetpoupryins i@peva, a & dé BonPeopueva, 
Jeparevopeva 7) tatT@peva. TO dg KEehara.o- 
décTatov éotw és THY TOUTMY EldnoL. 


\ lal € > si 
Ta TAELTTA O LNTPOS 


1 After tatra M has cal. It is omitted by Littré. 

2 atti M: adn Littré with one MS.: avrg Ermerins (con- 
jectured also by Foes). 

3 rls yap 68ds Ths ev copln Bde Kal yap adréoiow exelvoirw: 
oltw 8 ovk oloytat duodroyéovo wde Ta TEP TduaTa Tapaywd- 
pevat M. A hopelessly corrupt passage. The restoration of 
Littré is almost as obscure as the MS. gor: yap d8ds cis ev 
sopin wde Kar abréoitw exelvorrw: oftw 8 ovk olovTat, duL0A0- 
yéovat 5€ Ta wept TduaTa Tapayevdueva. 


1 The words dr: to éxer read like a gloss. 

2 Surely not ‘‘symptoms,” as Littré translates it. 

3 Littré says ‘“‘la médecine est, dans la plupart des cas, 
pleine de révérence & l’égard des dieux.” This is an impos- 
sible rendering of pbs Oe@v évtluws Keimévn. 

‘ I take the general sense of this chapter to be that though 
physicians may be the means, the gods are the cause, of cures 
in medicine and surgery. The gods confer this honour on 
medicine, and medical men must realize that the gods are 
their masters. Unfortunately the middle of the chapter is 
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a kind of wisdom is an associate, seeing that the physi- 
cian has both these things and indeed most things.1 

VI. In fact it is especially knowledge of the gods 
that by medicine is woven into the stuff of the 
mind. For in affections generally, and especially in 
accidents,? medicine is found mostly to be held in 
honour by the gods.? Physicians have given place 
to the gods. For in medicine that which is powerful 
is not in excess. In fact, though physicians take 
many things in hand, many diseases are also over- 
come for them spontaneously. + All that medicine 
has now mastered it will supply thence. The gods 
are the real physicians, though people do not think 
so. But the truth of this statement is shown by 
the phenomena of disease,t which are co-extensive 
with the whole of medicine, changing in form or in 
quality, sometimes being cured by surgery, some- 
times being relieved, either through treatment or 
through regimen. The information I have given 
on these matters must serve as a summary.? 


the most corrupt passage in the Corpus, and I have been 
compelled to print the reading of M, faulty as it is, between 
daggers. Littré makes oiro: ueraxeipéovrat to refer to quack 
doctors, as though onlyrcharlatans would take the credit of 
their cures. I would note that peraxe:péovra: and xata- 
meoverter appear to be drat Aeydueva, while wapéfer in M is 
written with the -é- altered, as though the scribe were 
uncertain what to write. It is at least curious that we again 
have a passage where, if the writer in his address referred to 
the mystical formulae of a secret fraternity, he would be 
likely to write words conveying no meaning to the un- 
initiated. We should expect these formulae to contain 
references te the action of the gods in healing diseases. Be 
this as it may, the exact meaning of the chapter seems lost 
to us. It is most unfortunate, as it would have been an 
interesting development of the thesis worked out in Airs 
Waters Places and The Sacred Disease, that all diseases are 
equally divine and equally natural. 
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VII. "Ovtev * obv TOLOUT@Y TOV _Tpoeepnpeveny 
aTavTor, xen Tov int pov exew TLva evTparrehiny 
Taparerperny™ TO yap avon pov Svompoourov Kal 
tolaw vyvatvouat Kal Totot voo ovo ww. Tnpely 
bé xP? EwuTov OTL Madara, fn) TOAAA paivovta 
TOV TOU Toparos MEPewY, fh poe TOANG Nea xNvEvO- 
pevov Toto Ww iSvarnow, adda TavayKcaia’ t vo miter 
yap TOUTO Bin elvat és mpooKrnow Geparrnins. ae 
move bé KapTa pnoev TrEpLepry@s aura, pndé 
peta havtacins’ éaKepOw 6é TAUTA mara, 5KOS 
7% ool TpokaTnpTis méva. és THY evtropiny, os 
déorr ef O€ py, él Tod xpéous aTropety alet 
be0.3 

VIII. Mererav dé xpn év int pret tabra peta 
Tans KATATTOANS, mepl ynragi ns, Kal eyxpiotos, 
Kat eykatayThya vos, pos THY evpuOuinv Tav 
yelpOv, Tepl TipaTwy, Tepl onAnvav, Trepl 
emLoéopwv, Tepl TOV EK KaTaTTacLoS, Trepi 
pappakowv, és Tpavyata Kal ofOarwixa, Kal 
TOUT@Y Ta ™ pos Ta yévea, i a cor TpoKaTypTLa- 
péva dpyava TE Kal Enxavat Kal oidnpos Kal Ta 
€ENs 1) yap €v ToUTOLOL atropin dunxavin KaL 
BraBn. atm S€é cot évépn TrapéEodos 7) ALTOTEPH 
Tpos Tas atrodnulast Sia yeipav' 7) 8 evyepe- 

1 6vrwy M: perhaps édyrwy or adndevdvrwv, 

2 The sentence within daggers is as it appears in M, and 
shows obvious signs of corruption. Littré emends to voulCew 
yap twit Bin elvar és mpdxdAnow Oeparnins. M writes és 
mpdckAnow as one word. The sense seems to be that gossip 


may cause criticism of the treatment proposed by the doctor, 
It would perhaps be given by reading: 


voile: yap otrws inrpov léva és EyKAnow bepametns. 


Possibly. vouilerar yap ottws inrpds x.7.A. would be even 
better. . 
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VII. As all I have said is true, the physician must 
have at his command a certain ready wit, as dourness 
is repulsive both to the healthy and to the sick. 
He must also keep a most careful watch over him- 
self, and neither expose much of his person nor 
gossip to laymen, but say only what is absolutely 
necessary. For he realizes that gossip may cause 
criticism of his treatment. He will do none at all 
of these things in a way that savours of fuss 
or of show. Let all these things be thought out, so 
that they may be ready beforehand for use as 
required. Otherwise there must always be lack 
when need arises. 

VIII. You must practise these things in medi- 
cine with all reserve, in the matter of palpation, 
anointing, washing, to ensure elegance in moving 
the hands, in the matter of lint, compresses, 
bandages, ventilation, purges, for wounds and eye- 
troubles, and with regard to the various kinds of 
these things, in order that you may have ready 
beforehand instruments, appliances, knives and so 
forth. For lack in these matters means helplessness 
and harm. See that you have a second physician’s 
ease, of simpler make, that you can carry in your 
hands when on a journey. The most conventent is 


3 droptn aiel Se? M: azropin dn brs Littré: dopety alet Set my 
emendation. Ermerins omits det (dittography). 
4 M has emdnptas. 
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orarn dua pO dav" 1 ov yap olov re duépyerOar? 
TavtTa Tov inTpov. 

IX. "Eotw 6é cot evpmpoveuTa pappana TE 
cal Suvdpues amhat cal dvaryeypappEevar, elmrep 
dpa éotiv év vow Kal Ta mepl voug wy inovos, Kal 
ol TOUT@Y TpoTrol, Kal ooaxas kal ov TpoTrov cept 
éxdorov Exove ey" avtn yap apxn év intpixh Kat 
péca Kal TédOs. 

X. Mpoxatackevdc Ow 3 8€ cor kal Hararywareov 
yevea mMpos Tas éKdoTwV XpIoas, TOT HMATA 
TEmveLY Suvdpeva é& avaypadis éoxevacpéva 
mpos Ta yéved. mpontotmacOa dé Kal Ta mpos 
pappaxiny és Tas cabdpovas, etn peeve amo 
Tome TOV Kabneovror, éokevac neva és ov bet 
TpoTov, mpos Ta yévea Kal Ta peyéOca és 
Tadalwow pepereTnpeva, Ta Sé Tpochata Ud 
TOV KaLpov, Kal THANG KATA OYOV. » 


1 Should we not read 31a webodlwy ? 

2 d:épxecdu Littré (without stating authority): epiép- 
xeo8a: M. 

3 In M spockatackevdcdw was written first and then the « 
of zpoo- was smudged out, 


+ T retain the reading of Littré without confidence, for 3:4 
uebddwyv is very curious Greek for ‘‘methodically,” and M 
reads plainly wepiepxeo@at. Hesychius has a gloss pe@ddiov = 
épdd.ov, and I suspect that we should read here 8:2 peGodlwy, 
and meptépxec@ar with M. The peds5:a would be packets or 
compartments, filled with small quantities of the chief 
medical necessaries, with convenient instruments of a port- 
able size, and so on, so that the physician, on arriving at his 
destination, would not be obliged ‘*to go round everywhere” 
to get what he wanted. The article before Actor épn is 
strange, and suggests that # A:rorépn and perhaps 4 dia 
xeipayv are glosses, 
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one methodically arranged, for the physician cannot 
possibly go through everything. 

- IX. Keep well in your memory drugs and their 
properties, both simple and compound,? seeing that 
after all it is in the mind that are also the cures of 
diseases ;? remember their modes, and their number 
and variety in the several cases. This in medicine 
is beginning, middle and end. 

X. You must have prepared in advance emollients 
classified according to their various uses, and get 
ready powerful4 draughts prepared according to 
formula after their various kinds. You must make 
ready beforehand purgative medicines also,> taken 
from suitable localities, prepared in the proper 
manner, after their various kinds and sizes, some 
preserved so as to last a long time, others fresh to 
be used at the time, and similarly with the rest. 


2 Literally, ‘‘ written down,” because compounded accord- 
ing to a written formula. 

3 Littré says, ‘‘si déj& sont dans l’esprit les notions sur le 
traitement.” This is an impossible translation of efrep &pa 
«.7.A. Apparently Littré did not see that the etrep clause is 
a parenthesis, and that xa) of rovrwy continues the first clause, 
The general sense is, ‘‘earry your knowledge in your head, 
not on paper, seeing that it is with your mind that you must 
work a cure.” 

4 Littré takes réuvew Svvdueva = ‘‘breuvages incisifs,” 
whatever this may mean, adding that some critics suggest 
avbew for téuvew. It is more likely that réuvew is an im- 
peratival intinitive, and that it has its usual meaning of 
‘cutting simples.” But duvdueva is strange, unless it means 
“having the appropriate dvvdues.” Cf. Chapter LX (be- 
ginning). 

5 Littré brackets és ras xaOdpoias as a gloss, and he may be 
right. Bué Decorwm is alternately over-concise and verbose, 
and és tas xa@dpoias may have been added for the sake of 
clearness. 


TEPI EYZXHMOLYNHZ 


XI. Esp 6€ € éains ™ pos Tov vooéovTa, TOUT@V 
ool din p tea WEVvOV, va pe) aTropTHs; eVOéT as EX@v 
éxaora 7 pos 70 ToLnTomevor, io At yaa Keov ) 
Ypl Trovetvy m pv ) éoedOelv: ToNNa yap ovsé 
ovAdoyio Lov, AAAA BonOeins: SeiTae TOV T™ pny a- 
TOV. mpodtacrérreo Bar * ovv xp7) TO ex Bnoo- 


7 pevov x THS éparrevpins” évdoEov yap Kal evpabés. 


10 


XII. Ev 6€ 7H écddm penvjcbac wal cabécpns, 
Kal KaTacTONNs, mepisToNijs, AVAKUPLWCLOS, 
Bpaxvroyins, arapaKxtorromatns, mpoaedpins, 
émrupeeins, avTiN€ELos T pos Ta aTrAaVTMMEVva, mpos 
Tous dxAous Tous érruryevowevous evotabeins TAS 
ev E@UTO, T pos. TOUS OopvBous emuTrE LOS, pos 
Tas Umoupyias éroupacins. emt TOUTOLTL péuvnoo 
mTapacKkeuns THS mpwTns: eb O€ py, TTa KaT 
adda adiartwtov, €& wy TapayyédreTar és 
éToLuacinu.t = 

XIII. 7Eodd@ xpéo TUKVOS, eTLo KET TED emt 
peXeoTEpov, TOloWw aTaTewpévoltly KATA TAS 
peTaBoras atravTav:*® pdov yap elon, dpa Sé kal 
EU LApETTEPOS eon dorara yap. Ta év bypoice 
vo Kal evperaTroinra vd pvovos Kal UTO TUXNS" 
aPhemrnbevta yap Ta Kara TOV Kaipov THS 
Uroupyins épOacav*? opunocavta Kal avedovTa 


1M reads wpoadi:acréAA eo Oa. 
2 andvrwy M: amavrey Littré without comment. He prob- 
ably followed some Paris MS. 3 Query, @p@acer. 


1 T agree with Littré that the text cannot be right, but I 
should hesitate to restore it confidently. I believe ‘that her e, 
too, we have the lecturer’s rough, ungrammatical notes. The 
quaintness, the apparently purposed strangeness of the 
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XJ. When you enter a sick man’s room, having 
made these arrangements, that you may not be at a 
loss, and having everything in order for what is to 
be done, know what you must do before going in. 
For many cases need, not reasoning, but practical 
help. So you must from your experience forecast 
what the issue will be. To do so adds to one’s 
reputation, and the learning thereof is easy. 

XII. On entering bear in mind your manner of 
sitting, reserve, arrangement of dress, decisive utter- 
ance, brevity of speech, composure, bedside manners, 
care, replies to objections, calm self-control to meet 
the troubles that occur, rebuke of disturbance, readi- 
ness to do what has to be done. In addition to 
these things be careful of your first preparation. 
Failing this, make no further mistake in the matters 
wherefrom instructions are given for readiness.+ 

XIII. Make frequent visits; be especially careful 
in your examinations, counteracting the things 
wherein you have been deceived at the changes.” 
Thus you will know the case more easily, and at the 
same time you will also be more at your ease? For 
instability is characteristic of the humours, and so 
they may also be easily altered by nature and by 
chance. For failure to observe the proper season 
for help gives the disease a start and kills the 
patient, as there was nothing to relieve him. 


diction of this chapter makes me more than ever convinced 
that we have in Decorum the language of ritual and not of 
every-day life. In this particular case the sense is quite 
plain. : 

2 Apparently the ‘‘ changes” shown by a disease in passing 
from one phase to another. 

3 IT can find no parallel for eduapys in this sense, but the 
context makes it necessary to interpret it as I have done. 
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ov yap Hv TO ETrLKOUpHT OV. TON yap dpa Ta 
movcovtd? te yarerrov' TO? yap eae év Kar’ 
éraxorov0noty ever wT epov Kal ELT ELPOTEPOV. 

XIV. ’Emirnpeiv 8€ ypn Kal Tas dpaptias TOV 
Ka MvOvT oY, dc av ToddaKus F dueevoarto ev 
Toot Tporappact TOV poo pepopevar: érel* Ta 
pont a TOT MATA ov NawBavorTes, 7) pappaKevo- 
pevol a Oeparrevopevot, dynpeOnaar: KaL AUT@V 
fev ov pos OmoAoyinv TpéTeTAaL TO TroinOér, TO 
dé intp@ THv altinv mpooipav. 

XV. "RoKed Oar 6é xen Kal Ta TrEpl dvakNoewy, 
& pay avr 7 pos THY apnv, a Oe Tm pos Ta yevea" 
ol pev yap auTav és eUTVOOUS, ot bé € és KaTaryelous 
Kal oKxetivods Tomous’® Ta Te amo Wodoy Kal 
douav, paddaota 8 aro olvov, yetpotépn” yap 
ain, puyetv dé Kal petatiOévar. 

XVI. Ipjocev S amavra Tavea Hovxos, 
evoTarews, pe?” broupyins TH TONG Tov vooéovta 
UITOK PUTT OMEVOV" a& 6&8 ypn, TapaxerevovTa 
(Mapas Kal evovetvOs, oérepa 86 a dir 07 peTromevov, 
Gua wev erimrAnosoew peta TiKpins Kal évTacewr, 
apa 6€° rapapvicicOar pet etictpopys Kal 

1 


moteovra M: mpooidvra Littré. I see no reason for the 
change. 

2 rv Littré, apparently following some MSS.: tay M. 

5 Before woAAans Littré has moAAol. 

4 For éwel M reads én. 

° The MSS. omit ob before AauBdvovres. Apparently it 
was added by Calvus. 

® of uty yap ad’réwy és mdvous, of 8 es kataryelous kal oKxemivods 
témouvs M: of wer yap adtéwr és dWnAodvs, of 5& és wh bWnAods, of 
dé és Katayelous Kal gxotewovs térous Littré. Ermerins has 
edrvdous for révovs. I have kept as closely to the reading of 
M as is. possible, merely changing xdyous to ebrvdous with 
Ermerins, who adopted this reading from a note of Foes, 
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For when many things together produce a result 
there is difficulty. Sequences of single phenomena 
are more manageable, and are more easily learnt 
by experience.! 

XIV. Keep a watch also on the faults of the 
patients, which often make them lie about the 
taking of things prescribed. For through not taking 
disagreeable drinks, purgative or other, they some- 
times die. What they have done never results in 
a confession, but the blame is thrown upon the 
physician. 

XV. The bed also must be considered. The 
season and the kind of illness? will make a 
difference. Some patients are put into breezy spots, 
others into covered places or underground. Consider 
also noises and smells, especially the smell of wine. 
This is distinctly bad, and you must shun it or 
change it. ; 

XVI. Perform all this calmly and adroitly, con- 
cealing most things from the patient while you are 
attending to him. Give necessary orders* with 
cheerfulness and serenity, turning his attention away 
from what is being done to him; sometimes reprove 
sharply and emphatically, and sometimes comfort 


1 Such must be the meaning, but the Greek is strange. 

2 Littré takes yévea to refer to different kinds of bed. 

3 J suppose by eating something with a strong and pleasant 
odour. 

4 Perhaps, ‘‘ give encouragement to the patient to allow 
himself to be treated.” 


7M has xeipiororépy, apparently a ‘‘portmanteau” of 
xecplorn and xeiporépn. 

8 &be M: & de Matthiae. 

® For dua 5¢ M has & 5é, 
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a lA 
trrodéEvos, pndev emideixvuvta tav écopévav } 
lal ’ 
éveoToTwV avToiat’ ToAAOL yap St aitinv TavTHY 
24? & 5 , 8 \ \ L4 \ 
ep’ Erepal amrewaOnoar, da THY Tpoppnalw THV 

n {2 

TPOELPNMEVNY TOV EVETTMTWY 1) ETTETOMEVOD. 

XVII. Tév 8¢ pavOavovtwr éotw tis 6 efectos 
bKkws Tolot TapayyéApacw ov TLKPaS * ypHoeTat,® 
momoer O€ UToupyinyv TO TpoatayOév'* éxréyer Oat 
dé avtav tovs Hdn® és Ta THs TéexVNS ElANupEvOUS, 
mpocdobvai Te TOV és TO Ypéos, 7) acharéws 
mpoceveyKeiy: oKkws Te év StactTHpace pndev 
AavOdvn ce enitpoTiy dé Tolcw idiwotynot 

, 5 8 \ \ 5 ee > Se / \ ore 

pndérote Sud0vs teplt pndevos’ ef Sé wy, TO KAKA 
mpnxGev és cé ywphoar Tov Woyov é€a:® pyro’ 
appiBorws exn, €& av TO peOodevOev ywpyoer, 

\ > \ A / / 6 \ \ \ 
Kal ov gol Tov Yroyov Tepiarper,’ TevyOev Sé mpds 
To yavos® éotat’ mpodeye ovv TadTa TavTa ert 
TOV TrotevpLeVvO, O15 Kal TO eTreyV@aOae TpdKELTAL. 

XVIII. Tottav obv éovtwy tay mpos ebdokinv 
Kal evaxnpoovyny Tdv év Th aodin Kal intpixh 
kal éy Thaw addnot TéxVNOL, Xpi TOV int pov 
érepa M: éxdrepa Littré (with other MSS.). 
Littré reads ov« dkalpws for od mixpas. 
M has xpnonra,which Littré emends to the future. 
7d mpootaxdev I take to bea gloss on broupylny. It is just 
possible that movhoe: bmovpyiny is a compound expression 


governing 7d pootaxéev in the accusative. Cf. Chapter IT 
vouobeciny rlbevtrar avalperw. 

5 I have transposed #5y, which in the MSS. is after abray, 

8 rod Woyou éay M. The text is Littré’s. 

7 repidver Littré with one Paris MS : wepidWerey M. 

8 yévos M: xAéos Littré’s emendation I think the writer 
used the poetic word yavos, 
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with solicitude and attention, revealing nothing of 
the patient's future or present! condition, For 
many patients through this cause have taken a turn 
for the worse, I mean by the declaration I have 
mentioned of what is present,! or by a forecast of 
what is to come. 

XVII. Let one of your pupils be left in charge, to 
carry out instructions without unpleasantness, and 
to administer the treatment. Choose out those who 
have been already admitted into the mysteries of 
the art, so as to add anything necessary, and to give 
treatment with safety. He is there also to prevent 
those things escaping notice that happen in the 
intervals between visits. Never put a layman in 
charge of anything, otherwise if a mischance occur 
the blame will fall on you.2 Let there never be any 
doubt about the points which will secure the success 
of your plan,’ and no blame will attach to you, but 
achievement will bring you pride.4 So say before- 
hand all this at the time the things are done,° to 
those whose business it is to have fuller knowledge.® 

XVIII. Such being the things that make for good 
reputation and decorum, in wisdom, in medicine, 
and in the arts generdlly, the physician must mark 


1 J am in doubt whether or not éveoras in these two cases 
means “‘imminent.” But écoudvwy and érecopévwy seem to 
suggest the meaning “‘ present.” 

2 J make no attempt to correct the broken grammar, 
holding that the remarks are a lecturer’s notes. 

2 The meaning is very obscure. 

« The yévos of M points to the reading yavos, ** brightness,” 
perhaps here ‘‘ glory.” é' 

5 The meening of éml ray moreouéver is very uncertain. 

6 Apparently éxiyyyécxw here means “to know in 
addition.” 
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SuerAnpora Ta pépea mepl @ OV ELPNKALEV, Tmeplevyv- 
pevov TAVTOTE THY ETEPNV Svatnpéovta purdacer, 
Kal TapaooovTa moteiaOar’ evKrEa yap éovTa 
maow avOpwrroiot Stapuhac cera’ ot TE 80’ 
aura ddevoaryres dofacrol Tpos yovewy Kal 
TEKVOV" Kip TLVES avTov a) TOAAA yrvorKkoow, 
10 om avTav TOY Tpnyyatov és avverw Kab- 


ll (otavtTa.. 


4 Probably a reference to Chapter I, Anpdeln 8 by rovTwy 
MEpen.. 

2 What is thy érépny? I must once more revert to my 
suggestion that Decorum, with its stilted and often unnatural 
language, is full of the secret formulae of a medical fraternity, 
the most ‘‘holy” phrases being omitted or disguised. I 
think riy érépny is one of these phrases. Surely at the 
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off the parts} about which I have spoken, wrap 
himself round always with the other,? watch it and 
keep it, perform it and pass it on. For things that 
are glorious are closely guarded among all men. 
And those who have made their way through them 
are held in honour by parents and children; and if 
any of them do not know many things, they are 
brought to understanding by the facts of actual 
experience. 


end of an address to ‘‘the brethren” (7deAgpiouévos Intpds, 
Precepts V.) we should expect references to the mysteries of 
the craft. And this last chapter seems full of them. How 
else can we explain Siatnpéovta puddocev, mapadidévra (hand- 
ing on the pass-words), evkAca SiapvAdcoera, 3: adray 
ddevoavres? The word aivvecis, too, seems to be a word of 
this class. 
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INTRODUCTION 
CHAPTER I 


In order to give a fairly complete account of what 
was anciently considered good manners and good 
behaviour for doctors I must add to Law, Oath, 
Precepts and Decorum the first chapter of the work 
Physician. 

Very little is known about the position of Physician 
in the history of medicine. “Cet opuscule,’” says 
Littré,’! “n’est mentionné par aucun des anciens 
critiques.” And later on; ‘Dans le silence des 
anciens commentateurs il nest pas possible de se 
faire une idée sur l’origine del’opusculedu Médecin.”’? 

After the first chapter the piece goes on to dis- 
cuss the arrangeinent of the surgery, the preparation 
of bandages, instruments, and so forth. Then follows 
a short discussion of tumours and sores, and the 
book finishes with a recommendation to a student 
to attach himself to mercenary troops in order to 
have practice in surgery ®—a fairly sure indication 
of a date later than 400 B.c. 


1 T. 412 a J, 414. 

3 Ey rijot Kata wédw BiarpiBhot Bpaxeta tls €or: rovTwy 7 
Xpiiotss oArydiis yap ev mavtl rTP xpdvp ylvovtar moArrikal 
arpatial Kal moAeutxal’ gouuBalver 5€ Ta To1radTa wAEioTaKIS 
Ka) cuvexéorata mepl Tas ~evixas orpatias ylvecOa. Thy wey 
ody wéAAovTa XElpoupyely aTparevecOat dei Kal mapnroAovOnKevat 
orpareduaci ~evixois: ofrw yap by eln yeyumvacucvos mpbs 
rabtny Thy xpelav. Chapter XIV. 
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In Chapter 1V an interesting passage occurs in 
which the surgeon is advised to avoid showiness 
and ostentation in manipulating bandages, as all 
such conduct savours of vulgarity and charlatanism.! 

Dr. J. F. Bensel? holds that Physician is closely 
connected with the treatises Precepts and Decorum. 
It is most important to come to some conclusion 
as to whether there is a real connection, or whether 
there are merely resemblances. 

Bensel’s monograph (it is really an edition of 
Physician) is very instructive, and compares well 
with the somewhat arid discussions to be found 
in most similar works, The author sees that all 
three books are intended for young beginners; he 
points out that the artifices we associate with the 
style of Isocrates are to be seen in Physician, and 
in particular that in some cases there are verbal 
parallels. These tend to indicate that the date of 
Physician is 350-300 B.c. 

Up to this point it is easy to agree with Bensel. 
But when he goes on to assert that Physician is 
contemporary with Precepts and Decorum, and that 
the last shows Epicurean tendencies, it is difficult 
to follow his argument. Physician is comparatively 
simple, and the Greek is rarely strange or obscure. 
There are none of the signs of late date. Precepts 
and Decorum, on the other hand, are not only 
strange but even fantastic. No extant Greek prose 


1 edpt@uous d& emidécras (surely this is the right accentua- 
tion and not émideclas with Littré) kal Benrpixds pydby 
wpercovoas aroywaokew poptikdy yap Td ToLwdTOY Kal TayTEAaS 
GAaCovikdy, moAAdKis Te BAaBIY olaov TE Oeparevoucve: Cyret 
dt 6 voréwy od KakAAwmigudY, GAA TY TUUEepor. 


® See Philologus for 1922, LXXVIII. 88-130. 
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shows such peculiar vagaries in diction. The signs 
of late date are many and insistent. Finally, the 
supposed Epicureanism of Decorum cannot possibly 
be reconciled with the assertion made in that work 
that physicians give way before the gods, and know 
that their art is under the direction of a higher 
power. Surely this is Stoic rather than Epicurean 
doctrine. The truth seems to be that what Bensel 
takes to be Epicureanism is really the received 
ethical teaching of later Alexandrine times, which 
is in part common to both schools of thought. 

The likeness, then, between Physician and the 
other two works is a similarity of subject. All are 
addresses to young men at the beginning of their 
medical course, and lay down the rules of conduct 
and practice that such students must follow, In 
the face of the evidence it is illegitimate to go 
further, and to assert that all were written at the 
same time. On the contrary, there is every reason 
to think that Physician is considerably earlier than 
the other two. 

Littré, having pointed out parallel. passages to 
parts of Physicwan in Surgery, Ancient Medicine and 
several other Hippoératic works, concludes his 
Argument with a paragraph so admirable that I quote 
it in full. 

«A Vaide de ces renseignements on entrevoit 
comment un étudiant faisait son éducation. I 
était, ainsi que l’indique le Serment, d’ordinaire de 
famille médicale; sinon, il s'agrégeait 4 une de ces 
familles; il commencait de bonne heure; on le 
placait dans @iatrion ou officine, et la il s’exercait 
au maniement des instruments, a 'applic ation des 
bandages, et A tous les debuts de l'art; puis il voyait 
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les malades avec son maitre, se familiarisait avec 
les maladies, apprenait 4 reconnaitre les temps oppor- 
tuns et A user des remédes. De la sorte il devenait 
un praticien, et, si son zéle et ses dispositions le 
favorisaient, un praticien habile. Dans tout cela 
il n’est question ni d’anatomie ni de physiologie ; 
c’est qu’en effet ces choses-la n’existaient qu’a l'état 
de rudiment, et dés lors ne servaient pas de fonde- 
ment 4 une éducation, Un médecin pouvait, comme 
celui dont parle Hippocrate, croire que ]’apophyse 
styloide du cubitus et l’apophyse de l’humérus, qui 
est dans le pli du coude, appartenaient 4 un méme 
os (des Fractures, § 3), ou, comme, un autre dont il 
se raille aussi, prendre les apophyses épineuses du 
rachis pour le corps méme des vertébres (des Articula- 
tions, § 46); ceux-la, on le voit, n’avaient pas la 
moindre notion, je ne dirai pas d’anatomie, mais 
de l’ostéologie la plus élémentaire. Les hippocra- 
tiques, sans avoir une vue distincte des rapports de 
Vanatomie avec la médecine, nous montrent les 
premiers essais pour sortir de l’empirisme primitif, 
obligé nécessairement de se passer d’anatomie et de 
physiologie. Hippocrate avait “une connaissance 
trés-précise des os, Passé cela, son école n’avait 
plus rien de précis; des notions, en gros, sur les 
principaux viscéres, des efforts infructueux pour 
débrouiller la marche des vaisseaux sanguins, une 
méconnaissance compléte des nerfs proprement dits, 
confondus sous le nom de veijpa avec toutes les 
parties blanches, et, pour me servir du langage 
hippocratique, la mention de deux cavités qui recoivent 
et expulsent les matiéres alimentaires, et de beaucoup 
dautres cavités que connaissent ceux qui s'occupent de 
ces objets (de U Art, § 10). Les choses étant ainsi 
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a |’état rudimentaire, on ne s’étonnera pas que toute 
la partie théorique roule essentiellement sur les 
quatre humeurs et leurs modifications; la spécula- 
tion ne pouvait se généraliser qu’d l'aide de ces 
éléments qui avaient assez de réalité apparente pour 
permettre quelques tentatives de théorie. Mais ce 
point de vue suffit pour faire apprécier, sans plus 
de détail, ce qu’étaient ces syst¢mes primitifs qu’on 
a si longtemps surfaits, et qui ne peuvent pas mieux 
valoir que les bases qui les supportent.”’ 


MSS. anv Epirions 


Physician is found in V, C, E and Holkhamensis 
282. It has been edited by J. F. Bensel in Philo- 
logus LX XVIII. (1922), pp. 88-130. 

I have collated V and Holkhamensis 282. The 
hand of V does not appear to-be the same as that of 
this manuscript in Dentttzon, though possibly the 
same scribe adopted another style of writing. It is 
finer and somewhat neater, while A and a are written 
with long strokes that slope downwards from left to 
right. Iota subscript,is not written, so that as 
duxatoovvy is the reading towards the end of Chapter 
I, the dative is almost certainly correct, V agrees 
very nearly with the vulgate, 
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IIEPI IHTPOY 


Iyrpob pev éore Tportacin 1 opav eUXPOs TE 
Kal eVoapKos ™ pos THY Umapxovoay avr@ pow: 
akvodvras yap v7e TOE, TOANBY of 7) ev dvaxel- 
pevoe TO THpma oUTwsS* odd av éEtépwv ETripedy- 
Ojvat KaX@s' EretTa TA meph avrov Kkabapios * 
éxew, ecOjru* XPNTTH Kal Xplo macy evoopors, 
oO pay Exovow AVUTOT TS ™ pos amavTa’ TovTO 
yap noéws exer cupBaiver Tovs vooéovtas.° det dé 
oKxoTel Tae TEpL THY \ruynY Tov gwdpova,® uH 
povov TO ovyay, andra KaL meph Tov Blov wavy 
eVTAKTOV, péyuora yap exe mpos dokav ayabd, 
TO 6€ 7/005 eivae Kahov Kal ayadonv, TovovTOV 
évta" mace Kal ceuvov Kal diravOpwrov’ TO yap 


1 elvat mpootaclny with éora after ettcapxos MSS.: éore 
mpostagin, with éora: omitted, Ermerins: intpod ftv mpo- 
atacin dpav ws etixpws Te kat eticapkos écra: Bensel. 

2 ottws ws MSS.: obrws Littré: avrol Ermerins. 

3 V has @re:ra, wep) airav kabalpew ws. mpémer (for 7a wepl) 
Ermerins. Bensel reads raGapelws. 

4 After éc 77: Ermerins adds re.. 

5 T think that eddduos is a gloss on aduhy = EXovow dvurrdartws 
mpos &ravra, and that rodro .. . vogéovras is a gloss on the 
whole preceding sentence. It should be noticed that the 
grammar of the second gloss is faulty, and perhaps trois 
vogéovot should be read. 


8 répl Thy puxiv sdppova V, which has also rodro before 
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CHAPTER I 


Tue dignity of a physician requires that he should 
look healthy, and as plump as nature intended him 
to be; for the common crowd consider those who 
are not of this! excellent bodily condition to be 
unable to take care of others. Then he must be 
clean in person, well dressed, and anointed with 
sweet-smelling unguents that are not in any way 
suspicious. ‘This, in fact, is pleasing to patients. 
The prudent man must also be careful of certain 
moral considerations ?— not only to be silent, 
but also of a great regularity of life since 
thereby his reputation will be greatly enhanced; he 
must be a gentleman in character, and being this he 
must be grave and kind to all, For an over-forward 


1 The otrws of this sentence is not otiose: ‘‘ those who 
are not well off in these’ respects” (i.e. of a healthy com- 
plexion and not too thin). Ermerins emendation to airoi is 
therefore not necessary, though it is ingenious. 

2 Bensel’s reading will mean ‘‘ the following are important 
characteristics of a prudent scul.” 

3 It is easy to understand elya: with efitaxrov from the efvai 
in the clause after the parenthesis. ‘This understanding of 
a word or phrase in a first clause, which is actually used iv a 
second clause, being unknown in modern English, is often a 
cause of obscurity. 


ocxoneiy. Ermerins reads and punctuates thy Wuxiv: cadpova 
.. . ebraxtov elvat. Bensel has riv yuxhy thy cdppora. 
7 Perhaps édvra. 
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mpoTreres Kab 70 ™ pOYELPOV xatapoverrat, xy 
Tavu XpNTLLOv n° oxerreoy * ¢ 6€ él TIS efovains: 
Ta yap avuTa mapa Trois avrots omavias éXovTa 

ayaTrata. oxXnpwact O€ aro pév mpoowrrou 
ovvvouv pn TiKpas: avOddns? yap Soxet eivat 
Kal pa dvOpwmos, 0 66 és yéAwTa dviemevos Kal 
inv apos popriKos bmoNauBaverac puraKréov 
d€ TO ToLlovTOV Ovx Heard. dixatov 5é 7 pos 
TACAaV Omirtny eivar’ Xp) yap TOAAA émiKoupely 
dicaroovynv' * mpos b€ intpoyv ov puKpa cuvad- 
AayuaTa ToloL vooéovaiy ° éorw" Kal yap 
avtous ® _broxetptous movéovat Tois intpots, Kal 
Tacav Spny evtuyxdvovar yuvarki, mapOévors, 
Kai" tots aklow mreloTtou KTHpAacL’ éyKpaTéws 
ov Sel mpos GmavTa éxew TadTAa. THY péev OdV 
Wuyxny Kat TO cOpa otTw Saket Oat. 


s 

Bensel with V reads oxomdy for cxerréov! 
omaviws éxovow MSS.: oraviws Zxovra Littré. 
avddins .. . mtodvOpwros MSS. : Ermerins has neuters. 
dixatocvyny Holkhamensts 282, and apparently Ei: dica- 
ootvn Vand C: Sicasordvy Bensel. 

5 yocovoly V: dppworéovgw Ermerins. 

6 airovs MSS.: abrot’s Zwinger, Linden: éwuro’s Ermerins. 

7 Ermerins omits xa) after rapGévas. 


if 
2 
3 
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obtrusiveness is despised, even though it may be 
very useful. Let him look to the liberty of action 
that is his; for when the same things are rarely 
presented to the same persons there is content.) In 
appearance, let him be of a serious but not harsh 
countenance; for harshness is taken to mean arro- 
gance and unkindness, while a man of uncontrolled 
laughter and excessive gaiety is considered vulgar, 
and vulgarity especially must be avoided. In every 
social relation he will be fair, for fairness must be 
of great service.* The intimacy also between 
physician and patient is close. Patients in fact 
put themselves into the hands of their physician, 
and at every moment he meets women, maidens 
and possessions very precious indeed. So towards all 
these self-control must be used. Such then should 
the physician be, both in body and in soul. 


1 So Littré. But it is more than doubtful if the Greek 
will bear this meaning. The reading of V (cxordy) points to 
corruption of the text, as does the omavlws %xovow of the 
MSS. 

2 Bensel’s emendation to the dative is very attractive, and 
is probably right: ‘‘for on many occasions one must come to 
the help of fairness.” r 
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Or this short piece Littré! says: “Ce trés court 
fragment n’est cité par aucun ancien commentateur, 
rien ne peut nous faire deviner de qui il est, ni ou 
il a été pris.” In his Argument he begins: “Cet 
opuscule est rédigé dans la forme aphoristique, et, 
tout court qu'il est, il témoigne que |’auteur avait 
étudié, non sans fruit, état des enfants a la 
mamelle et leurs maladies.” 2 

Adams’® remarks are very similar: “This little 
tract is destitute of any competent evidence of its 
authenticity. Some of the observations contained 
in it bespeak a familiar acquaintance with the 
diseases of infancy.” 

The account in Payly-Wissowa is even scantier in 
its information: “ein Blaittchen iiber das Zahnen 
der Kinder, wie das vorige weder von Galen noch 
Erotian erwihnt.” 

In spite of these rather discouraging remarks 
Dentition is a work of no little interest. In the 
first place it is written in aphorisms, and like most 
medical aphorisms deals with prognosis rather than 
treatment. Then again it is curiously short and 
abrupt, and the reader wonders why it was written 
in the present form, The answer to this puzzle may 


11, p. 415. 2 VIII. p. 542. 
2 Vol. I. p. 124, 
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perhaps become plainer after a discussion of the 
subject matter of Dentition. 

It is obvious to any medical man that the tract is 
divided into two parts, both of which contain pro- 
positions apparently irrelevant to the main subject. 
Roughly speaking, however, one may put the matter 
thus: 

(1) Propositions I—XVII. deal with dentition 
(ddovrovia), and incidentally with the suckling 
and weaning of infants. 

(2) Propositions XVIII.—XXXII. deal with 
ulceration of the tonsils (zapioOy.a), uvula 
and throat. 

Teething and ulcerated throats are not connected, 
and it may be asked why they are here placed side 
by side. A short work dealing with both dentition 
and ulcerated throats is indeed a strange mixture. 

It is remarkable that the key-word to most or 
the first part is ddovropvia, while of the second part 
it is wapicOu1a. This suggests that Dentition is an 
extract from a larger collection of aphorisms, which 
were arranged in a kind of alphabetical order. Ir 
the tract consisted only of propositions VI.—XII. 
and XVIIL, XX.—XXVII., XXX.—XXXilI., no 
doubt would be possible; every proposition would 
contain one or the other of the key-words. But 
there remain :— 

(a) I—V., with the key-words ydAa and @nAdfw. 

(6) XIII.—XVII., with the key-words oipetc@at, 
mapaxetat (?), maperOiw, tapn9d, leading on 
to rapicOuia in XVIII. 

(c) XIX., the key-word of which is doubtful. 

(d) XXVIII., XXIX., the key-words of which are 
doubtful. 
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Now surely ddovr-, ovp-, wapa-, mape-, rapn-, rapt-, 
must be intentionally set in alphabetical order, and 
I suggest that a scribe, copying a larger collec- 
tion of aphorisms, omitted accidentally ddovrodvia 
to rapic6ua. This larger collection was arranged 
alphabetically, and probably dealt with diseases of 
childhood, When the scribe found out his mistake, 
he wrote out the omitted portion at the end, and 
added to it a few other propositions that he had 
missed. A later scribe, misinterpreting the facts, 
regarded the appendix as a fresh work, and gave 
it the not unnatural name Dentition. ‘These remarks 
may be condemned as speculative guesses, but they 
are guesses to which an interesting parallel is to 
be found in the Paris manuscript 2255(E). At 
the end of this manuscript is a piece called epi 
mpoyvecews érév. On examining it we find that it 
is a fragment of Airs Waters Places, which some 
scribe omitted, placed at the end of his volume, 
and so added a fresh treatise to the Hippocratic 
collection ! 

It is not at all unlikely that there are other 
similar fragments in’ the Hippocratic collection. 
Possibly, too, longer works contain fragments in- 
serted by scribes who thought that they had found 
a suitable place for them. One or two passages, for 
instance, in Epidemics I. strongly suggest by their 
irrelevance an origin such as I have described. 

The language of Dentition is in some respects 
unusual, 

Proposition II. Bopéds. A poetic word(?). See 
Aristophanes Peace 38.  éxw, “I drink,” 
seems poetic. See Euripides Phoen. 987 
(Axew paorov). 
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Proposition III. émwavowos is apparently a late 
word. 

Proposition IV. sodA deperar 7 Kowin. edrerTa 
is very rare, 

Proposition XII. yeypdvas exe, if this reading be 
correct. 

Proposition XIV.  apy0d, of the bowels being 
moved. 

Proposition XV. dvadapBdvw, of eating. 

Proposition XVII. zapyd0. 

Proposition XXV. dopevi~w. This is apparently 
a late word. 

Proposition XXVIII.  dvadapBave, of taking food 
or drink. 

Proposition XXIX.  eirpodys (if the reading be 
correct). It is apparently drag Neyopevov. 


The number of strange expressiong in so short 
a piece points to a late date. If Dehtition be late, 
it forms an exception to my general statement that 
the aphoristic style ceased to prevail among medical 
writers after 400 B.c. 


MSS. anv EpiTIons 


The manuscripts containing Dentition are V, C, E, 
and Holkhamensis 282. 

I have collated V and Holkhamensis 282. In 
this treatise the two are not strikingly alike; in 
fact, the close correspondence between the two 
manuscripts seems to end where they no longer 
correspond in the order of the treatises, namely after 
Eight Months’ Child. 

On the other hand, if I may judge from Littré’s 
apparatus criticus, V and C (Paris 2146) are almost 
320 
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_ identical, and they also contain the treatises in the 
same order. It seems quite certain that C is a mere 
copy of V. 

V reads voAd in Proposition III. and in others, but 
movAv in V and in XXVIII. (ra wovdAd yada «.7.X.), 
although later in the same sentence zodd occurs. 

The pronominal forms in 6é7- are the almost 
universal rule, but in XIX. and XXII. é«- is found. 

The scribe regularly omits iota subscript, but in 
one place (XXX.) iota is written subscript between 
the -y- and -o- of rijow adAyow dpyor. 

Sometimes, instead of dividing a word between 
one line and the next, the scribe preferred to write 
part of the word with a mark of abbreviation. Thus 
xeysovas appears as yemovY, Svvanévoy as Suvaper 
and 6nAdlew as OndralZ. It is quite likely that 
corruptions have sometimes been caused by systems 
of abbreviation and contraction. 

Examination of Dentilion as it appears in V con- 
firms my belief that no confidence can be placed in 
the spelling of even our best manuscripts in the 
matter of such points as 67- and dx-. 

In places the text,of Dentition is very corrupt. 
Accordingly, instead of attempting to restore hope- 
less passages, I have printed the text of Littré 
between daggers. In the footnotes emendations 
are mentioned, and in some cases discussed. 

I know of no separate editions of the piece, 
although it is included in the editions of Littré 
and Ermerins, 


MEPI OAONTO®YIHS 


I. Ta dice eitpopa trav tradiwy ovK avddoyov 
THs capxwooews Kal TO yada Onra€er. 

Il. Ta Bopa cal mond édxovta yada ov mpos 
Oyo capKovTat. 

Ill. Ta word dwovpéovta trav OnralovTwv 
NKLOTA eTTLVAVaLA.” 

IV. Ofcr® orr héperar % Kowdin Kal ev- 
TETTOVELW,* UyLeLVOTEpa’ OTTOGOLOLY OALYNH, Bopot- 
aly €ovat Kal wn avdroyov Tpepopévogow,° éTivooa. 

V. ‘Omdcorcr® 88 word yaraxtades atre- 
peitat, KoiXin ouviotaTtal. 

VI. ‘Orococw ev ddovtopvin 1) Kotkin wrE@ 
imayer hooov orarat 1) btw dduyaKEs. 

VII. ‘Ordcosw éri ddovtodvin mupetos d&ds 
emruylyveTat OMLYyaKLS OTT @VTAL. 

VIII. ‘Ordca ddovtopvedvta evtpopa pévet 
Katapopixa éovta Kivduvos oTacpov? értraBetv. 

IX. Ta ev yetmdve ddovtopvedvta, TOV d\rAwV 
opolwy eovtwyv, BéXtTLov aTraddAdooel. 


1 cgaprécews MSS. : gapxéaios Mack. 


2 émvatoia V, Holk. 282, C: évatom vulgate: vavola 
Ermerins. 


3 ofa: V: Holk. 282 has édxdcoiot in the margin, but ole in 
the textr 


* The form of etaerrodcw arouses suspicion, 
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I, Curtpren who are naturally well-nourished do 
not suck milk in proportion to their fleshiness. 

IJ. Children with voracious appetites, and who 
suck much milk do not put on flesh in proportion. 

Il]. Of sucking children those that pass much 
urine are the least subject to vomiting. 

IV. Children that pass copious stools and have 
good digestion are the more healthy; those that 
pass stools scantily, and with voracious appetites are 
not nourished in proportion, are unhealthy.? 

V. Those that vomit copiously milky matters suffer 
from constipation, 

VI. Those who while teething have their bowels 
moved often are less subject to convulsions than 
those who have them moved seldom. 

VII. Those who while teething are attacked by 
acute fever. seldom suffer from convulsions. 

VIII. Those who while teething are lethargic 
while remaining well-nourished run a risk of being 
seized with convulsions. 

IX. Those who teethe in winter, other things being 
equal, come off better. 


1 Or, ‘subject to illness.” 


8 fryiewdtepa . . . Tpepouévorrw omitted by Holk. 282. 

6 jrdcoiot V: Holk. 282 reads dxdcoiot with » written over 
the x, and so also in other places. 

7 gracuds V and C: oracpdy Littré, 


TIEPI OAONTOOYIH= 


X. Od mdvta ta emi S000 oad bévta TeXeuTa: 
Torna bé Kai Siacdterar. 

XI. Ta peta Bnxos ddovtopvedvta ypovifert 
év 6€ TH SvaxevTnoe: taxyvatveTat “adXov. 

XIL. ‘Ondca év 76 ddovtodveiv Yemavas exer, 
TavTa Kal® mpocexovTws nypéeva padov déper 
odovtopviar. 

XIII. Ta Scovpedvta mréov } Staywpedvta 
mpos Oyo evTpopwTeEpa. 

IV. ‘Orocoicw ovpettar pn mpos Royor, 
Kotdin O€ TUKVas pov ek Tradiwv trapnyOei, 
émivoca. x 

XV. Ta evurva nal edtpopa todd Tavarap- 
Bavew? cal mapdaKertat ovx ixavas Sumxnpévov.t 4 

XVI. Ta rapecOiovta ev tH Onraleww pdov 
péper aTroyahakTio ov. 

XVIL. Ta rorrdxus mapnocbvta® Siatwov Kal 
dimemTov KaTa KoUinv TAELaTA TOV év TUpETO 
vmvadcea. 

1 ypovi€er Littré: xpoviCew V and C,_ 

2 ratra cal is omitted by Ermerins. 

3 dvadauBdaver Foes: avadauBdver MSS. 


4 It is hard to decide whether Holk. 282 has dSiwknuévoy or 
diwmnetuevov. 


5 rapnbctvra Foes: mapi0etyra or mapudedvta MSS. 


1 For this sense of yey see c.g. Breaths XIV. tis voboou 
Kal Tod mapedvtos xemu@vos, and also Ermerins’ note on this 
passage. The meaning seems to be that during teething 
stormy ‘‘tantrums” on the part of the child are a better 
sign than a subdued, semi-comatose state. 

2 Perhaps mpds Adyov goes with diaxwpedvra, though the 
order of words is against this, The sense, however, would 
be improved. ‘‘Those who, in proportion, pass more urine 
than faeees are better nourished.” So Littré, 
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X. Not all children die that are seized with 
convulsions while teething; many recover. 

XI. Teething is protracted when complicated with 
a cough, and emaciation in such cases is excessive 
while the teeth are coming through. 

XII. Children who have a troublesome time while 
teething, if they are suitably attended to, bear up 
more easily against teething.! 

XIII. Those that pass more urine than faeces are 
proportionately better nourished.” 

XIV. Those who do not pass urine in proportion, 
but from babyhood discharge undigested food fre- 
quently, are unhealthy. 

XV. Children who sleep well, and are well- 
nourished, may take a great deal of food, even 
though it is placed before them insufficiently 
prepared for digestion.4 —_ 

XVI. Those that eat solid food while being 
suckled bear weaning more easily. 

XVII. Those that often pass stools of undigested 
food mixed with blood, the great majority of them 
when feverish are drowsy.5 


; 

3 Or, ‘subject to illness.” 

4 It is fairly certain that the general sense of this pro- 
position is to the effect that children who have healthy 
constitutions may without harm put a strain upon their 
digestive organs, But the exact reading is more than un- 
certain. mapdxe:ta: is strange, and cannot mean mapeori, as 
Littré thinks. But wapaxe:rrac seems to be the key-word 
(wapa-, with wape- in the next proposition), and so is probably 
right. Perhaps ei has fallen out after xa) (the scribe may 
have thought that obx was wrong after ei), but I can find no 
parallel to this sense of Simnenuevov. s 

5 Here too the Greek is strange, and I am not satisfied 
with the text, though I can offer no better reading. Possibly 
tay should be rovray or édvra; possibly it should be omitted. 
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XVIII. Ta év Tapia O utors é\Kkea avev TupEeTav 

yoyvopeva. daparéarepa. 
IX. ‘Orocoow év TO Onralev TOV vyTiov a 
Bé TpociaTaTat, orapuniy elwOe petfova exeuv. 
‘Orrocotct TAX EDS év ibis vowal 
egioravrar, TOV TupEeTaV pevovTav Kal Bnxiwv, 
Klvovvos madw yevéaOat Edxea.” 

XXI. Ta rarwédpopnoavta év icOpuiows Erxea 
trois opotorott *® Kidvvmdea. 

XXII. tToter rradiowcw a€voroyors eer 
év mrapiaO pio, KATATLVOLEVOV,? c@Tnptas ° 
éotiv, omoca™ 8*® parrdov TOD mpoTepov pm 
duvapévov Kkatativewy.t ® 

XXIII. *Ev mapiaOuious Exel, Torv?? +o 
Nore avepwetoOar 7) Kata Kowrinv épxecOar,4 
KLVOUV@OES. 

XXIV. Ev totow év rapicOulorow &dxeow 
dpaxyviadés te eov ovdK ayadov. 

XXV. ’Ev totow év trapicOuiowcw édKEeor 

1 Ermerins places rév vnmiwy after érdcoior 


2 }ermerins omits €Axea. 

3 guoloist (Or dpuotwort) MSS.: duotor Calvus: yvnrloowt 
Cornarius and Ermerins. 

4 atidroyous EAxeoww MSS. : détdAoya €Akea Ermerins, 

> karamivouevwy MSS.: xatanivew duvauévwv Ermerins after 
Linden. 

6 gwrnplas early MSS. : owrhpid eore Ermerins. 

7 The MSS. punctuate before éréca and after yoA@Ses in 
the next proposition. Littré suggested the punctuation in 
the text and he is followed by Ermerins. 

8 5) MSS. : 6 Ermerins. 

® Ermerins punctuates after rpérepoy and marks an hiatus 
after katamivery. 

10 Holk. 282 has 7d woAd. 

1 %pyxerGa: MSS. : SiépxeoGar Ermerins, 
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DENTITION, xvun-xxv. 


XVIII. Ulcers on the tonsils that come without 
fever are less dangerous. 

XIX. Babies that are attacked by a cough while 
being suckled usually have an enlarged uvula. 

XX. When corroding sores form quickly on the 
tonsils, the fevers and coughs remaining, there is a 
danger of ulcerations occurring again. 

XXI. Ulcerations that recur on the tonsils are 
dangerous,! 

XXII. When children have considerable ulceration 
of the tonsils, if they can drink, it is a sign that they 
may recover, the more so if they could not drink 
before.? 

XXIII. In cases of ulcerated tonsils, to vomit 
bilious matters, or to evacuate them by stools, is 
attended with danger. 

XXIV. In cases of ulcerated tonsils, the formation 
of a membrane like a spider's web is not a good 
sign.3 
XXV. In cases of ulcerated tonsils, after the first 


1 The conjecture of Cornarius (‘‘of babies”) is most in- 
genious and may be right. I suspect, however, that rots 
dpuolor: is part of a corrupted gloss on ig@ulois, which some 
scholiast saw was used in the same sense as (duolws) mapioOulois. 

2 The most corrupt proposition in Dentition. It seems 
impossible to restore the exact text of the original. One 
suspects, however, that Ermerins is right in reading afdbAoya 
éAxea and gwrhpid éor:, and that Linden correctly changed 
karamwopuevwy to Katarlvew Suvauévwy. The sense of deca 

xaramivew is fairly certain, but the-Greek to represent 
it could be written in several ways. 

2 It would be interesting if we could interpret this pro- 
position correctly. 


12 Holkamensis 282 omits dveueioOar . . . apaxvid@des, the 
eye of the scribe passing from -ades to -a@bdes. 


TIEPI OAONTOOYTH= 


peta TOUS Tpw@rous Xpovous Siapeei preypya dua 
TOU TTOMATOS, mpoTepov ovK ov,) yprnotpor, Opes 
avaxtéov' nv be apEnrat ovvdidovar,* TAVTWS 
do peviatéov: To 5é€ py ovTws Stappéov evdra- 
Bnréov. 

XXVI. ‘Pevparifopévoss Tapia Oya KoLnin 
KatevexGeioa mreiw? veu Tas Enpas Bixas 
TALoloLoLv avevex Dev TO | TETE [LfLEVOV TAM AVEL. 

XXVIL. Ta rordv xpovov év Tapio O pLous Ednea 
avavéj pévovta axivovva mpo tav mévte ip bE 
nepewr. 

XXVIII. Ta ord yarta tdv Onralovtwr 
avarauBavovta ws To TOAD UTVa@dea. 

XXIX. Ta pr tedttpopéat® trav Onralovtav 
atpoda Kal dvoavahnmTa. 

XXX, ° ‘Edkea év épe yuyvopeva ev, .Trapia Ouiors 
xelpova TOV €v THOW ArAANnoW Owpnou TAX LOV 
yap véwerat. 

XXXI. Ta repli ctapurny veuoueva Erxea év 
mapicO uiovaw, o @opévorae® THD peoviy aXotol. 

XXXII. Ta rept papuyya © vewomeva EXKEa 
Naren wrepa Kal o€UTepa ws émutodv SvaoTvoLav 
emrupéper. 

1 oy MSS. : itv Ermerins. Perhaps édv. 

2 &pinrar EvvdidG MSS. : &ptnra kal tvvdidg Mack: &ptnrai 
jy Evvdido Krmerins: &pinra tuvdiddvac Littré: &ptyrac 


avvdiddvy would be nearer the MSS, 
3 Ermerins omits wAelw. 


‘ Ermerins omits waidloow and reads dvevex@ty 5€ ms. V 
has vl. 


5 eirpopéa MSS. : etrpopa Ermerins. 
* Before cp (ouevoics V, Holk. 282 and © have yay, but 
read mapirBulors, not rapicOulourw, Possibly yiv has arisen 
from the -iv. 
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periods it is useful for phlegm to flow from the 
mouth, which before did not do so; nevertheless it 
must be brought up. If the symptoms begin to dis- 
appear, it is altogether a welcome sign. If the phlegm 
does not flow in this way, you must be careful. 

XXVI. When there is a discharge on the tonsils, 
in most cases dry coughs are resolved by evacuation 
through the bowels; with children most cases are 
resolved by the vomiting of concocted matters. 

XXVII. Ulcerations on the tonsils, that remain 
for a long time without increasing, are not attended 
with danger before five or six days.? 

XXVIII. Children at the breast that take much 
milk are generally drowsy. 

XXIX. Children at the breast that are ill nourished 3 
also pick up strength with difficulty, 

XXX. Ulcerated tonsils that occur in summer are 
worse than those that occur at other seasons, for 
they spread more rapidly. 

XXXI. Ulcers on the tonsils that spread over the 
uvula alter the voice of those who recover. 

XXXII. Ulcers that spread about the throat are 
more serious and acute, as they generally bring on 
difficulty of breathing. 


1 The readings by and guyd:5éva: are uncertain, but the 
sense is quite clear. 

2 Littré points out that it is difficult to fit in moady 
xpdvov with mpd tay mévre # CE juepéwy. LT agree with him, 
and believe that the first phrase is a gloss on the second. 

3 The word etrpopéa can scarcely be right; it should be 
ebtpapéa or ebtpopa But even when it is corrected it is 
otiose with &rpopoa. I suspect that there were once two 
readings (the Hippocratic collection has hundreds of such 
slight variations), namely, 7a uh eitpapéa Tay Onradytay Kal 
SucavadAnmra and rd &rpopa ray OnrAaCdvtwy Kal SvcavdAnmra. 
At some time these two versions were combined into one. 
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(1) Ossections may be raised to the use of 
“abscession”’ to translate dadoracts. It is certainly 
not used in modern English, but neither are the 
ideas associated with dadaracis accepted by modern 
science. The only alternative to the.use of the term 
“abscession”’ would be to transliterate the Greek 
word with a footnote giving its meaning. 

(2) Regimen in Acute Diseases, X1X. p. 78, ll. 11 
foll. I am in doubt whether the sentence jv dé x7) 
brehnAvVOy 6 madaidtepos otros veoBpdres édvtt, K.T.A. 
refers or not to the former part of the chapter 
(emu yety THV dow TOU pupypatos, éor av oinrat - 
KEXWPNKEVAL &s TO KATW MEpos TOD evTepov TO oiTiov). My 
translation so takes it, identifying treAndv6y and 
KEXWPNKEVAL &s TO KATW Epos TOD evTepov. It is possible, 
however, that a new case is introduced. The 
patient has recently eaten food, but his bowels were 
even before this (wadatdrepos) full of unevacuated 
food. In such cases the doctor is reeommended to 
use an enema or a suppository. 

(3) Regimen in Acute Diseases, XXXVI. p. 92, 
eee Though all the MSS. read ji I feel inclined 
to delete it. Possibly it may be retained as a 
pleonastic or redundant pj, but it would be dificult 
if not impossible to find a parallel. This pleonastic 
py, SO far_as I know, is not found with an infinitive 
depending upon Gavpacrdv vat or its equivalent, It 
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might easily be a repetition (in uncials) of the last 
syllable of etvac, 

(4) Regimen in Acute Diseases, XLVIII. p. 104. 1 
feel that the whole of this chapter, and perhaps the 
next, is an interpolation. The sentence 6m... és 
Ta pupypata peraBddrovow ex THs Keveayyins is either 
corrupt or a rather inane truism. The next sentence, 
ereita 0d XpnoTéov pudpypacw, Tpiv % vodoos wezavO7 3) 
GAXo Te onpetov Pavy 7) Kata evrepov, KeveayytKov 7) 
epiotikoy, 7) Kata TA broxdvOpia, is directly contrary to 
the whole teaching of Regimen in Acute Diseases, and 
in particular cannot possibly be reconciled with 
Chapters XII-XIV, Chapter XLIX is perhaps not 
an interpolation, but a parenthesis which in a 
modern book would take the form of a footnote. 

(5) Regimen in Acute Diseases, LXV. p. 120, 1. 12. 
All the MSS. read zpooxarayetoOar. But it is imme- 
diately followed by petaxarayeioOac As rpoo- and 
mpo- are constantly confused by scribes, it is just 
possible that we should read zpoxarayetoba. ‘ Water 
should be poured over the body both before and 
after it is rubbed with soap.” 

(6) Sacred Disease, IV. p. 146, ll. 9-11. I am 
dissatisfied not only with the editors’ emendations, 
but also with my own conjecture. The more I 
study the passage the more J am convinced that the 
words oire cipyerGar down to atvrois eicivy; are a gloss 
or glosses. The variants in the MSS. (besides those 
given on p. 146, M has dewoi ap’ adrots eioiv, and 6 
has devot airois éoow) point in the same direction. 
Moreover, ot're before efpyerGat should be ovée. 

Both (a) otre efpyerGat dv ovdevds rov érydtwv, and 

(6) WOueovTes EvEKA YE THS OD Sewol (M) or 
mroveovTes ws ov dewvol (A) 
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look like rather childish glosses on cedyjvny xabaipyoe 
kal WAvov ddavet «.7.4. It should be remembered 
that no Greek writings were so likely to become 
corrupted by glosses as were the medical works. If 
the two phrases I have indicated are taken away the 
text runs: Oeods ovre clvar vopilew ovte ioyvew ovdév- 
ei yap advOpwros payevwv kal Oiwv cedyvnv Kabaipnoe 

. . od« dv eywyé te Oetov vouicaysu, which is both 
good grammar and good logic. 

Sacred Disease, X1X. p. 178. In 6 the passage 
from 1. 5 to 1. 10 appears thus (I do not correct 
mistakes) : 


~ 


‘ lal 
ot 0 épbadrpoi kal Ta Ora’ Kal % yAdooa Kal ai 
al pe \ e / 0 eon oe / , , 
xeipes’ Kal of 7d0es" ol dy 6 éyxéparos ywdoKy. To.ad’ra 
mpnocover’ yiverar yap év dravtT. TO cdpate THS Ppovy- 
A / . \ , 
Glos TE OS Gv peTexne TOV Hépos’ és Se TV évverw 6 
. 


eyxepards eotw 6 diayyéd\Awv. 
In M we have: 


ot de 6pOarpot kal Ta ovata Kal 7 yAdooa kal at 
xelpes Kal ot 7ddes, ola av 6 eyKéhados ywwoKnt, ToLAdTA 
irnperoto’ yivera yap mavtl TH Tupate THs Ppovycrds 
Te. ws Gv petéxyn TOD Hepos’ és SE tiv oiverw. 6 


eykxépadds éeotw 0 dtayyéAAwv. 


The reading wyperotor (“the limbs are the 
servants of the decisions of the brain”) is attractive, 
and may be right. But the form is suspicious, and 
in spite of its attractiveness the word probably arose 
out of zpyacover spelt xpyrrovot. 

But the second sentence is ungrammatical, and 
Littré’s.text, which I have printed between daggers, 
is little, if any, better than the manuscripts. It is 
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easy to rewrite something grammatical with the 
required sense, e. g. : 

yiverat yap dravte TO cHpate 7 povnots ews dy 

PETEXN TOD HEpos, 
or 
yiverat yap adravtt TO Twat. THS ppdvynctds Tl ws av 
MeETEXN TOD NEpos. 

Even when the grammar is corrected other 
difficulties remain. The writer indeed is not very 
careful in his use of psychological terms, but it is 
quite impossible to reconcile this attribution of 
ppovynors to all the body with the statement (Chapter 
XX): 

THS MEVTOL Hpovyncros ovdeTepw péeTETTLY, 
z.e. neither heart nor midriff participate in dpdvycts. 
They have aic6yors only. ~ 

When we consider the ease with which glosses, 
and stupid glosses, would find their way into the 
Hippocratic texts,! it is difficult not to believe that 
we have here an unintelligent note. Ifthe sentence 
be deleted the text runs: 

ola dv 6 éyxépados ywooky, Toadra mpnocovar és 8é 
riv avverw 6 éyxépadds éorw 6 SiayyeAXdwv. 

The brain tells the limbs how to act, and is the 
messenger to consciousness, telling it what is 


happening. 
(7) Secrer SocleTIESs AND THE HppocraTIC 
WriTINes 


I suggest in my introduction to Decorum that this 
work represents an address delivered before a secret 


1 See pp. xlvii., xlviii. 
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society of physicians. It will be well briefly to review 
the evidence. 


(1) Decorum is written in fantastic Greek of such 
a peculiar nature that no hypothesis, except 
that the author was in parts intentionally 
quaint and in others intentionally obscure, 
will account for the facts. 

It is well known that the liturgies of secret 
societies affect strange words and expressions. 

(2) The obscurity is greatest when the writer is 
speaking of ocdia, the gods, and the necessity 
of guarding and preserving certain knowledge. 
These are just the places where “secrets” 
would be mentioned. 

(3) The taker of the Hippocratic Oath promises to 
impart rapayyeAin, axponots, and 7) Aolwn arava 
paOnots only to (a) his sons, (6) his teacher’s 
sons, and (c) indentured (cvyyeypappévor) 
pupils who have adopted the vopos intpixds. 

(4) Law is a short address delivered to medical 
students before the beginning of their 
medical course. After stating the conditions 
without which a medical course cannot be a 
success, the writer concludes thus :— 

TO. bet iepa éovTa ™pijypora Lepotow dvOpwrore 
de(xvura BeBrdowwe dé od Oduts, zplv 7) TeACTOO- 
ow dpyloow érurrnpns. 

(5) In Precepts (Chapter V) a genuine physician 
of sound principles is called 7deAdirpévos 
intpés, “a physician who has been made a 
brother,” 


On the other hand there are the following 
objections, © 
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(1) All the ancient @éaco had a distinctly religious 
association with some deity, and there is no 
trace of such a special cult in either Precepts 
or Decorum. In fact the absence of super- 
stition is the most striking characteristic of 
all the Hippocratic writings, and proves their 
independence of the priest-physicians superin- 
tending the temples of Asclepius. Never- 
theless Decorum is unique in insisting on the 
function of the gods in curing diseases. 

(2) The Asclepiadae could not have been a 6/acos, 
as the form of the word is against such a 
view. The proper style of a 6/acos under the 
titular protection of Asclepius would have 
been Asclepiastae. There are as a matter of 
fact many references in inscriptions to such 
Giacor of Asclepiastae. 


Like nearly all the questions arising out of a study 
of the Hippocratic writings, this one of secret 
societies must be left in uncertainty and doubt. 
Further research may in the future throw light 
upon a dark problem, but for the present the 
following conclusions seem as positive as the facts 
warrant :-— 

(1) Among the hundreds of @éaco and similar 
organizations in ancient Greece, particularly 
in Alexandrine and post-Alexandrine times, 
it is most unlikely that none would be limited 
to medical men. 

(2) Such societies would have their ritual and 
liturgy, full of quaint expressions and unusual 
words. 

(3) These words and expressions would be found, 
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if anywhere, in treatises of the type of 
Decorum. 
(4) Our documents use language which, on a 
literal interpretation, do imply the existence | 
of “mysteries,” “initiation”? and “brother- 


hood.” 
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ARISTOTLE: Merrorotocica, H.D. P. Lee. « 

ARISTOTLE: Mrynor Works. W. 8S. Hett.* On Colours, On 
Things Heard, On Physiognomies, On Plants, On Marvellous 
Things Heard, Mechanical Problems, On Indivisible Lines, 
On Situations and Names of Winds, On Melissus, Xenophanes, 
and Gorgias. 

ARISTOTLE : NICOMACHEAN Eruics. H. Rackham. (5th Imp. 
revised.) : 

ARISTOTLE : OErcoNomiIcA and Macna Moraria. G. C. Arm- 
strong; (with Metaphysics, Vol. Il.). (37d Imp.) 

ARISTOTLE: ON THE Heavens. W.K.C. Guthrie. (2nd Imp. 
revised.) 

ARISTOTLE: ON THE Sout, Parva Natruraria, ON BREATH. 
W.S. Hett. (2nd Imp. revised.) 

ARISTOTLE : OrGANON. H. P. Cooke and H. Tredennick., 3 
Vols. (Vol. I. 2nd Imp.) 

ARISTOTLE: Parrs or Animaus. A. L. Peck; Mozrron anp 
Progression oF Animats. E. 8. Forster. (2nd Imp. 
revised.) 

ARISTOTLE: Puysics. Rev. P. Wicksteed and F. M. Cornford. 
2 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 

ARISTOTLE: Porrics and Lonermnus. W. Hamilton Fyfe; 
DEMETRIUS ON StyLE. W. Rhys Roberts. (4th Imp. revised.) 

AnistoTbe : Poxirics. H. Rackham. (4th Imp. revised.) 

ARISTOTLE: Propirems. W. §. Hett. 2 Vols. (Vol. I. 2nd 
Imp. revised.) 
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ARIsToTLE: RuEroricA Ap ALEXaNDRUM (with PRoBLEMs, 
Vol. Il.). H. Rackham. 

Arrian: History or ALEXANDER and Inpica. Rev. E. Iliffe 
Robson. 2 Vols. (2nd Imp.) ; 

_ATHENAEUS: DerrpnosopHisTan. OC. B. Gulick. 7 Vols. 
(Vols. I., V., and VI. 2nd Imp.) 

Sr. Bast: Lerrers. R. J. Deferrari. 4 Vols. (Vols. I., IL. 
and IV. 2nd Imp.) 

CauLtimacHus and LycopHron. A. W. Mair; Ararus. G. R. 
Mair. (2nd Imp.) 

CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. Rev. G. W. Butterworth. (2nd Imp.) 

CoriutTHus. Cf. OpPrAN. 

Darunis AND CHLOE. Thornley’s Translation revised by 
J.M. Edmonds; and Parruentus. S. Gaselee. (3rd Imp.) 

DemostHENEs I: OLynrHrAcs, Puiniprrcs and Minor ORarTIons: 
I.-XVII. anp XX. J.H. Vince. 

DemostHENES IL: Dr Corona and Dr Fatsa LEGATIONE. 
C. A. Vince and J. H. Vince. (2nd Imp. revised.) 

DermostHENES III: Mrerpias, ANDROTION, ARISTOCRATES, TrMo- 
CRATES and ARIsTOGEITON, I. AND II. J. H. Vince. 

DerMosTHENES IV—VI: Privare Orarions and IN NEAERAM. 
A. T. Murray. (Vol. I. 2nd Imp.) 

DermonstHENES VII: FuNrRAL SPEECH, Erotic Essay, Exorpia 
and Lerrrers. N. W. and N. J. DeWitt. 

Dio Cassius: Roman History. E. Cary. 9 Vols. (Vols. I. 
and II. 2nd Imp.) - 

Dio Curysosrom. J. W. Cohoon and H. Lamar Crosby. 5 
Vols. (Vols. I. and II. 2xd Imp.) 

Dioporvus Sicutus. 12 Vols. Vols. I1-V. C. H. Oldfather. 
Vol. VII. C.L.Sherman. Vol. IX. R.M. Geer. (Vols. I.- 
IIL. 2nd Imp.) 

Diogenes Laertius. R.D. Hicks. 2 Vols. (Vol. I. 4th Imp. 
Vol. Il. 3rd Imp.) 

Dionysius or Haricarnassus: Roman Antiquities. Spel- 
man’s translation revised by E. Cary. 7 Vols. (Vols. 1. and 
IV. 2nd Imp.) 

Ericretus. W. A. Oldfather. 2 Vols. (Vols. I and II. 2nd 
Imp. 

nil A.8. Way. 4Vols. (Vol. I. 7th Imp. and II, IV. 
6th Imp., Vol. III. 5th Imp.) Verse trans. 

Evsexsius: EccrestasricaAL History. Kirsopp Lake and 
J.E.L. Oulton. 2 Vols. (Vol. 1. 2nd Imp., Vol. Il. 3rd Imp.) 

GaLeN : On THE Natural Facurtins. A.J. Brock. (3rd Imp.) 

Tur Greek ANTHOLOGY. W.R. Paton. 6 Vols. (Vols. 1. and 
Il. 4th Imp., Vols. III. and IV. 3rd Imp., Vol. V. 2nd Imp.) 

Greek Evecy anp JAMBuUs with the ANACREONTEA. J. M. 
Edmonds. 2 Vols. (Vol. I. 2nd Jmp.) 

Tue Greek Bucoxric Porrs (THErocritrvs, Bron, Moscuvs). 
J. M. Edmonds. (7th Imp. revised.) 

Greek MatTHEeMATICAL Works. Ivor Thomas. 2 Vols. (2nd 
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IN PREPARATION 


Greek Authors 


ArnistoTLe: De Munpo, ero. D. Furley and E. M. Forster. 
ARISTOTLE: History or AnimaAts. A. L. Peck. 

ARIsTOTLE : Merrorotoaica. H. D. P. Lee. 

PrLotinus: A, H. Armstrong. 


Latin Authors ~ 


Sr. AuausTINE : Ciry or Gop. 

[Cicero]: AD Herennium. H. Caplan. 

Cicero: Pro Sxstio, Ly Vatinium, Pro Carrio, DE Provincus 
ConsuLaRisus, Pro Batso. J. H. Freese and K. Gardner. 

PHaEpRus. Ben E. Perry. 
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